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Evaluation is the conscious and discriminating 
appraisal of learning for ascertaining the efficiency 
and effectiveness of teaching. Much valuable in- 
formation can be secured about the quality of the 
educational product by examining the character 
of the program of activities provided by it. The 
purposes as well as the actual outcomes of health 
and physical education should be related to the 
feal life and thinking of the pupil and society. As 
Members of the educational profession, we should 
elicit information regarding the child and the 
curriculum. Since appraising is a continuous pro- 
(ess, a systematic means of evaluating the learn- 
ing organizations would seem desirable. 

The functional evaluation of the health and 
Physical education curriculum instrument is a 


means which may be utilized by a school admin- 
istrator or any teacher, The experiencing op- 
portunities cited are recognized goals of education. 
A more appropriate set of experiencing opportuni- 
ties may be substituted for the local school situa- 
tions. 

To utilize this evaluating technique, the fol- 
lowing directions are suggested for scoring the 
instrument of the extent to which the health and 
physical education offerings present experiencing 
opportunities for child growth: use letter N for 
no opportunity, and S for some opportunity, and 
C for considerable opportunity. Numerical weight- 
ings may similarly be employed and columnar 
totals computed. 


TYPES OF ACTIVITIES 


* FUNCTIONAL EVALUATION OF THE 
| HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM 
EXPERIENCING OPPORTUNITIES 


Health Program 
Gymnasium Program 
Intramural Program 
Remedial Program 
Interscholastic Athletics 


I. ORGANIC SUFFICIENCY AND EFFICIENCY 


A. Opportunities are provided the student for: 

1. Activities of sufficient duration and in- 
tensity to make demands upon the human 
organism. 

2. Activities directed toward the development 
of strength in upper arm, and shoulders, 
leg and foot, and abdominal muscles. 

3. Frequent participation with progressive in- 
crease in speed of performance or greater 
dosages. 

4. Activities which contribute to the skillful 
and expressive management of the develop- 
ing body in life’s common and recreational 
activities. 

5. Activities selected and organized according 
to individual desires and capacities. 

6. Being well nourished, free from disease, 
devitalizing drains, and absence of reme- 
dial defects. 
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2 THE PHYSICAL EDUCATOR 
Types of Activities—Continued. 
~ 
FUNCTIONAL EVALUATION OF THE 


Il. HEALTH HABITS AND ATTITUDES 


nw 


A. Opportunities are provided the student for: 


Understanding of the interdependent, in- 
terrelated, and interacting functioning of 
the human organism. 


. Understanding of the importance of health 


in. relation to economic and social ad- 
vantages. 


Understanding the private and _ public 


health services of the community. 


. Understanding of the importance of proper 


diet, conservation of vision, sensible dress- 
ing, proper ventilation, etc. 


. Understanding the ill effects of excesses. 
. Acquisition of positive health habits and 


attitudes which will promote individual 
growth and development and similarly pro- 
vide maximum protection for himself and 
fellows. 


III. PERSONAL EFFECTIVENESS IN SOCIAL 
SITUATIONS 


A. Opportunities are offered the student for: 


4. 


5. 


i. 


2. 


IV. EMOTIONAL 
TION 


A. Opportunities are provided the student for: 


1. Developing student leadership and follower- 


ship 


. Developing the ability to participate ef- 


fectively in a social group. 


. Practicing acceptable-social behavior 


a. Easy and companionable human rela- 
tions. 

b. Achieving and maintaining social status. 

c Developing vehicles of social expres- 
sion. 

d. To live harmoniously within the group. 

Developing an appreciation for achieve- 

ments and accomplishments of others. 

Developing the ability to select desirable 

friends. 


STABILITY AND INTEGRA- 


Relaxation and happiness to counteract 
tensions and strains. 

Challenging situations and opportunities 
within the creative capacities for successful 
solution. 


. Estimating the degree of success and ade- 


quacy in his mastery of skills and knowl- 
edges. 


. Observing and engaging in activities in a 


desirable environment. 


. Each child to experience success and recog- 


nition from his fellow students. 


. Understanding one’s self in relation to his 


own potentialities. 
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Types of Activities-—Continued. 


THE PHYSICAL EDUCATOR 


FUNCTIONAL EVALUATION OF THE 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM 
EXPERIENCING OPPORTUNITIES 


Health Program 


Gymnasium Program 


Intramural Program 


Remedial Program 


Interscholastic Athletics 


V. INTELLECTUAL EFFECTIVENESS 


A. Opportunities are provided the student for: 
1. Weighing and solving problems arising 
over rules, sportsmanship, strategy, etc. 
2. Engaging in activities which present in- 

teresting, challenging, and creative situa- 
tions. 
3. Providing a medium to enhance effective 
intellectual development in other areas. 
4. Experiencing, and equipping the child to 
make, satisfactory intellectual adjustments 
for later life. 


VI. CIVIC EFFICIENCY 


A. Opportunities are offered the student for: 
1. Developing an appreciation of the demo- 
cratic processes by actual experiences. 

a. Individual participation for constructive 
group planning. 

b. Sensitiveness to recognition of human 
values, consideration, respect, and 
friendliness. 

c. Carrying out responsibilities assumed 
through democratic procedures with in- 
dividual persistency, dependability, and 
voluntary enthusiasm. 

d. Adherence to group made and group 
approved rules and regulations. 

e. An understanding of the limitations of 
congealed and crystallized standards. 

2. Developing a consciousness and apprecia- 
tion of cultural stability and its resistance 
to revolutionary change. 

3. Ability to govern one’s acts by an appreci- 
ation of the best interests and rights of 
others. 


VII. HOME AND SCHOOL RELATIONSHIP 


A. Opportunities are offered the student for: 

1. Interpreting the economic and social values 
for recreational and cultural participation. 

2. Developing the ability to adjust to parent- 
child differences with respect to: 
a. participation in sports and recreation. 
b. appropriate time for recreation and 

study. 

3. Recognizing the values of sharing the 
responsibilities and recreations of the 
family. 
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USE OF STRENGTH TESTS IN 
TEAM EQUALIZATION 


CARL E. WILLGOOSE 
Syracuse University 


We in health, physical education and recrea- 
tion have come a long way in improving our 
programs during the last quarter century. As 
far as physical fitness is concerned we have defined 
it, analyzed it, measured it, and adapted our pro- 
grams toward that most worthy objective. We 
cannot say as much, however, for the social ef- 
ficiency aim. 

The sociability and personality of boy or girl 
has always been difficult to measure, we still need 
a good test of social efficiency. We may refer 
to Tom or Harry as a “good sport” but when the 
question arises of just how much more of a sport 
one boy is than another, it is almost impossible 
to be certain. 

In general, most of us feel that social efficiency ,* 
is demonstrated by fair play, justice, honesty, 
loyalty, courage, initiative, perseverance, coopera- 
tion, etc., and we are anxious to develop these 
behavior traits in our pupils. How can we best 
obtain these objectives? Here is the point where 
much in our general education program falls 
short. 

One way to the successful program is through 
equality of teams or players. Equality is a basic 
urge. Note youngsters -“choosing-up”. Note the 
play routine of animals. There is no instance of 
unfair advantage. Victory is not the object. It is 
the activity—the game that is the primary concern. 
Winning or losing is a by-product. 

Many years ago, Cicero remarked, “Put your- 
self on a level with your friend,” and it is still 
an admirable philosophy today. The outcome of 
this kind of a basic philosophy results in improved 
fitness, skill, and knowledge, plus insight into 
playmates nature. This leads to the establishment 
of deeper friendships and tremendous joy in the 
game. It is virtually democratic activity. 

A score in tag football of 50-0 does not com- 
mand much initiative on either side and involves 
little justice, but a 6-6 score requires the utmost 
initiative, courage, perseverance, and cooperation 
by all of the team. members on both sides. Here, 
then, is what appears to be a very just situation. 
Whenever one side has greater power the situation 
is not just. Hence, this thing called justice, which 


*The ability to get along with others as a result 
of possessing desirable standards of conduct. 


*Willgoose, Andover Public Schools (1942). 


the philosophers of old have found hard to define, 
is understood by the sportsman to mean no “un- 
fair advantage.” All this suggests that the sports- 
men, or persons to be trained in sportsmanship, 
should be equal in strength, skill, and intelligence, 

Of course, this is hard to do, but the conscien- 
tious physical educator can certainly try. Begin 
by refining your measure of choosing teams if 
you desire maximum sportsmanship, initiative, 
courage, cooperation and loyalty. What do you do 
now? Some of the actually used methods of pitting 
teams against each other is by age, height, weight, 
and combinations of each. Others choose up sides 
or match teams by gym classes. Still others set up 
competition by classes like the 9th, 10th, 11th, 
etc., or 9A, 9B, 9C, etc., or by home-room, or 
study halls, and clubs. Even bus routes and 
neighborhood gangs have been used. 

The example par excellence of equality in com- 
petition is demonstrated in yatch racing, in boxing, 
and wrestling. Think of the activity that goes on 
in such evenly matched events. Here a decided 
effort has been made to arrive at equality. It is 
the close or tie score that indicates great equality 
of teams. Thus, from the point of view of the 
administrator or supervisor the tie score is the 
ideal score. 

During the past fifteen years a number of in- 
vestigators have related the element of strength to 
athletic and motor ability. Organic strains and 
drains reduce muscular strength, and a certain 
minimum of strength is necessary to carry out 


‘specific game skills. In growing children, where 


the amount of specific skill training is about equal, 
a group of pupils selected at random will tend 
to perform a given test according to their index 
of strength. That is, those pupils who are stronger 
will run and jump and achieve better results in 
many isolated skills than those pupils weaker in 
physical strength. 

The Strength Index, a test of muscle power, has 
been used quite successfully for a number of years 
to equate intramural teams. The teams are 
grouped according to Strength Index in several 
junior and senior high schools in New England 
and New York State. Back in 1935 several re- 
ports were printed in the Supplement to the Re- 
search Quarterly by Cox and DuBois and the 
Albany Physical Education Staff1 In 1940 
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THE PHYSICAL EDUCATOR 


Table I. Analysis of Athletic Performance in Junior High School* 


Age 12-15 50 yd. Dash 
S. I. under 1100 1101-1500 1501-1900 over 1900 
7.9 sec. 7.3 sec. 6.9 sec. 6.7 sec. 


Table II. Analysis of Athletic Performance in Senior High School* 


Age 15-18 50 yd. Dash 
S. I. under 1800 1801-2200 2201-2600 2601-3000 over 3000 
7.1 sec. 6.8 sec. 6.6 sec. 6.3 sec. 6.0 sec. 
440 yd. Dash 
1M, 20.8 sec. 1M, 16.3 sec. 1M, 13.0 sec. 1M, 8.8 sec. 1M, 5.0 sec. 


Standing Broad Jump 
6’ 6’ 1” 7’ 4” 8’ 2” 


Table III. Analysis of Youth Week Track Meet** 


Strength Winners No. of Par- Med. Time Perform- 
Index Division Record ticipants ance on Basis of 
Number of Times 
Recorded 


Running Broad Jump 


Under 950 1 12’-1014” 31 10’-2” 
950-1149 2 13’-1” 20 11’-6” 
1150-1349 3 15’-0” 18 12’-11” 
1350-1549 4. 15’-4” 12 14’-10” 
1550-1749 5 15’-8” 11 13’-5” 
1750-Up 6 16’-11” 17 15’-5” 
109 
Running High Jump 
Under 950 1 4-1". 10 3’-8” 
950-1149 2 4’-2”” 15 3’-10” 
1150-1349 3 20 4’-2” 
1350-1549 4 4’-8Y,” 19 4’-2” 
1550-1749 5 5’-1” 9 4’-7” 
1750-Up 6 5’-2” 7 4’-8” 
80 
8lb. Shot Put 
1550-1749 5 37’-5” 10 33’-3” 
1750-Up 6 44’.9” 8 397-3” 
18 
*Willgoose, Andover Public Schools (1942). 
**DuBois, Albany Junior High School (1945). (Continued on Page 16) 
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CUSTOM BUILT COURSE: 


Physical Education for the Physically Restricted Woman Student 


KATHRO KIDWELL—Assistant Professor 
University of Washington 


Firmly convinced that if a girl were physically 
able to be enrolled as a student in the University 
of Washington she also was able to take some 
kind of physical education, the School of Physical 
and Health Education for Women set out to 
develop a course in which the physically limited 
student would find one or more activities within 
the range of her capabilities and interests. 

Enrollment in this class is based on the result 
of the girl’s medical examination which is given 
each entering student by the University Health 
Service. To supplement the information given by 
the Health Center the mstructor has-a personal 
interview with each student, discusses her parti- 
cular problems and suggests participation in cer- 
tain activities and avoidance of others. This is 
not a corrective class; it is an attempt to provide 
a variety of non-strenuous games, most of which 
can be played by any student able to attend the 
University. 

Sections are kept small, the atmosphere is in- 
formal, the girls have an opportunity to become 
acquainted with each other and with the instruc- 
tor, and, almost without exception, the morale 
is high. 

The reasons for restriction of activity vary from 
temporary limitations of the recent operation types 
to the permanent disability lists of asthma, heart 
and post-infantile cases. During each quarter a 
medical doctor, who is a member of the Physical 
Education staff, has a conference with each girl 
during which her physical education activity for 
the next quarter is discussed. If there is to be an 
activity offered in the regular program that may be 
taken safely she is “pre’’-registered so that she will 
be certain of getting into the recommended 
activity. 

The activities offered in this course are as varied 
as possible so there are graduations even within 
the class itself. The list includes: table tennis, 
shuffle-board, darts, deck tennis, indian club and 
softball, “bowling”, ring toss, golf putting, golf 
driving (with a Golf Register), rubber horseshoes 
and, when the weather permits, croquet. Besides 
these there is available a group of table games, 
many of them made by physical education majors 
in one of their classes. These include table golf, 
table box hockey, table tether, ball, table bowling, 
muffin pan penny toss, 3-in-a-row, Hold ’em Newt, 
acey ducey, backgammon, chess, checkers and 
dominoes. 


Due to increased University enrollment this 
course is often taught in a room approximately 
32’ x 32’. Thus, adjustments became necessary, 
especially as the room is used for fencing, tumbling 
and First Aid classes. One shuffleboard target was 
painted on the floor near one corner. The shooting 
distance is short but the girls learn the rules of 
the official game and also develop their own varia- 
tions, for example: shooting while sitting in a 
chair. Protecting the wall from darts that missed 
their mark presented another problem. This was 
solved by having the Buildings and Grounds De 
partment make a backstop of fibreboard backed 
by plywood 6’ 9” x 6’ 3” on rollers. Any “shop” 
could make one. The regular dart board is hung 
from the top of this backstop and the dart-bowl 
board stands on the floor in front of it. 

The table-tennis table was also made by the 
Buildings and Grounds Department in response 
to a request for one that the girls could assemble, 
take apart, and put away into a small space. Each 
piece is light, so even the heart cases do their 
share of putting up and taking down. 

To prevent the rubber horseshoes from bounc- 
ing the First Aid classes thin light-weight mats 
are used. Four of them placed double around the 
stake, keep all “ringers” in scoring position. The 
mats are easily handled by anyone in the class. 

Any piece of old carpet does nicely for the golf 
putting practice. 

Another popular game, easily made, is a board 


2’ x I’ 6” with 13 nails in it each designated by. 


a certain number of points. The girls toss fruit 


_jar rings, endeavoring to encircle the nails that 


score the highest points. 

These girls receive the same orientation lectures 
as do students in the more strenuous activities. 
They tour the building and receive information 
on the recreational and required programs and see 
and discuss a display of sports equipment. 

Another course now open to many of the re- 
stricted students is “limited swimming”. This 
section is kept extremely small so the instructor 
can give each girl a great deal of individual at- 
tention. There are no skill requirements to meet, 
music is used, each student is helped to do her 
best and the response is more than gratifying. 

If these courses achieve or even approach their 
objectives, these girls limited though they are, will 
have: increased their sports knowledge; learned 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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SIX MAN SOFTBALL 


JESSE KEOGH RASH 


Indiana University 


A great many small schools find that there are 
not enough students enrolled in the physical edu- 
cation classes to make it possible for them to 
catry on a regular program of sports without 
considerable modification of the rules. One such 
modification was suggested in the May, 1940 issue 
of The Coach!. The first suggestion for playing 
six-man softball or baseball appeared in the May, 
1939 issue of The American Boy Magazine. These 
tules were designed by Stephen Epler. 

The following rules for six-man softball have 
been formulated along the line of those suggested 
but are modified to suit the conditions under 
which the game has been handled by this writer. 
The regular softball (or baseball) rules are fol- 
lowed with the following exceptions: 


Rule 1. Each team shall be composed of six 
players: catcher, pitcher, first baseman, second 
baseman, and two outfielders. 


Rule 2. The playing field shall have three 
bases, including home base. These shall com- 
prise an equilateral triangle. 


Rule 3. The distance between bases shall be 
60’ for softball. 


Rule 4. Two outs shall constitute a turn at 
bat for a team. Hence, two outs for each team 
shall constitute an inning. 


Further modification of the rules may be found 
necessary to facilitate the game under some con- 


ItLowe and Campbell Athletic Goods Co., The Coach, 
May, 1940, Vol. XVI, No. 6, p. 2. 
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ditions. The general principles underlying such 
action should be to modify the games for class 
use if necessary but make certain that the modifi- 
cations are uniformly observed. It is better to 
draw up a set of written rules and have them 
posted where the players and spectators alike 
can study them. Fairness and consistent practice 
are the keynotes to a well administrated program. 

To assist in laying out the six-man diamond the 
following diagram is included here. The dimen- 
sions may be altered if they are found out of pro- 
portion for the group being served. 
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The fact that many athletic skills involve hitting, 
catching, and throwing objects to particular points 
in space has led to the logical conclusion that vision 
is an extremely important factor in athletic success. 
And to anyone who has observed the blinded parti- 
cipate in athletic skills, it soon seems evident that 
vision is one of the most critical of the special 
senses for successful athletic performance. This 
general conclusion has been supported by several 
studies indicating the importance of vision in the 
form of hand-eye coordination, foot-eye coordina- 
tion, etc. (5, 7). A study by Bass (2) has shown 
the importance of vision in balance, and, insofar 
as balance is a factor in athletic success, it also 
indicates the importance of this sensory dimension. 
_ A second conclusion growing out of the obvious 
. relationship between vision in general and athletic 
success has been to the effect that successful ath- 
letes have unusual or abnormal visual powers—in 
fact, marked success in athletes is often attributed 
to unusual visual powers. While research on this 
matter has not been extensive, the available data 
cannot be said to support this latter conclusion. 
Gates (3), for example, contrasted the abilities of 
an expert marksman with a group of 10 average 
students, and he came to the following conclusions: 

A series of visual tests indicate that 
while the marksman’s eyes were efficient 
and without marked defects, they were not 
markedly above normal. In acuteness of 
vision, the marksman was not unusual. 
Color vision was normal. Neither myopia, 
hypermetropia, nor astigmatism of notice- 
able amount were present. General mus- 
culature of eyes were normal. In short, his 
vision was good but not exceptional. 

In a study of the relationship between visual 
factors and success at ball games for 258 Cambridge 
undergraduates, Banister and Blackburn (1) came 
to the following conclusions: 

A “good eye” is usually considered to 
be all important for proficiency at games 
in which a fast-moving ball has to be hit 
with speed and accuracy. But, provided 
the individual can see, the so-called “good 
eye” appears to be quite independent of 
visual acuity. Many good players have 
an acuity far below normal. In all prob- 
ability the so-called “good eye” is not a 
true eye factor at all. It seems rather to 
be a very innate visuo-muscular coordina- 


VISION AND SUCCESS IN MOTOR 
PERFORMANCE 


A. T. SLATER-HAMMEL, Indiana University 


tion which enables the player to success- 
fully hit a ball. 


A study by Tussing (6) is in essential agreement 
with the findings of Banister and Blackburn. Al- 
though Tussing was primarily interested in the 
effects of football and basketball playing on the 
participant’s vision, his data led him to the follow- 
ing observation: 


The findings also indicate that vision 
of the “100 percent type” is not needed 
for basketball or football if this sample 
can be classified as representative.* 


From the available data it would seem, there- 
fore, that unusual visual powers are not required 
for athletic success. In fact, many good athletes 
appear to be markedly below normal in such visual 
factors as acuity, fusion, lateral imbalance, depth 
perception, abduction and adduction, These find- 
ings might be interpreted as indicating that, as 
long as a student can see, the coach or physical 
educator need not be concerned with problems of 
vision in athletics. Such, however, may not quite 
be the case. A recent report by Lawson (4) deals 
with a neglected visual factor which may prove to 
be extremely important in athletics and which i 
be amenable to specific training. 


While the Lawson study is concerned with the 
simple act of blinking and its role in errors in 
physical measurement, it does suggest a visual fac- 
tor which may account for many errors in hitting 
a ball, catching a ball, etc. Lawson finds, for ex- 
ample, that the various estimates of the duration 
of an eye blink average consistently from .3 to 4 
seconds. This means that during each blink there 
is a complete blackout period of at least .3 seconds. 
Lawson further states that this blackout period 
might be much greater because of eye movements 
accompanying each blink. During the lowering of 
the eye lid there is a rapid elevation of the eye 
ball, and with the opening of the eye lid there is a 
slow return movement of the eye ball. This return 
movement requires approximately .25 seconds. 
Since vision is blurred during movements of the 
eye ball, it would indicate a blackout period of 
approximately .55 seconds during each blink. (.3 


*The sample was comprised of 15 men who were 
playing freshman football and 21 men who were on the 
varsity basketball squad. 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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A SUGGESTION FOR GETTING MORE 
PARENT-PUPIL PARTICIPATION 


E. CECIL LONGEST, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


At the present time there seems to be little doubt 
that the modern American sedentary way of life 
demands more than a mere passive type of recre- 
ation if the individual’s physical power is to be 
maintained. As a result of this realization, the public 
schools, the community, and local, state, and na- 
tional agencies are endeavoring to provide recre- 
ation for both youth and adults—recreation that is 
enthusiastically proclaimed by young and old alike 
as a medium for a more abundant, joyous, and 
healthful way of life. 

In view of the fact that the school and the home 
must be closely coordinated in the modern demo- 
cratic spirit of education, we see in recreation an 
excellent means for fostering this coordination. 
Recreation also offers a golden opportunity to pro- 
vide a more closely unified and understanding home 
life between parents and children, the type of family 
unit such as existed prior to the swing from the pre- 
dominantly rural to the predominantly urban way 
of existence. 

Out of these considerations arise numerous ques- 
tions concerning the ways through which recreation 
may be used to further cooperation between home 
and school, and the practices by which the unified 
home life may be promoted through recreation. The 
specific question to be considered here is how the 
school may get more parent participation with 
pupils so that they may learn to play together. 

Proposed solutions will be many and varied, but 
the following is presented as one practical sug- 
gestion. In the small town of Chapel Hill, home of 
the University of North Carolina, Intramural Di- 
rector Walter Rabb began sponsoring a weekly 
“Parents Night” in 1947. The University physical 
education facilities were made available one night 
each week, at which time parents were invited to 
come and enjoy physical recreation activities of 
their own choosing. Members of the department 
personnel were present between the hours of seven- 
thirty and eleven-thirty to provide help and instruc- 
tion in each of the following activities: ping pong, 
tennis, volleyball, badminton, swimming, handball, 
squash, basketball, tumbling, and square dancing. 

After selecting the activity of their choice, par- 
ents were permitted to check out the necessary 
equipment for participation from the equipment 
room. Upon reporting to the area selected and 
prepared for the activity, they would engage in the 
activity, receiving instruction in skills, rules, and 
techniques commensurate with their level of pro- 
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ficiency. Participants were free to change to a dif- 
ferent activity during the evening by exchanging 
their equipment at the equipment room; while they 
were encouraged to become familiar with a variety 
of activities, they were also urged to strive to at- 
tian reasonable skill in each one. 

Here was an opportunity not before offered in 
Chapel Hill for parents to establish a healthful 
equilibrium following the strain and drudgery of 
the day’s work—an opportunity for wholesome phy- 
sical activity providing enjoyable recreation, re- 
sulting in both personal satisfaction and social 
approval. 

This “Parents Night” plan was well received and 
immediately hailed as a success, if the interest and 
enthusiasm displayed may be taken as a measure of 
value. The enjoyment experienced by the first 
recruits helped to induce others to attend, and these 
soon became enthusiastically associated with the 
program. Spontaneous leadership-followship result- 
ed when many parents familiar with an activity 
assisted in coaching their neighbors who were nov- 
ices. Here was a complete reversal of the usual 
school program in which pupils participate and par- 
ents fill the bleacher seats as spectators, for here 
the mothers and fathers were participating and 
daughters and sons were looking on, adding their 
incentive by an occasional lusty cheer. 

This experience comes from a community where 
many parents have children in the local public 
schools, and where almost everyone knows the name 
of everyone else’s dog. It is believed, however, that 
this type of plan could be used as a basis for bring- 
ing about parent participation with pupils in public 
schools of any town. A regular “Parents Night,” 
such as that established at Chapel Hill, could be the 
first step, since many parents must first be given 
instruction and an opportunity to practice the basic 
fundamentals of the activities. Where the physical 
education staff is more limited than in a university 
department, qualified pupil leaders could assist 
in coaching the parents. Out of this could grow 
joint participation of many varieties, and a program 
called “Family Physical Recreation Night” could 
be initiated. Pupils as well as parents would be 
invited to participate in such a program. A variety 
of group activities could be sponsored, and in com- 
petitive activities there might be such plans of 
competition as families against one another, par- 
ents against children, or fathers and sons against 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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Practice teaching in physical education for our 
major students offers one of the most valuable ex- 
periences within the major curriculum. It gives 
them an opportunity to put into practice those 
theories learned in the class room. Much has been 
said in recent years about making our courses of 
study more “realistic,’ more “representative” of 
the actual experiences and situations which the 
prospective teacher will face “in the field.” It is 
our purpose, therefore, to endeavor to provide the 
most desirable situation under which the student 
may do his practice teaching. 

We realize that not every institution offering 
practice teaching to their physical education majors 


. Offers the most highly desirable type of experiences 


which one would like to find. However, we continue 
to attempt to improve our program to an extent 
where eventually we will have the most desirable 
type of training in this area which it is possible to 
provide. The basic problems we face seem to be 
providing qualified teacher personnel for the avail- 
able class situations in the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels, and providing enough class situa- 
tions which enable the practice teachers relatively 
representative class conditions under which to teach. 

The problem that we face here involves two 
basic inadequacies; (1) We have a rather large 
number of prospective teachers desiring assign- 
ments, and (2) we have a very limited number of 
assignments in which we can place the candidates. 
Although we are striving diligently to correct the 
latter inadequacy by opening our program to more 
local schools, the problem still exists. It is our duty 
to attempt to provide the best possible teaching 
conditions under which our candidates must do 
their work. It follows that any plan which we 
initiate here will possess some merit if it be based 
on sound concepts. The evaluation of the worth 
of any specific plan will depend largely upon the 
amount of experience that the student will receive 
under the plan and the extent and type of results 
which can be obtained therefrom. 

Our prospective teachers in physical education 
face a rather difficult problem in their training. 
All of the assigned physical education teacher can- 
didates must do their teaching with two class sec- 
tions of high school boys. There are an average 
of 30 boys to a class section who meet daily, 
Monday through Friday, for a period of 50 minutes. 
The high school administrator has divided the boys 


PLANNING PRACTICE TEACHING 
UNDER LIMITING CONDITIONS 


DAVID L. McCOOE JR. 


Supervisor of Physical Education, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 


in such a manner as will place the freshman and 
sophomore boys in one section and the junior and 
senior boys in the other section. This division of 
students has proven to be reasonable under exist- 
ing conditions. 

Realizing that our problem has two aspects, 
(1) to distribute our practice teaching personnel 
as equally as possible among the available teaching 
situations, and (2) to provide a plan whereby the 
teachers may receive the greatest amount of prac- 
tical experience possible, we evolved two tentative 
plans for consideration. We shall refer to these 
plans as “Class Plan I” and “Squad Plan 1.” 

“Class Plan 1” is a method whereby one teacher 
can be placed in charge of an entire class section 
for a certain designated period while the remaining 
portion of the assigned practice teachers would 
learn through a planned system of assistance and 
observation. The “in charge” portion of the plan, 
rotating in principle, enabled each student teacher 
to have a designated period of responsibility for 
the basic class instruction. This plan was tempo- 
rarily discarded for several reasons: (1) too little 
actual teaching time was available to each teacher, 
(2) the probability of pupil benefit from a constant 
changing of instructors and method of instruction 
was not too great, and (3) the potential interest 
each teacher might possess might decline consid- 
erably after his teaching responsibilities in the 
“in charge” portion were completed. 

As physical educators, we realize that one of the 
basically accepted methods of class organization 
is by “squads.” Since it is a sound method of class 
organization when we divide our classes for in- 
struction and activity, it might therefore be useful 
in originating a plan for teacher assignments. With 
this reasoning we decided to institute a similar plan 
on the practice teacher level and tentatively called 
our plan the “Squad Plan 1.” 

The head of our Department of Health and 
Physical Education was instrumental in allocating 
the ten available practice teachers so that five were 
assigned to each of the two available class sections. 
Our high school boys were divided into four dif- 
ferent squads using C. H. McCloy’s Classification 
Index (20A -+ 6H + W) as a classifying medium. 
In our “Squad Plan 1,” each of four practice teach- 
ers was assigned the responsibility of teaching one 
of the squads. That left us with one extra practice 
teacher in each section. What to do with him? How 
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was he to be included into the plan? We decided 
that the best solution to that problem would be 
a method which we shall call, for lack of better 
terms, ‘Supervisor-Subsupervisor- Teacher - Pupil” 
method. Our organization chart for such an ar- 
rangement is as follows: 

In this plan the Sub-supervisory duties and the 


instructional duties were rotated in such a manner 
where each teacher had a definite squad to teach 
excepting the sub-supervisor, who had an oppor- 
tunity to teach each squad as the regularly assigned 
teachers rotated between teaching and sub-super- 
visory duties. A six-week plan is outlined here 
to clarify the method of rotation used. 


SUPERVISOR 


SUB-SUPERVISOR 
| 


| | 
TEACHER TEACHER 


| | 
SQUAD LEADER SQUAD LEADER 


| | 
TEACHER TEACHER 


| | 
SQUAD LEADER SQUAD LEADER 


| 
PUPILS 


PUPILS PUPILS PUPILS 
TEACHERS ASSIGNMENTS 
Ist WEEK 2ndWEEK 3rdWEEK 4thWEEK SthWEEK 6th WEEK 

No. 1 Sq. 1 SS* Sq. 1 Sq. 1 Sq. 1 Sq. 

No. 2 Sq. 2 Sq. 2 SS* Sq. 2 Sq. 2 Sq. 2 

No. 3 Sq. 3 Sq. 3 Sq. 3 SS Sq. 3 Sq. 3 

No. 4 Sq. 4 Sq. 4 Sq. 4 Sq. 4 SS* Sq. 4 

No. 5 (SS) SS* Sq. 1 Sq. 2 Sq. 3 Sq. 4 SS* 


$S*—Sub-supervisory duties 


It can be seen from the foregoing chart that the 
sub-supervisor had his supervisory duties during 
the first week while the regularly assigned teachers 
had squad teaching assignments. The second week 
the system of rotation began with the teacher of 
squad 1 replacing the sub-supervisor who assumed 
the duties previously held by the teacher of squad 1. 
During the third week the regular teacher returned 
to squad 1, the teacher of squad 2 assumed the 
duties of sub-supervisor, and the original sub-super- 
visor took over the responsibility of squad 2. This 
procedure continued until all teachers were again 
at their original assignments as in the first week. 
The beginning of the sixth week started the whole 
process over again and it was similarly followed 
throughout: the entire semester. 


In general the duties assigned to the various 
practice teachers were as follows: 
DUTIES OF THE SQUAD TEACHER 
1. Control and discipline of squad members 


2. Organization of squad members for instruc- 
tion 
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3. Responsibility for lessons taught 


4. Responsibility for care, use, and return of 
equipment 


5. Jurisdiction of class safety and cleanliness 


6. Responsibility for preparation and use of 
lesson plans 


7. Responsibility for absentee reporting to sub- 
supervisor 
Dutres oF SuB-SUPERVISOR 


1. Responsibility for reporting absentees to 
high school 


2. Supervision of towel service 


3. Supervision of check-out, care and return 
of equipment 


4. Responsibility for the issuance of announce- 
ments to class 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Highlights of the Annual Conference of the 
Michigan Association for Health, Physical 


Education and Recreation 


Hotel Statler, Detroit 
February 17, 18, 19, 1949 


RANDOLPH W. WEBSTER 
Summarizer and Chairman of Graduate Studies 
and Research in Physical Education 
Michigan State College 


“Building for a Better World” was chosen as 
the convention theme by the Program Committee 
in order that a program could be arranged in 
Health, Physical Education, Recreation and Camp- 
ing which would help the individual to be a more 
healthy, intelligent, useful citizen not only of our 
State and Nation but also of the world society. 

GENERAL SESSIONS 

Dr. John L. Bracken, Superintendent of Schools, 
District of Clayton, Missouri, opened the Confer- 
ence meetings at the first general session with his 
inspiring address on “Health for Young Ameri- 
cans.” While many customs, ways of living and 
modes of travel have changed in the last twenty 
or thirty years, he said, changes have also taken 
place in the field of health, such as immunization 
against commuuncable diseases, the discovery of 
new drugs for medical purposes, new methods in 
medical science and sanitary practices as found in 
milk inspection and water purification. Besides 
the improvements in general health conditions, ad- 
vances have occurred in health education, such as 
the practice in early schools to give no credit for 
participation in health and physical education to 
the giving of credit today. There is also the 
tendency today to turn away from self-medication 


to more dependence upon the physician, especially . 


for prevention of disease, rather than waiting to 
be cured after the disease has been contracted. 

He stated further that the role of the school is 
to educate the whole child and that the essential 
part of education is health education. Included 
in the health part of the program is health service 
with medical examination, and physical education 
with emphasis on all around activity, general physi- 
cal education, corrective physical education and 
athletics. He emphasized that athletics should 
not be highly competitive but should be for the 
spirit and enjoyment of the game and not con- 
ducted to make financial profit for the school. 
Physical education should be supported by the 


school the same as any other academic or extra- 
curricular activity rather than by gate receipts 
from athletic games. 

Dr. Bracken’s concluding remarks were: that 
helping boys and girls grow up better is the reason 
for education; that strength without health is im- 
possible; and that the future of our nation lies in 
the health of our children. 

“Alcoholism As An Illness” was the topic dis- 
cussed by Mr. R. M. Henderson, Assistant Director 
of the National Committee for Education on Alco- 
holism, at the second general session. 

He opened his address by saying there were 
many misconceptions held by people today, namely: 
that alcoholism is a moral question, that it is in- 
herited, that it is a stimulant, and that the people 
of the lower social strata are mostly effected. He 
gave data to indicate the magnitude and extent to 
which alcohol affects the population of the United 
States. He related that science has found no defi- 
nite cure, that relief and rehabilitation must come 
through education, both of the public and of the 
alcoholic himself, rather than by tossing him into 
jail and handling him as a common criminal. Edu- 
cation is being accomplished at the present time 
through several agencies, namely: the Alcoholics 
Anonymous, the National Committee for Educa- 
tion on Alcoholism and by the Yale University 
Committee on Alcoholism. — 

In summarizing his remarks Mr. Henderson em- 
phasized the following points: that alcoholism is 
an illness, that the alcoholic can be helped, that 
alcoholism is a public program, and that prevention 
by education is most imperative if alcoholism is te 
be conquered. 

“Fun With Music” was the theme used by Pro- 
fessor Alfred A. Stewart, Director of Musical Or- 
ganizations, Purdue University, in conducting the 
program for Conference luncheon. This was a very 
interesting and highly entertaining program con- 
sisting of jokes, piano solos and audience partici- 
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pation in group singing cleverly conducted by 
Professor Stewart. Dr. L. W. Olds, President of 
the State Association was presiding officer at this 
meeting and introduced all the new officers of the 
Association for next year, which are: 
President-Elect: Joe Moran. 
Vice-President: Dorothy LaSalle. 
(Health) 
Vice-President: Paul Clark. 
(Phys. Education) 


_ Vice-President: Ben Hellenberger. 
(Recreation) 


Membership Secy.: Jane Bradshaw. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Ada Kennard. 

Member-at-Large: Randolph Webster. 
SECTION MEETINGS 


Health Education—Besides the helpful and in- 
teresting remarks of Miss Catherine Vavra, Chief 
of Health Education, Wayne University, Mr. Leo 
Wolf, Grade School teacher, Herman School, De- 
troit, gave a grand demonstration lesson in health 
instruction on “How to Detect Dental Caries and 
Care of the teeth.” The evidence of interest. en- 
thusiasm and learning on the part of the pupils 
showed the results of his good teaching. 

Camping and Outdoor Education—Topics in this 
area were discussed by several speakers in this 
section, of which the Chairman was Mr. Julian W. 
Smith, Chief, Health, Physical Education, Recrea- 
tion, School Camping and Outdoor Education, 
Michigan State Department of Public Instruction. 

The main thought expressed here was that out- 
door education is not just recreation activities as 
softball and badminton moved to the country, but 
the seeking of new educational experiences in camp 
and outdoor situations where school children are 
taken to a camp for a week. There in a natural 
laboratory they learn to apply their academic school 
training, learn to solve new problems, and to make 
many personal and emotional adjustments. The 
camp, therefore, becomes a part of general educa- 
tion and belongs to the whole school. 

Individual Gymnastics—“The Role of the Physi- 
cal Education Teacher in Correctives” was the topic 
discussed by a panel in this section. The main 
point brought out here was that whenever possible 
the handicapped individual should participate in 
the regular physical education classes to give a 
feeling of belonging, and for general physical con- 
ditioning, but this should be supplemented with 
special individual exercises for specific lesions or 
handicaps of the individual. Also that physical 
education for the handicapped should begin in the 
first grade, together with other academic subjects 
of general education, and not put off until later 
years when the handicaps may become more or less 
permanent and the beneficial results of the physi- 
tal activities will be less effective. 
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Teacher Education—Dr. Laurie Campbell, De- 
partment of Physical Education for Women, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and Mr. Charles Forsythe, 
Director, Michigan State High School Athletics, re- 
ported on the study made on “Professional Prepara- 
tion in Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion” at Jackson’s Mill, West Virginia, in 1948. 
They told about the outstanding piece of work 
which was accomplished by a group of experts 
gathered there in up-grading the requirements and 
standards of teacher preparation curriculums. 

Men’s Athletics—‘‘Football Applied to Life” was 
the subject of a very interesting talk given by Mr. 
Bo McMillan, Coach of the Detroit Lions Profes- 
sional Football Team. Following this talk was a 
panel on which was Dr. Carl E. Badgely, renowned 
surgeon of the University of Michigan, and others 
who discussed the timely and lively subject of “The 
Status of Football and Other Highly Competitive 
Sports in the Elementary and Junior High School 
Programs.” The summarizing statement of this 
discussion was that evidence was presented on both 
sides of the controversial question, that competi- 
tive sports and particularly football was neither 
indorsed nor condemned, and that the whole ques- 
tion needs further study before definite conclusions 
can be reached. 


Women’s Athletics—‘‘Softball Teaching Aids and 
Progression” was the topic presented through 
movies and speakers, by Miss Gladys Ferguson. 
Chairman of this section and from Central High 
School, Kalamazoo, and the 1949 President of the 
Association. Films were shown on softball and 
problems discussed as related to the various school 
levels-—elementary, junior and senior high school. 


In conclusion a word should be said also about 
the splendid demonstrations which were held in 
dance skills, basketball skills, wrestling skills, and 
co-recreational activities, and the highly successful 
social hour consisting of demonstrations of mixers 
and square dancing, which was directed by Mr. 
Arthur T. Carty, Department Head, Cass Technical 
High School, Detroit, the last evening of the Con- 
ference. Mention should also be made of the fine 
commercial exhibits arranged for by Mr. George 
Mead, Assistant Director, Health Education, De- 
troit Public Schools. The exhibits contributed a 
great deal in making the convention a well-rounded 
one by exhibiting and demonstrating the newest 
items in equipment which provide the best protec- 
tion for health and safety. Praise and appreciation 
should be given to Mr. Vaughn Blanchard, Director 
of Health Education, Detroit Public Schools, who 
was convention manager and was responsible in a 
large measure for the sugcess of the Conference. 

It is sincerely believed that the program ar- 
ranged, for all who attended, a highly interesting 
and beneficial program which brought forth new 
ideas and inspired the delegates to be better citi- 
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zens, teachers, councilors and administrators on re- 
turning to their positions. 


Dr. Randolph Webster has been recently elected 
National Secretary-Treasurer of Sigma Delta Psi, 
the National Honorary Athletic Fraternity. 

He has also been appointed chairman of the 
Committee on School Health Legislation of the 
Michigan School Health Association. 
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CHARACTER 


I have to live with myself, and so I want to be fit 
for myself to know. 


I want to be able, as days go by always to look 
myself straight in the eye; 


I don’t want to stand with the setting sun, and hate 
myself for the things I’ve done. 


I don’t want to keep on a closet shelf a lot of secrets 
about myself, 


And fool myself, as I come and go, into thinking 
nobody else will know 


The kind of a person I really am; I don’t want to 
dress myself up in sham. 


I want to go out with my head erect, I want to de- 
serve all folks’ respect; 


But here is the struggle for fame and pelf, I want 
to be able to like myself. 


I don’t want to look at myself and know that I’m 
bluster and bluff and empty show. 


I can never hide myself from me; I see what others 
may never see; 


I know what others may never know; I never can 
fool myself, and so 


Whatever happens I want to be self-respecting and 
conscience free. 


—Anonymous. 


VISION AND SUCCESS 
(Continued from Page 8) 


seconds for the blink plus .25 seconds for the 
return of the eye ball).** 

These facts offer a possible explanation for many 
errors in athletic skills. We know, for example, 
that a fast ball travels from pitcher to catcher in 
4 to .6 seconds. Now should a batter blink as the 
ball leaves the pitcher’s hand, it means that the 
ball is not seen during most of its flight. The simple 
act of blinking at the wrong time may account for 


many errors in hitting, catching, throwing a basket- 
ball, etc. 


**It is not completely clear to the writer whether the 
return movement of the eye ball occurs simultaneously 
with the lid movement or whether it follows the lid 
movement. Should it be the former, probably only a 
fraction of the time for the eye ball to return should be 
added to the blink duration. Since ‘Lawson uses the time 
interval of .55 seconds to calculate the blink index, it is 


aq that the eye movement follows the opening of 
e lid. 
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Furthermore, Lawson finds that in a study of 
the frequency of blinking the individual is sur- 
prisingly consistent, that is, the individual blinks 
with great regularity. In an analysis of the fre- 
quency of blinks he finds his subjects fall into four 
general types: 

Type No. 1 blinks every 2.8 seconds. 
Type No. 2 blinks every 3.6 seconds. 
Type No. 3 blinks every 5.8 seconds. 
Type No. 4 blinks every 12.0 seconds. 

A determination of the blackout period by divid- 
ing the blackout interval (.55 seconds) by the in- 
terval between the initiations of consecutive blinks 
gives the following results: 

Type No. 1 equals 20% 
Type No. 2 equals 15% 
Type No. 3 equals 9% 
Type No. 4 equals 5% 

These percentages represent the average time 
the various blinking types are blinded. It means 
that some individuals are blinded as much as 20% 
of the time it is generally assumed they are seeing 
while other individuals are blinded only 5% of 
the time. These relatively wide differences in black- 
out periods between blinking types may account 
for some of the individual differences in athletic 
errors. The individual who is normally blinded 
20% of the time has a greater chance of being 
blinded during the critical time interval of hitting 
a ball, etc. On the other hand, the individual who 
is blinded only 5% of the time runs less risk of 
having his blinks coincide with critical time in- 
tervals. 

The extent to which blinking is related to ath- 
letic errors is, of course, unknown at the present 
time. The problem, however, is worthy of consider- 
ation because it may give insight into many forms 
of athletic errors. And too, it may enable the coach 
and physical educator to eventually reduce many 
of these errors. The present writer has found it a 
relatively simple matter to train himself not to 
blink for as long as a minute at a time, and with 
no great physical discomfort. It may eventually 
prove that a simple training program of teaching 
batters not to blink during a pitch will reduce the 
number of missed balls. 
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TEAM EQUALIZATION 
(Continued from Page 4) 


Leonard Clark of Melrose, Massachusetts, re- 
ported outstanding results in the equalization of 
teams by the Strength Index.* Out of 57 intra- 
mural football games 35% ended in tie scores. 
~ Out of 72 ice hockey games played over 60% were 
either tied or won by one point. In Andover, 
Massachusetts, similar results were obtained by the 
author.* At Ithaca College, Yavits equalized op- 
ponents and also found in nearly every case that 
the scores in games between teams divided into 
equal strength groups were very close.* 


The value of equality in intramural athletics 
cannot be underestimated: 


1. When students know they are matched 
fairly (justice), interest in team play is high. 
This we know, and player absenses are reduced. 


2. The number of participants is increased. 
(In Melrose, games were played by students 
never before interested.) 


3. Parents endorse the program. (Public rela- 
tions work, a minimum of effort.) 


4. There is an increase in spectators as the 
news of close contests spreads through the com- 
munity. 


5. Educational aims seem to be more nearly 
realized. 


1Cox, W. and K. DuBois, “Equating Opponents in 
Junior High School Activities,’ Supplement to the Re- 
search Quarterly, Vol. V1, No. 1 (March 1935). 


2Clark, L.. “Athletics and Sportsmanship: Policies and 
Techniques,” Education, Vol. 60, No. 8 (April 1940). 


3Willgoose, C. E., “Equalization of Teams by the 
Strength Index,” Unpublished study, Andover Public 
Schools, Andover, Mass. (1942). 


4Yavits, I., “Equalizing Opponents in a Teacher Train- 
ing School,” Education, Vol. 60, No. 8, (April 1940). 


Here, we have talked about a program aimed at 
developing Social Values or social fitness. This 
may not be the total answer to the social efficiency 
problem, but it is a beginning. Let us emphasize 
the word beginning and recall once more the 
Chinese scholar who said: 

“The journey of a thousand miles begins with 
one step.” 


Presented before the Administrative 
Measurement Section, Eastern District 
Association, April, 1948. 


PRACTICE TEACHING 


(Continued from Page 11) 


An analysis of the worth of the “Squad Plan 1” 
used during the semester has shown several inter- 
esting points. The worthwhile aspects of the plan 
were: 


1. Four out of every five weeks the pupil's 
had the same instructor tending to make it possible 
for them to learn more than they might have under 
a plan of constant changing of instructors and 
method of instruction. 


2. Each student teacher was given the great- 
est amount of time to teach a designated number 
of pupils entirely under his jurisdiction that it was 
possible to provide considering the number of as- 
signed teachers who had to be accommodated. 


3. Each student teacher was given an oppor- 
tunity to experience a small amount of supervisory 
control under the rotating plan used. 


4. The classes receive a higher degree of ex- 
pert instruction than is ordinarily true in public 
schools. 


The undesirable aspects of the plan seem to be: 


1. The original sub-supervisor had no specific 
group with which to work a majority of the time. 


2. Each student had too small a group with 
which to work making it difficult for him to conduct 
certain phases of his instruction. 


We definitely agree that the number of classes 
available to our practice teachers is highly inade- 
quate and that many of the experiences they are 
receiving are not truly representative of actual 
situations in the field. We do feel however that the 
plan in use is providing our teachers with a few of 
the desirable experiences and truly hope others with 
similar problems will benefit by our experience and 
feel that this “Squad Plan 1” system may prove 
valuable in their situation. 
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CUSTOM-BUILT COURSE 
(Continued from Page 6) 


how to score in bowling (from dart-bowl) ; learned 
how to play shuffle board (for that next ocean 
voyage); increased skills in some of the games 
that are popular in rumpus rooms; become more 
at home in the water; rubbed elbows with others 
whose physical handicap may be greater or more 
apparent, and, we hope, received a good deal of 
fun and enjoyment in the process. 


PARENT-PUPIL 
PARTICIPATION 
(Continued from Page 9) 


mothers and daughters. It might be advisable, 
either at the beginning or further on in the program, 
to have some sessions for mothers and daughters 
and other sessions for fathers and sons. In order 
to further carry out the aim of teaching pupils 
and parents to play together, there should be in- 
cluded some activities requiring simple and inex- 
pensive equipment so that families could with little 
expense be able to play at home some of the activ- 
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ities they learn through the “Family Physical Rec- 
reation Night” program. Suggested activities might 
include the following: aerial darts, squash, captain 
ball, tumbling, shuffleboard, handball, square 
dancing, swimming, basketball foul shooting, ten- 
nis, ping pong, volleyball, and others. 

In the past several programs bringing parents to 
the school have been operated with success. The 
“Open House” type of program invites the parents 
to come and watch the pupils engage in activities 
representative of their school physical education 
and intramural programs. “Family Nights” have 
been conducted in which parents and children come 
for participation separately in more or less passive 
recreation such as listening to concerts, looking at 
movies, singing, handcraft work, and the like. “Par- 
ents Night,” giving parents a chance to learn and 
participate in a variety of forms of active physical 
recreation, has proved successful in the Chapel 
Hill community. Herein is proposed a plan for 
getting pupils and parents to participate together 
in active, health maintaining recreation through a 
“Family Physical Recreation Night.” Such a pro- 
gram, under efficient leadership, would lead to 
closer cooperation between home and school. It 
would go far toward satsifying the need for active 
recreation among parents and young people. Most 
important of all, it would help to bring family 
groups together in closer understanding and fellow- 
ship. 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By W. K. STREIT, Director of Physical Education 


Cincinnati Public Schools 


The Cincinnati Turnverein now one hundred 
years old, was established by refugees who fled 
Germany during the Revolution of 1848. They 
brought with them the system and principles of 
gymnastic training which today is the foundation 
body building system used in the military academy 
at West Point and the naval academy at Annapolis, 
and in schools, colleges, and clubs throughout the 
country. 

The Turner system of physical training was 
founded by the German school teacher, Friederich 
Ludwig Jahn in 1811, who hoped to build up the 
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youth of his land after the disastrous Napoleonic 
wars. He opened the first playground, and in evolv- 
ing his system of free exercises, marching forma- 
tions and educational gymnastics, various pieces of 
gymnastic apparatus were developed. Among these 
were the horizontal bar, parallel bars, side horse, 
buck and vaulting tables. 

The word “Turner” probably was an adaptation 
of the French word, “tourner” meaning one who 
turns, exercises; and came to mean anyone taking 
part in gymnastics and athletics. The words Turn- 
verein and Turngeminde mean gymnastic club or 
society. 
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After the Civil War, the Turner societies multi- 
plied and a national confederation was organized, 
sub-divided into circuits and districts. National 
competitions were held every four years (Turn- 
fests). Qualified teachers were scarce, so the na- 
tional Turner body founded the first American 
teacher training course for physical education in- 
structors in New York City in 1866 which was 
known as the Normal College of the North Ameri- 
can Gymnastic Union. The College moved to Mil- 
waukee, and after 1907 located in Indianapolis. 
In 1941, the College was merged with Indiana Uni- 
versity, and is now known as the Normal College 
of the American Gymnastic Turner Union of Indi- 
ana University. 

For the earliest beginnings of physical education 
in the public schools of Cincinnati, we must go 
back to the year 1857 when Superintendent Andrew 
Rickoff said, “The enterprise and liberality of indi- 
vidual trustees has resulted in the placement of a 
few parallel bars, horizontal ladders, and circular 
swings on the playground of four of our school- 
houses.” The following year, the Board of Edu- 
. cation ordered that five minutes per day be given 
to calisthenic exercises. 


In 1860, gymnastics were made a part of the 
curriculum and two instructors, Louis Graeser and 
Dr. Christian were employed. This type of in- 
struction was pursued for fourteen years until 1874 
and subsequently without special teachers, contin- 
ued of its own momentum for ten more years. From 
1883 to 1887, gymnastics were not officially recog- 
nized or taught. However, during this time William 
A. Stecher, instructor at the North Cincinnati Turn- 
verein, and his successor, Oscar Sputh, both taught 
unofficially and without salary for a time in the 
Normal School and in several public schools. 


In 1890, a board committee recommended that 
gymnasiums be erected in the yards of Woodward 
and Hughes High Schools measuring 30x 50 feet 
at a cost of $8,000, later increased to $12,000. 

During the school year 1891-92 the Turners 
organized in four societies, with a total membership 
of over one thousand, elected a joint committee 
for the purpose of bringing their project before 
the Board of Education. This committee sent the 
following communication: 


Cincinnati, O. 
Nov. 2, 1891. 


To the Honorable Board of Education 
Cincinnati, O. 


Gentlemen—The members of the four 
Turnvereins, or Gymnasia, of this 
city, desirous of having the physical 
well-being of our youth cared for, as 
well as the intellectual one, wish to 
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impress upon your honorable body 
the necessity of a rational physical © 
training of the pupils of our common 
schools. In order to give your hon- 
orable body an opportunity to person- 
ally acquaint yourselves with the va- 
rious steps taken during a series of 
systematic exercises, with a view to 
developing the physical faculties of 
the rising generation, our three teach- 
ers of gymnastics, Messrs. Eckstein, 
Knoch, and Speidel, offer to teach 
gymnastics, without any charge what- 
ever, for three months, and permis- 
sion (sic) given them to devote at 
least fifteen minutes daily to each 
class receiving instruction in gym- 
nastics. It is hoped, in case of your 
acceptance of our offer, that the mem- 
bers of your honorable body will wit- 
ness the exercises as often as pos- 
sible, and we trust that they will 
readily see the necessity of the har- 
monious development of body and 
mind, and vote for a speedy and per- 
manent introduction of gymnastics 
into our common schools. 


Respectfully, 
ALFRED HERHOLZ, 


Secretary Committee for the 
Introduction of Physical 
Culture into the Common 
Schools 


The Committee on Course of Study reported 
favorably upon the proposition, and the instructors 
were assigned to schools. 

In 1892, John Molter, a member of the Sandusky 
Ohio Turners, introduced into the Ohio Legislature, 
the “Moulter” (Sic) bill which made it mandatory 
for the school boards of the larger cities of Ohio 
to adopt in their curriculum, the practice of phys- 
ical training under proper supervision. Ohio be- 
= the first state in the union to adopt such a 
aw. 

The men of Cincinnati who took an active part 
in making this bill a law and encouraging the 
adoption of physical education as a part of the 
school curriculum were: Gustav Tafel, Mayor of 
Cincinnati; Franz Hafner, Wm. Ricker, Fritz 
Bertsch, Robert Georgie, Julius Fleger, George F. 
Dieterle, Philip Finkmeier, and others. The com- 
bined force and influence of these men received 
support from similar groups in Dayton, Columbus, 
Cleveland and Toledo, all helping John Molter in 
his forward looking legislature. 

In accordance with the new state law, the Cin- 
cinnati Board of Education appointed Dr. Carl 
Ziegler of Cleveland as Superintendent of Physical 
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Culture with Dr. Arthur A. Knock, Dr. Gustave 
Eckstein, Florence Wells and Adelaide Spills as 
assistants. With the opening of the gymnasiums 
at Woodward and Hughes in 1893, Dr. E. A. Poos 
and Dr. William Ocker were appointed to the 
growing department and Dr. Robert Nohr joined 
the staff two years later. 

These men and women were truly pioneers who 
blazed the trail for the program which exists in 
our schools and colleges today. They were well 
grounded in the theory and practice of physical 
education, enthusiastic, energetic, cooperative and 
loyal. They were fired with a belief in the value 
of physical activity as a means of developing health, 
strength, endurance, body skills and desirable social 
qualities. 


They were men and women of vision who laid a 
firm foundation upon which we were privileged to 
build the super structure. Today, Cincinnati has 
150 special teachers and coaches of physical activ- 


ities who influence the lives of 56,000 children an- 
nually from kindergarten thru grade twelve. The 
modern program consists of health, physical edu- 
cation and recreation in the gymnasium, swimming 
pool, class room and on the playfield and embrace 
a well rounded instructional program, intramural 
and interscholastic athletics. We are indebted to 
these pioneers and to the Turners for their con- 
tributions to the growing field of health, physical 
education and recreation. 
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WILLIAM K. STREIT 

“Bill” Streit was born in Saint Louis, Missouri, 
on August 12, 1901. He attended school there be- 
fore entering the Normal College of the American 
Gymnastic Union. He holds the B. S. degree from 
the University of Cincinnati and from Indiana Uni- 
versity; the M. A. degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University and an honorary Master’s 
Degree from the Normal College. 

“Bill” started his work in physical education as 
Managing Director of the Gymnasium and Com- 
munity Center in Newport, Kentucky, and re- 
mained there for nine years until he became Direc- 
tor of the Department of Physical Education in 
the Cincinnati Public Schools in 1930. This posi- 
tion he has capably held since. 

The professional activities of this Phi Epsilon 
Kappan include being President of the Mid-West 
Physical Education Association. He is at’ present 
Vice-President for Physical Education of the A. A. 
-H. P. E. & R. He received the Honor Award of 
the A. A. H. P. E. & R. in 1942. He has been an 
interested and active member of choral and bowling 
clubs in Cincinnati, and an organizer and trustee 
of Boys’ Club of Cincinnati, Inc. The authorship 
of many articles, the Handbook of Social Recrea- 
tion, and a prolific contributor to the Physical 
Educator, of which he is an active Assistant Ed- 
itor, and a recent election to the Vice-Presidency 
of Phi Epsilon Kappa all indicate his worthiness 
to be known in Who’s Who in Phi Epsilon Kappa. 


WHO’S WHO IN PHI EPSILON KAPPA 


BLACK AND GOLD NEWS 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS 
Brother W. K. Streit Appointed National Vice Pres- 
ident. The untimely loss of our National President, 
Brother Fred E. Foertsch, has made it necessary to select 


a National Vice President. Although we are in continuous 
session as a National Chapter, it would take too much 
time to receive nominations from the chapters and hold 
an election by mail. Therefore, by virtue of the authority 
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vested in the Naitonal President in Item 22, Section IV of 
Article IV of the Constitution, “The National President 
shall have power to fill vacancies in office which are 
elective, subject to the ratification of the appointees by 
the National Council,” National President Brother Earl 
W. Vornheder appointed Brother W. K. Streit National 
Vice President. The appointment was ratified unanimous- 
ly by the National Council. 

Brother Streit’s qualifications are well known. He has 
been Director of Physical Education in the Public Schools 
of Cincinnati for twenty years, President of the Mid-West 
Section of the A.A.H.P.E.R., a member of many im- 
portant national committees and at the present time he is 
Vice President of the A.A.H.P.E.R. We are indeed 
fortunate that Bill, as he is known to all who are ac- 
quainted with him, was willing to accept the appoint- 
ment. 

Brother Wilfred G. Collins Appointed Counselor of 
District I. By virtue of the authority vested in the Na- 
tional President in Item 45, Section I, Article III of the 
By-Laws, Brother Wilfred G. Collins of the Philadelphia 
Alumni was appointed Counselor of District I. Brother 
Collins has taught in Philadelphia since 1930, has been 
very active in Local, State and National H.P.E.R. Asso- 
ciations, a past President of the Pennsylvania State 
Organization and past Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Philadelphia Alumni Chapter. He is a good man for this 
important position. 

PHI EPSILON KAPPA AT BOSTON 

Every brother who attends the National Convention of 
the A.A.H.P.E.R. at Boston is urgently requested to make 
use of the fraternity room as a meeting place. This room 
will cost us about $50.00 for the five days so it should be 
used as much as possible. The room will be in the Hotel 
Statler. 

Every year since 1940 Phi Epsilon Kappa has promoted 
a pre-convention meeting in the afternoon followed by a 
dinner meeting for members and their guests in the eve- 
ning. If you are in Boston on Tuesday, April 19, don’t 
miss the symposium on “Sportsmanship in Athletics” and 
the dinner meeting. See below. 

Pre-Convention Meeting 
Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 
Tuesday, April 19, 2:30-4:00 P.M. 
Chairman: W. K. Streit, Director of Physical Education, 
Cincinnati Public Schools. 
Presiding Chairman: Earl Vornheder, Assistant Principal, 
Winton Place School, Cincinnati, Ohio. Summarizer: 
W. C. DeTurk, Vice Principal, Roxborough Senior 
High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Symposium: Sportsmanship in Athletics 
From the viewpoint of the 


State Director—Charles E. Forsythe, State Direc- 
tor of Athletics, Lansing, Michigan. 


Sports Official—Paul Swaffield, Hood Rubber Co., 


Watertown, Mass. 

School Administrator—Fred J. Gillis, Assistant 
Superintendent in charge of Physical Educa- 
tion, Boston Public Schools. 

Athletic Director—John M. Harmon, Director of 
Physical Education and Athletics, Boston 
University. 

Discussion Leader: Del Oberteuffer, Professor of Physical 
Education, The Ohio State University, Columbus. 


6:00-7:30 P.M.—Dinner Meeting for Members of Phi Ep- 
silon Kappa Fraternity and Their Guests. Sponsored 
by Alpha Zeta Chapter, Boston University, G. Law- 
rence Rarick, Associate Professor of Education, Chair- 
man. 
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THE NEW LAW COMMITTEE 


Brother Martin Trieb, who was appointed chairman of 
the Standing Committee on Law last August, has selected 
the following Brothers as members of his committee: 

Don Handy, Lambda Chapter 

G. A. Naslund, Sigma Alpha Chapter 
George Cameron, Los Angeles Alumni 
Carl F. Trieb, Chi Chapter . 


FOUNDERS DAY 


It is hoped that every chapter is making arrangements 
to celebrate FOUNDERS DAY appropriately. This should 
be one of the outstanding events of the year. If your 
chapter officers have not made the necessary preparations 
appoint yourself a committee of one and try to build a 
fire under them. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 


It seems that the new Life Membership Regulations as 
published in the May 1948 issue of the Black and Gold 
Bulletin are not quite clear. The following explanations 
may be of interest to you: 

A Life Membership is $50.00 if it is paid in one lump 
sum or $60.00 in six yearly $10.00 payments. A member 
is given a credit of $1.00 for each year he has paid na- 
tional dues. If the current dues of three dollars ($3.00) 
have been paid, then this $3.00 is also credited toward 
the life membership provided the balance is paid before 
September 1. For instance, if John Jones has paid dues 
for 17 years up to September 1, 1948, and has paid his 
1948-49 dues he will get a credit of $17.00 plus $3.00 or 
$20.00 and will receive a Life Membership for $30.00 if 
this is paid before September 1, 1949. 

The Central Office is planning to notify every active 
Brother who has a credit of $10.00 or more exactly how 
much a Life Membership will cost him. Chapter secre- 
taries will also be sent a credit list for the members on 
their roster. 

The one dollar credit was determined from the fact 
that $1.00 of the dues paid by every Alumnus is placed in 
the Savings Account. Fifty dollars ($50.00) for each Life 
Membership is placed in a special Life Membership Fund 
which can be invested only in government securities. 
Item 71, Article IX, Section II of the By-Laws states that 
this fund may not be spent for any purpose. Only the 
interest may be used. This means that the net worth of 
the “se can never be less than its Life Membership 
Fund. 

Why not add your bit to this fund? Become a life 
member now while the dollar is cheap, avoid the trouble 
of paying annual dues, save money in the long run and 
have the satisfaction of knowing that after you have 
passed away you will still be endowing the Fraternity 
with the interest on that $50.00 for the next 1,000 years, 
we hope. 

Your editor Karl W. Bookwalter thinks that way and 
became Life Member No. 46 last month. 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 
Dues paid as of January 15, 1948 
Collegiate Chapters 


First: Alpha ....... 64 

Second: Rho 63 

60 
Alpha 64 Rho. 63 
Zeta 20 =~Phi 16 
Iota 22 
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8 Alpha Gamma .............. 27 
40 Alpha Beta 
60 Sigma Alpha 
24 Alpha Epsilon ................ 35 
Total 694 
Alumni Chapters 
First: Cincinnati 86 
Second: Philadelphia 54 
Third: Detroit . 40 
Cincinnati Philadelphia ................. 54 
-......... Pittsburg 31 
Milwaukee Unaffiliated 87 
1948-49 Initiations as of January 15 
Xi Alpha Gamma .............. 11 
Mu Alpha Zeta _........ 11 
Rho Pittsburgh Alumni ........ 11 
-Alpha Beta « Alpha Theta .... 8 
Psi Detroit Alumni .............. 1 
COLLEGIATE CHAPTER NEWS ITEMS 
Zeta 


As a service to the Brothers of the fraternity the Zeta 
Chapter, through its district counselor, Kenneth Seixas, 
has planned a fraternity-wide project of supplying fra- 
ternal stationery. All chapter secretaries have been fur- 
nished with prices of the stationery for different quanti- 
ties with and without the crest. 


Eta 
The chapter sponsored a toy drive for the Christmas 
Season. Contributions were wrapped as gift packages 
and sent to the needy children in the Trenton area. The 
chapter expects to take an active part in the production of 
the All-College Review. 


Kappa 

The chapter had meetings twice a month at which 
time the members discussed controversial physical educa- 
tion problems, organized their intramural teams and held 
friendly get-to-gethers. A record dance was held in 
Waterman Gymnasium just before Christmas and for the 
New Year the members have bright prospects and much 
enthusiasm. 

Work is being done on a locator chart and map of the 
Kappa Chapter Alumni. The chart will be placed on the 
P. E. K. bulletin board. The second semester meetings 
will be enhanced by prominent speakers. Some of the 
members will officiate the sports events of the University 
Winter Ice Carnival and all are looking forward to the 
bang up Annual Founders Day party with the Detroit 
Alumni in April. 


Mu 
A series of lecture programs open to the entire student 
body has proved a very worthwhile project. A campaign 
is being conducted to raise funds for the return of a 
chapter house as before the war. Plans are being made to 
conduct a form of Golden Gloves tournament. More de- 
tails on this in the next issue. 
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Brothers of Pi Chapter, Especially, 


DON’T MISS THE FOLLOWING ABOUT XI 


Last May 26th, right at the end of the school year, 
Brothers John Dodgé and Tom Jones were initiated into 
Xi Chapter partly thru the insistence of District Coun- 
celor Carl Klafs and the Central Office that something 
be done to keep the chapter from going inactive again 
this year. The only other collegiate Brothers who were 
to return to school in September were Paul Mercer and 
Francis Connor. Dodge was elected President and Jones 
secretary-treasurer, immediately after being initiated. 
Connor, the past president promised to assist and Mercer 
followed suit. Before the summer vacation had started, 
these four Brothers decided to initiate at least 30 men 
the first semester of this year. This was done at the 
suggestion of the Central Office. They contacted all of 
the eligible men and lo and behold on December 8, 1948, 
not 30 but 34 pledges were initiated at the finest banquet 
and entertainment that the chapter ever had. To top all, 
six members of the faculty led by the Chapter Sponsor, 
Randy Watkins, became active and now instead of four 
active members Xi has a strong chapter of 44 enthusiastic 
Brothers. 

President Dodge in letter to the Central Office has 
this to say: 

“You are well acquainted with the status of the chapter 
last spring. Your correspondence expressed a great deal 
of pessimism about the future of the chapter here at 
Laramie, Wyoming. However, in the future I expect 
our relations to be of a more cordial nature and in return 
I assure you the heartiest cooperation of the officers and 
members of Xi Chapter. I have been fortunate enough to 
be aided by a competent staff. Brothers Jones, Mercer and 
Connor have proven themselves invaluable in developing 
our chapter. 

“The chaotic condition of the local records imposed an 
insurmountable problem, so we set aside all previous 
material and started this year with a clean slate. Our 
program has been developed along four lines: 1) the 
membership drive, 2) fund raising activities, 3) a super 
initiation and banquet and 4) securing a picture of each 
member for the yearbook and permanent scrapbook. 


“For the membershp drive we stressed the personal 
qualifications of the prospective members, which after all 
is the prime factor in all phases of human endeavor. 
The four officers, from our list of 53 acceptable can- 
didates, secured 34 pledges which insures us a sound 
basis on which to built Xi. The fund raising raffle was 
very successful due to the excellent cooperation of the 
members, the faculty and the pledges. 


-“In order to keep the student body aware that we are 
in existence we have purchased a page in the yearbook. 
Here we will have the pictures of the members and a 
little article regarding our purposes and activities. 

“For 1949 Xi is planning an overnight camping trip, a 
skating party, a chartered bus to the regional convention 
in Denver and another membership drive. 


“A recent incident related to me by our sponsor, 
Brother Watkins, certainly proved gratifying to the offi- 
cers. One of the new initiates told Mr. Watkins that he 
had felt lost at the University of Wyoming, as though he 
wasn’t one of the fellows, but rather like an outsider look- 
ing in. Since becoming a member of Phi Epsilon Kappa 
this has all been changed and now he has the feeling of 
being wanted which has proved a new inspiration for 
him. We are glad of this for if Phi Epsilon Kappa can 
be a source of strength to individuals we feel that our 
work has not been in vain. I am sure that there are 
other cases of this nature that have not been brought to 
light, but which certainly justify the existence of our 
organization. 
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“I expect to carry on my correspondence with you at 
more frequent intervals for our mutual benefit and that 
of P. E. K. I am also looking forward to meeting you 
at the National Convention of the A. A. H. P. E. & R. in 
Boston.” 

Fraternally yours, 
JOHN H. DODGE, 


President of Xi Chapter. 
Rho 


Our chapter of 41 enthusiastic Brothers initiated 23 


pledges on January 9. Arrangements are being made for 
our annual FOUNDERS DAY BANQUET on April 9 
in the Illinois Union Building. The event will be a formal 
affair and will include a dinner and a dance. A sweater 
dance will be held on February 11. We are planning to 
sponsor a SPORTS DAY sometime in the spring. This 
event will probably consist of gymnastics, fencing, fly 
casting demonstrations, wrestling and other things. There 
will be an admission charge and we hope to make some 
money out of it. 

A committee has been formed for the purpose of gather- 
ing old sports equipment. This equipment will be packed 
and sent to New York or San Francisco where it will be 
shipped to foreign countries who are badly in need of it. 

Brother Montoye, our sponsor and Brother Robert 
Marx, secretary of Alpha chapter have made arrange- 
ments to have a Rho-Alpha outing sometime this spring 
somewhere in Indiana. Arrangements have also been 
made to purchase a plaque on which will be inscribed 
the name of the graduating Brother with the highest 
scholastic average. 


CHARLES KRISTUFEC, 
Secretary. 


Upsilon 
Billy Crandall is the only chapter secretary who sent 
a yearly program to the Central Office. It took a little 
time for the chapter to get started but after several pre- 
liminary meeings they really got things started. The 
following program contains several good suggestions: 
December 8, Formal Initiation of 12 pledges. 
December 18, Mr. Strimer, “Traveling Teams.” 
January 5, Round table discussion in Mr. Freeman’s home 
on, “Our Community Responsibility.” 
January 26, Mr. Geesman, “The Practical Organization 
of a P. E. Service Class Program.” 
February 16, Round table discussion on “Our Obligations 
to the Profession.” 
March 2, Mr. Daugherty, “Your First Week of Baseball 
Practice.” 
March 23, Mr. Cutchin, subject to be selected by him. 
April 6, Mr. Freeman, “Protecting Athletic Equipment.” 
April 12, Founders Day Celebration. 
April 19, Mr. Fraser, “Spring Football vs. Spring Sports.” 
April 27, Mr. Gauthier, “Buying Equipment.” 
May 11, Guest speaker to be chosen. 
May 25, Election and installation of 1949-50 officers. 


Alpha Gamma 


Brother Hanford Rants writes that our most distant 
chapter way up northwest in Pullman, Washington, has 
three major projects for the 1948-49 year. 

I. To gather books and try to get space in the gym- 
nasium for a Physical Education Library dedicated to 
Dr. Vincent G. DiGiovanna an outstanding physical edu- 
cator at the State University of Washington who passed 
away. 

II. To sponsor classes in business letter writing for 
those interested, yet not wanting to take the full course. 

III. To help with the counseling of freshmen and 
sophomores in physical education. 
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ALUMNI CHAPTER NEWS ITEMS 
Buffalo 


Forty-three attended the Buffalo Alumni Christmas 
Partv. Henry Kumpf had charge of the entertainment and 
Andy Lascari acted as Santa Claus. Schnitzelbank, Ich 
Bin Ein Musicant and other humorous songs augmented 
the pleasures of the evening. 

At their January meeting the Buffalos and their wives 
were entertained with a lecture on gardening. A few 
months ago it was hunting dogs. What type of recrea- 
tion will be next, Buffalo? 


Cincinnati 
The Cincinnati Alumni started the 1948-49 year well 
with 97% of its membership becoming active again. We 
will finish the year with over 100 active members if our 
plan to initiate 18 prospective members this spring mate- 
rializes. Our meetings have been well attended and our 


programs interesting. Our usual attendance is between 
forty and forty-five members. 


Our September meeting was highlighted by summer 
reminiscences of the brothers. Many new jokes and some 
not so new were told. Howard Grimes was given the 
prize for the most interesting account of his summer 
activities, when he told of his trip through the “Rockies.” 

On October 16, our chapter was the guest of Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, at the football game with 
Xavier University of Cincinnati. After the ball game, 
a delicious chicken dinner was served at the Douglas 
Homestead. Brothers George Rider, Thomas VanVoorhis 
and George Blackburn, all of the Miami University staff, 
arranged a very humorous and informative program, 
“Mistakes in the News.” 

The program for the November 13 meeting, consisted 
of a panel discussion “Selling Your Physical Education 
Program.” Brothers Lees (Chairman), Cheeseman, 
Franklin, Powell, and Shear presented a very worth- 
while program. We are hoping that the above brothers 
will send the material to the Physical Educator to be 
published, in order that all the brothers of Phi Epsilon 
Kappa may benefit by it. 


In the December meeting, Brothers Morgan and Mc- 


- Cartney, coaches of Western Hills High School of Cin- 


cinnati, showed a good color film of their football game 
with Elder High, another local school. 

Vice President Amarant conducted a very lively dis- 
cussion on “Controversial issues in Physical Education” 
as the program for January. Only the lack of time 
stopped the discussion. 

The Cincinnati Alumni Chapter is proud of the large 
number of brothers who hold administrative posts in the 
Cincinnati School System, University of Cincinnati, and 
Miami University. We feel that this is an indication that 
Physical Education training and experience provide an 
excellent background for men wishing to get into the 
administrative field of Education. 


The following brothers of our chapter hold administra- 
tive positions in the above-mentioned institutions: 

Wm. K. Streit, Director Physical Education, Cincinnati 
Schools. 

Maurice Crotty, Director Pupil Personnel, Cincinnati 
Schools. 

Angus King, Assistant Director Physical Education, 
Cincinnati Schools. 

Winton Moeller, Principal Hartwell School, Cincinnati. 

Merner Call, Principal 12th District School, Cincinnati. 

James Patia, Principal Washburn School, Cincinnati. 

Earl Vornheder, Assistant Principal, Winton Place, 
Cincinnati. 

Julius Amarant, Assistant Principal, Washburn School, 
Cincinnati. 
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Ralph Foster, Assistant Principal, Schiel School, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Charles Mileham, Director Physical Education, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. 

George L. Rider, Director Physical Education, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Thomas VanVoorhis, Director Intramural Sports, Mi- 
ami University. 
Members Holding National Office in Phi Epsilon Kappa 

Earl Vornheder, President. 

Wm. K. Streit, Vice-President. 

Cleon Wingard, District Counselor. 


ROY E. SLONE, 
Publicity Chairman. 


Philadelphia 


Brothers of the Philadelphia Alumni were conspicuous 
for their participation, both in numbers and deed, on the 
program of the 27th Annual Convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania State A.H.P.E.R. held in Philadelphia on Decem- 
ber 9, 10, 11, 1948. The theme of the convention was, 
“Meeting the Need of Today.” 

Phi Epsilon Kappa, one of the four organizations 
sponsoring the convention, was in complete charge of the 
program featuring a lecture and discussion on athletic 
injuries relative to basketball, baseball and track. 

The following list will give you an idea of the extent 
~ to which our Philadelphia Brothers participated: 
Wilfred Collins, President and Toastmaster. 

C. W. Stoddart, Jr., Vice-President and State Journal 
Editor. 

Jacob D. Geiger, Exhibits; Chairman, Handicrafts. 

Arthur Gentile, Chairman, Membership Committee. 

Wm. Nicolai, Chairman; Necrology Committee. 

Robert H. Coates, Chairman; P. E. & A. Policies Com- 


mittee. 
Grover W. Mueller, Chairman; Convention Program 
Committee. 


G. H. Heineman, President, Phila. Assn., H.P.E.R. 

M. E. Carpenter, Chairman, Motion Pictures. 

C. O. Roeser, Chairman, 1948 Olympics. (National V-P 
of the A. A. U. of America.) 

W. R. Augustin, Chairman, and H. P. Keebler, Secretary, 
Problems in Boys’ Interscholastic Athletics. 

Albert J. Wooley, Chairman, Athletic Injuries. 

F. J. Wiechec, Speaker on Athletic Injuries. 

Everett A. Hort, Panel Member, Health Education. 

Wm. R. Reichelt, Invocation at Banquet. 

Philip G. Lewis, Honor Award Recipient. 

Ben Stackowski, Chairman, Men’s Coaching Clinic: 

John Alexander, Secretary Men’s Coaching Clinic. 

J. T. Covall, Track Discussion Leader. 

C. H. Schuler, Program Committeeman. 

Robert Paradico, Program Committeeman. 

John Powell, Program Committeeman. 

Arthur Colley, Program Committeeman. 

Walter Nackoney, Program Committeeman. 

Dr. Fred Leuhring, Contacts Committeeman. 

Carl Paterson, Contacts Committeeman. 

Harry P. North, Convention Committeeman. 

Lester M. Owen, Convention Committeeman. 

William Crozier, Convention Committeeman. 

C. Herbert Quay, Convention Committeeman. 

Philip G. Lewis, Convention Committeeman. 

Arthur Mortinsen, Convention Committeeman. 


Pittsburgh 


The Pittsburgh Alumni Chapter was represented at 
the Penn. State Convention by Brothers L. C. Walsh, 
Herbert Roberts, William Palmer and Karl C. H. Oer- 
man. The following events will conclude the year’s 
program: 
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February 12, Dinner and Volleyball at McKeesport 
Turners. 

March 12, Hunting and other movies. 

April 9, Founders Day Celebration. 

May 14, Track and Field Movies. 

September 10, Fehrenbachs home. Election. 


Milwaukee 


A very interesting film on high school gymnastics was 
enjoyed at the November meeting. Pictures were taken 
of the outstanding performers of the Milwaukee High 


- School gym teams with the idea of using them in teaching 


the new comers more easily. 

Secretary Augie Ristow writes, “We are now deep in 
our program of visual aids. We study physical educa- 
tion films with the view of recommending their accept- 
ance or rejection for use in physical education classes. 
Mr. Ray Petrie, Director of Visual Education who is 
building up a library of P. E. films, attends our meetings 
and wholeheartedly invites our opinion. We feel that we 
are making a worthwhile contribution to our profession 
and enjoy it.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Thank You 


Mrs. Fred E. Foertsch wishes to extend her sincere 
thanks to the National Officers and to the Cincinnati 
Alumni for the flowers sent to Fred and also to express 
her appreciation of the letters and telegrams received 
from the chapter secretaries and other Brothers who she 
has not been able to contact. 

Ben W. Miller, former Executive Secretary of the 
A.A.H.P.E.R. is now Executive Vice President of the 
American Youth Hotels, Inc. His new address is 6 East 
39th St., New York, N. Y. 

Change of Address 


If and when you move don’t forget to send your change 
of address to the Central Office. Magazines and bulletins 
are not forwarded. We have had over 50 changes since 
the first of December. 

Scholarship Award 


At the National Convention at Kansas City last year 
it was highly recommended that each Chapter award 
a scholarship key to the highest ranking senior provided 
he can qualify. Each chapter secretary has in his file 
of permanent material a sample copy of the Scholarship 
Application Blank. In order to stimulate interest in this 
recommendation a resolution was passed by which the 
pin would be given at cost price, eliminating the govern- 
ment tax of 20%, with the National Chapter paying one 
half or $4.00 of the cost and the Collegiate Chapter pay- 
ing the other half. It takes at least three weeks for the 
National Scholarship Committee to pass on the applica- 
tions. Therefore, the officers of chapters who intend to 
give a scholarship key before graduation this June had 
better start thinking about it, because the applications 
must be in the hands of W. K. Streit, 216 E. 9th St, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, not later than May 1. This means that 
the 90 hours specified in the application will not include 
the final marks for the senior’s last semester. 

Wanted: Recommendation Of Candidates For Initia- 
tion At The National Convention. 

Last year at Kansas City four outstanding men at- 
tending the National Convention of the A.A.H.P.E.R. 
were initiated into Phi Epsilon Kappa. This set a prece- 
dent. We would like to have more such men initiated 
this year. If you know of someone who will attend the 
convention and who will very likely accept an invitation 
to become a member send his name and qualifications 
to either Wilbur C. DeTurk, 5700 Ogontz Ave., Phila- 
delphia 41, Pa., or to Earl! W. Vornheder, 2941 Mignon 
Ave., Cincinnati 11, Ohio. 
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“UNTAPPED RESOURCES 


It would be a sad commentary on graduate edu- 
cation in our field if our graduate students had no 
creative ideas. Certainly with the hundreds of 
graduate students in health, physical education and 
recreation, the profession is missing a gold mine of 
suggestions, ideas, practical experiences, valid crit- 
icisms and constructive comments by not putting 
these creative items into print. 

As badly as your Physical Educator needs good 
articles, it would seem that professorial leadership 
could guide and encourage these tyros to “try for 
the squad.” The writer well remembers the first 
thrill of authorship which came to him. Elmer 
Mitchell had heard of a term paper the author had 
written for a class at New York University summer 
camp. He suggested that the paper be submitted 
to the Journal of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation. This was done and the ensuing thrill 
of acceptance was in no small way a stimulus to 
further writing. 


Obviously your magazine can’t accept, as articles. 
term papers of poor or mediocre calibre. Nor 
should plagiaristic compilations of other peoples 
ideas be submitted. On the other hand, good ap- 
plications of course principles to local or practical 
problems and intelligent synthesis or analysis of 
good sources are welcome and valuable content. 
Not too many but many of the articles you read in 
this publication are of student source. The eager 
compliance of “a little touching up” is joyous evi- 
dence of student appreciation of recognition. Why 
not point the paper to this end in the first place. 
Thus term-paper and Physical Educator become 
mutually improved in form and content, valuable 
ideas are put in print and a budding journalist is 
developed. Try it! Everybody stands to gain. 

Isn’t it worth the gamble? Why confine a worthy 
effort to the waste basket or filing cabinet? You 
would be surprised how desirable your best effort 
might be to others. In this issue there are two 
such articles. 


RECENT ARTICLES 


Avedisian, Charles, “Good Scouting” Scholastic 
Coach, October, 1948, p. 22. 
Intercollegiate and high school scouting in foot- 


ball has developed to a point where valuable in- 


formation obtained by a trained and alert “scout” 
can make the difference between victory and defeat. 

There seem to be three outstanding prerequisites 
for good scouting in football: (1) He must have 
an observant eye. Details must be detected, and 
the game situations must predominate over any 
distractions of the crowd or other factors associated 
with the game. (2) A good scout must be accurate. 
No information is better than that which is in- 
correct. If one is not certain about a point, it 
should be reported accordingly to the coach. The 
report should include only what the scout has seen 

. nothing else. (3) A third requirement for 
scouting is the need for a football sense involving 
an understanding and love for the game, ability 
to think quickly and remember details well. 

The following major points were listed for school 
scouts: 1. What are the opponent’s basic forma- 
tions?; 2. Who does the bulk of the ball carrying? ; 
3. Who is the best blocker?; 4. Is the passer more 
successful with long or short passes?; 5. Do they 
play conservatively or spectacularly?; 6. Where do 
they run most successfully . . . inside or outside 
the flanks?; 7. What type of defense do they em- 
ploy outside the 50-yard line and what type inside 
the 20-yard line?; 8. Who is the best defensive 
lineman?; 9. Do the tackles and guards float and 
follow plays or are they hard chargers?; 10. Dia- 
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gram the plays most commonly used on offense 
and indicate the player who carried out his job most 
successfully. 

Nelson G. Lehsten. 


Bee Clair, “Bench Strategy”, Scholastic Coach, 
November 1948, p. 8. 


This discussion of coaching technique is partic- 
ularly well adapted for reading by young coaches, 
and possibly by others who feel loopholes in their 
present approach. 


The arrangement of the bench in a game situa- 
tion, and the conduct of the coach during the game 
are important factors in the outcome of the con- 
test. It is suggested that the men to enter the game 
next will sit beside the coach, and the boy replaced 
takes a seat at the coach’s side. This enables a 
coach to make suggestions prior to and after boys 
have been playing on the floor. 


It is pointed out that when a team is behind, and 
with the time running out, a team must get posses- 
sion of the ball. An all-court man-to-man press is 
recommended. During the closing minutes a team 
must be able to freeze the ball in order to protect 
a slim lead. Boys look to their coaches for guidance 
in these “spots” and at certain times a special play 
“drawn out of the hat” may change the entire com- 
plexity of the game, or a substitution of a “spot” 
player whose abilities are known to the rest of the 
team and they can revamp their play accordingly. 

Scouting and chalk talks are an essential part of 
proper preparation for present day basketball. In 
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addition, the following points are suggested-for de- 
fensive preparation: 

1. Maintain defensive balance—keep at least two 
men back for protection. 

2. Follow up on all shots. 

3. If opponents tend to “favor” one player, guard 
him very closely and cover him as soon as a 
shot is attempted. 

4. Stop the first pass, cover all potential re- 
ceivers . . . a semi-press. 

5. Always try to stop the dribbler. 

6. Set up a two man shuttle with the first two 
defensive men who reach the basket. These 
players continue their immediate assignments 
until help arrives regardless of their assigned 
opponents in man-to-man or assigned areas 
in zone defense. 

Further defensive suggestions were made along 
the following lines including the use of the two- 
team system if wealth of material is available; 
games are usually won in the second half, and there 
is little harm in substitution in the first half so that 


. the players are rested for the “stretch” drive; and 


the suggestion that it is often advantageous for a 
team to be trailing by a few points at the end 
of the first half inasmuch as they are not convinced 
of their superiority over the other team, and it is 
easier to present suggestions to them which will 
improve their chances for a victory at the final 
whistle. 
Nelson G. Lehsten. 


Brown, Howard Steven and Lloyd Messersmith, “An 
Experiment in Teaching Tumbling with and with- 
out Motion Pictures.” The Research Quarterly, 
Vol. 19, No. 4, December, 1948, pp. 304-07. 

This study was an attempt to measure the relative 
progress of tumbling classes taught with and with- 
out the use of motion pictures. Two sets of motion 
pictures were used for analysis; pictures of experts 
performing the stunts to be learned and pictures of 
the study group itself practicing the activities. 
Each of the two groups (experimental, with pic- 
tures, and control without pictures) was a univer- 
sity freshman tumbling class. The same instructor 
taught the two classes during the entire experi- 
mental period which lasted seventeen weeks. 

The results indicated that the experimental group 
achieved slightly greater progress as measured by 
the subjective ratings of two experienced judges on 
the performance of ten tumbling stunts. The mean 
score for the experimental group was 135.5 as com- 
pared with 125.9 for the controls. The difference 
of 9.6 was not statistically significant, the critical 
ratio being only 1.24. On the basis of these results 
the authors concluded the following: “It is doubt- 
ful that extensive expenditures for moving pictures 
are warranted in the teaching of simple individual 
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aétivities* such as elémentary tumbling unless the 


class is to extend through the entire semester.” 
Henry J. Montoye. 
Case, Andrew L., “Detonator Demonstrations Dis- 
courage Demon Drivers,” Safety Education, 

XXVII:3, November, 1948, pp. 10-11. 

Instructors in the Behind-the-Wheel phase of 
driver education will find in the article a practical 
application of standard procedures to specific situ- 
ations. The author has met a problem peculiar to 
his section of the country (Arizona) by studying the 
hazards which confront his drivers and by instruct- 
ing them in defensive methods of driving. 

Those who do not use a reaction time detonator 
will be interested to read how effective this device 
is for illustrating the factors involved in every 
emergency stop. They will be impressed by the 
average motorist’s lack of appreciation of the dis- 
tance it takes to stop a car going 15, 20, 30, and 
40 miles per hour. They will be heartened by the 
results of the author’s program which seems to 
indicate that there is a reduction in the number 
of accidents through education. 

C. Wesley Dane. 


Case, Everett N., “North Carolina State’s Change 
of Pace Attack,” Scholastic Coach, December, 
1948, p. 7. 

The change of pace style of basketball offense 
is becoming more widely used because it is more 
difficult to set up defenses against teams which 
employ both systems to advantage. The ability to 
utilize “fast” and “slow” break seem to have de- 
veloped naturally from the type of game as played 
today. 

Success of the “fast” break depends upon the 
ability of the players to capitalize on favorable 
situations and attack. The sense of judgment of 
when to “set up” the offense, and the ability to 
use each style at the proper time is the key to up 
to date offense. 

Several specific principles are employed in the 
use of the “fast” break: 

‘1. The guards, as quarterbacks, determine the 

mode of attack. 

2. The “fast” break is developed from patterns 
involving the movement of all players. 

3. Travel in a straight line down the floor until 
defensive resistance is met. 

4. Good body position is very important in 
checking off the board. 

5. When the “fast” break is stopped, go into 
“set” plays. 

6. Mastery of fundamentals is essential to “fast” 
break, minimize dribbling, develop clever 
footwork and the ability to shift direction 
quickly. 

“Your bodies can only move where your feet 

take them.” 

Nelson G. Lehsten. 
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Cassidy, Rosalind, “New Directions in Physical 
Education,” Journal of Health and Physical Ed- 
ucation, 19: 10 (Dec. 1948) pp. 646-7, 694-5. 


This article is a presentation of an address given 
before the Southwest District Convention, April, 
1948, and represents an attempt to state goals and 
objectives realistically for us to work toward today. 
In this atomic age, we are experiencing a revolution 
in human relationships not only socially but tech- 
nologically. The human needs can only be met 
through careful planning on all levels of education. 

The author points out that educators must de- 
fine basic beliefs of democracy and how these may 
best be taught, recognize the strains and stresses 
people work and study under to the end that pro- 
grams may be broadened, and finally, that educators 
must help young people see meaning and value 
in life, and living. 

In terms of physical education, the article points 
out the great contribution which can be made to 
democratic beliefs and action, and concludes with 
the suggestion that we analyze the factors in our 
program which make for security and integration 
of personality. The emphasis throughout is on a 
re-affirmation of values for youth. One of the best 
ways to improve education and physical education 
for all is to begin with everyday emphasis on good 
teaching. 

C. O. Jackson. 


Elbel, Edwin R., “The Relationship between Pre- 
exercise and Post-exercise Pulse Rate,” Research 
Quarterly, Vol. 19, No. 3, October, 1948, pp. 
222-228. 

The problem of this study was to determine the 
relationship between pre-exercise pulse rate and 
the pulse rate following prescribed amounts of ex- 
ercise in male university students presumed to be 
in good physical condition. Fifty male students 
majoring in physical education served as subjects. 
The following step-up exercises using a 16-inch 
bench comprised the exercise periods: 

1. 30 Seconds of stepping at a rate of 18 steps 

per minute. 

2. 60 Seconds of stepping at a rate of 18 steps 

per minute. 

3. Four 60-second bouts of stepping at a rate 

of 36 steps per minute. 


The body weight of each subject was recorded to- 
gether with the sitting pre-exercise pulse rate and 
the sitting post-exercise pulse rates taken for 15 
seconds and 30 seconds immediately following the 
cessation of each bout of exercise. 


The computation of product-moment coefficients 
of correlation indicated that there was no correla- 
tion between body weight and increased pulse rate 
due to these exercises and that no correlation ex- 
isted between the pre-exercise pulse rate and pulse 
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rate increases after either the first or the second 
periods of exercise. Pulse rate increase after the 
third period of exercise was found to be significantly 
and negatively related to pre-exercise pulse rate, 
the coefficients becoming increasingly greater for 
the pulse rates taken after each of the bouts of 
exercise. The 15-second post-exercise pulse counts 
gave greater coefficients of correlation than the 30- 
second post-exercise pulse counts. 
Henry J. Montoye. 


Jackson, C. O., “Health Safeguards in Sports,” 
Scholastic Coach, January, 1949, p. 58. 


Health has been stressed as the foremost objec- 
tive of education. In practice, however, this is not 
always true. In the athletic program there are 
numerous policies which are recommended for 
proper direction toward the health goal. 

There should be a thorough health examination 
of each student prior to his participation in any 
athletic activity. The training schedule should be 
under the supervision of a physician. Some plan 
for handling the care and financial responsibility 
involved in injuries should be set by the school. 
Equipment should be of good quality and fit prop- 
erly. The best protection is achieved where schools 
furnish all the necessary equipment required for 
participation in a specific activity. First aid equip- 
ment should be a part of any good athletic pro- 
gram, and should have some well qualified person 
to administer it. 

Progressive conditioning, based upon individual 
needs and capacities, is probably one of the most 
important controls which may be effected by the 
sports staff. 

“Teachable moments” in athletics should be util- 
ized for the development of desirable health atti- 
tudes of a personal and group nature. A coopera- 
tive relationship between custodians, players, and 
coaches can do a lot for the sanitary condition of 
the athletic plant. A very significant contribution 
toward the development of good health attitudes is 
an adequate and efficient towel service for partici- 
pants in athletic activities. 

In conclusion, the final responsibility for the 
“health” of the athletic program comes to rest 
upon the coach. However, the principal, faculty, 
school board, etc., can be very influential and ef- 
fective in their support and control. 

“Individual attention in any area is expensive, 
but in athletics, where additional hazards exist, the 
cost is expected to be greater. However, since the 
school is organized and conducted primarily for 
the individual, and since health is the first objec- 
tive, cost should be no obstacle.” 

Nelson G. Lehsten. 
Meredith, Allan P., “Nickels and Dimes and the 


School Child’s Diet,” Journal of School Health, 
18: 10 (December, 1948) p. 255-58. 
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A nutritionist discusses a study of Florida school 
children, 530 of them in Alachua County, con- 
ducted by the U. S. Public Health Service. The 
subjects were evenly divided between white and 
negro, and between rural and urban schools, and 
the purpose was to find out how much Junior’s 
sweet tooth was costing in terms of his health and 
money. The ages ranged from nine to twenty-two 
years of age. 

The children were asked each morning what each 
one had eaten since rising, with similar questions 
after lunch, and again the next morning. The sur- 
vey revealed that 60% of the white and 80% of 
the Negro children spent from one cent to sixty- 
five cents for “snacks” during the day. The older 
children spent more money for non-essential foods 
than the younger ones. More than a third spent 
ten cents or more, and this included the group 
which did not have enough citrus fruit or milk each 
day. One hundred ninety-nine (199) of the 530 
children spent more than ten cents on non-essential 
foods when this might have helped correct inade- 
quacies in their diets. 

Two tables give additional data gained from the 
“study. The author concludes with the statement 
that we must teach children to have freedom of 
choice, and at the same time help assure wisdom of 
choice. One of the ways to do this suggested is to 
have essential foods available and attractively dis- 
played. Teachers can arouse interest in terms of 
“getting your money’s worth,” and parents can 
help by seeing that their children get well-balanced 
meals at home. 

C. O. Jackson. 


Morris, Carrie Belle, “The Measurement of the 
Strength of Muscle Relative to the Cross Sec- 
tion,” The Research Quarterly, Vol. 19, No. 4, 
December, 1948, pp. 295-303. 

The problem was to measure the strength of 
muscles per square centimeter of cross section. 
Twleve men and twelve women, all college students, 
served as subjects. The flexor and extensor muscles 
of the forearms and lower legs were used in the 
analysis. 

The following anthropometric measurements were 
taken on each subject: 

1. Right upper-arm girth at the largest part, 
depth, width, and four fat measurements 
(dorsal, ventral, medial, lateral) at this level. 

2. Elbow-styloid length. 

3. Right thigh girth at a level one-half the dis- 
tance between the top of the greater troch- 
anter and the bottom of the lateral condyle of 
the femur; depth, width, and four fat meas- 
urements at this level. 

. 4. Tibiale-sphyrion length. 

In addition, an X-ray of the knee and elbow joints 
of each subject was used to estimate the mechan- 
ical efficiency. From the above four measurements 


the areas of the cross sections of the two muscle 
groups, corrected for fat, were computed. Each 
muscle group was tested for strength by the Martin 
Break Test using a hand dynamometer with push- 
pull attachment. The area of the cross section was 
then compared with strength, corrected for lever- 
age. 

The unweighted average of muscle strength was 
found to be 9.2 kilograms of force per square cen- 
timeter for men and 7.1 kilograms of force per 
square centimeter for women. With equal muscle 
cross section, therefore, women possess roughly 78 
percent of the muscular strength of men. 

Henry J. Montoye. 


Stann, R. J., “Know Your War Trophies,” Safety 
Education, XXVIII:3, November, 1948, pp. 6-7. 
A birthday party in Bloomfield, N. J., ended in 

tragedy when nine-year-old Bill Pilloni tossed one 

of his father’s battlefield trophies into the air and 
it exploded sending five children to the hospital. 

The wife of a former army captain was more 
fortunate. She called in a member of the local War 
Trophy Safety Committee to inspect her husband’s 
collection of souvenirs and they found fifty feet of 
safety fuse, a flare, a hand grenade, two half-pound 
blocks of T.N.T., nearly 100 detonators, and a 
quantity of booby trap firing devices. The family 
was not aware of the danger in owning these devices 
but luckily they were advised in time to prevent 
an accident. 

Likewise, in Chicago, another representative of 
the War Trophy Safety Committee was advised of 
a 155 mm. shell in the basement of a suburban 
home—a shell which had been used for three years 
as an anvil. When informed that it was fully loaded, 
the owner consented to having the shell destroyed. 

Every member of a household in which there 
are war souvenirs should be made to realize the 
importance of having these trophies inspected by 
experts. The National War Trophy Safety Com- 
mittee is represented in all 48 states. Complete 
information on any phase of this program may 
usually be obtained by calling the nearest office of 
the Alcohol Tax Unit of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, Treasury Department, or by writing direct 
to the War Trophy Safety Committee, c/o Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, Washington, D. C. 

C. Wesley Dane. 


Wolffe, Joseph B. and others. The Heart in the 
Athlete, Journal of School Health 18:9, Novem- 
ber, 1948, pp. 229-237. 

A group of six physicians under the sponsorship 
of the Wolffe Clinic and the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
made a comparison of the actual and predicted 
cardiac and aortic measurements using one hundred 
and ninety-six athletes (170 males and 26 females) 
as subjects. 
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The method used involved a detailed athletic and 
medical history, a complete physical examination, 
a functional heart test, vital capacity determination, 
six foot chest plate, and electrocardiogram. The 
subjects were classified according to the strenuous- 
ness of the sports they were engaged in, and then 
divided into age groups. 

The article presents detailed discussion and 
graphs of each group, is well documented, and gives 
every evidence of careful and detailed research. 
The authors conclude the article with a statement 
of implications. 

1. The size of the athlete’s heart may differ from 

accepted standards. 

2. The significance of cardiac enlargement can 
only be interpreted after an extensive and 
intensive study of athletes, including longev- 
ity and mortality. 

3. The study is only a survey of an important 
problem and should be extended to include 
a nation-wide project. 

C. O. Jackson. 


Wolffe, Joseph B. and Victor A. Diglio, “The Heart 
in the Athlete,” Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, 20:1 (Jan., 1949) pp. 8-9, 62-3. 

For years, the cry of “athletic heart” has been 
one of the spectors haunting members of our pro- 
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fession so it is fine to read of a study of the effects 
of vigorous physical activity on the heart by two 
doctors who are recognized as being authorities in 
their field. The study centered around the exam- 
ination of the cardiovascular systems of a repre- 
sentative group of one hundred and ninety-five 
American athletes. 

Such factors as medical and athletic histories, 
physical examinations of the cardiovascular system 
inspection of the skeletal development, condition of 
the vascular tree, ausculatory findings, and blood 
pressure, plus vital capacities, functional heart 
tests, and X-rays of the heart, were all included. 

The authors discuss various aspects of the study 
and point out that the data so far accumulated 
does not permit specific answers as yet to such 
questions as, the change in heart size due to rota- 
tion and not to enlargement, or the deposit of age 
fat? Does vigorous exercise do the heart any good? 
If so, in what way is it beneficial? Does vigorous 
exercise effect the heart adversely. If so, how and 
to what extent? 

By implication, the article appears to lay at rest 
the fear that athletics may damage the heart, but 
the authors point out that the topic must be studied 
more intensely by a number of interested groups 
and persons. 

C. O. Jackson. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Byrd, Oliver E., Health Instruction Yearbook 1948, 
Stanford University Press, Stanford, 1948, 320 p. 


~This sixth edition of the Health Instruction 
Yearbook follows the same general plan of organi- 
zation which Dr. Byrd began in 1943. It is a new 
type of reference book since it is a sort of Readers 
Digest of some of the best of the authoritative 
writings in the field of health and health education. 
Three hundred and twenty-one articles were se- 
lected from a total of more than fifteen hundred 
tread by the author. The digests come from one 
hundred different publications. Twenty-one chap- 
ters, followed by a bibliography, an alphabetical 
list of sources, an author index, and a subject index 
make the book a veritable gold mine of information. 
Such topics as “Health as a social accomplishment,” 
“Family health,’ “School Health” and “Interna- 
tional Health” in addition to the usual topics found 
in a health or hygiene text, indicate the scope of 
the book. Perhaps the most interesting section of 
each yearbook is the chapter on “Trends and Pos- 
sibilities.” For the busy teacher, administrator, 
lay person, or doctor, such a book brings under 
one cover, the best selections as made by an author- 
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ity in health education. To further facilitate using 
the book, there is a brief summary at the begining 
of each chapter of the contents. 

While the use of this book as a textbook may be 
limited, it should have wide distribution and use 
as an up-to-the-minute reference. Dr. Byrd is to 
be commended for initiating and continuing this 
series as a public and professional service. 

C. O. Jackson. 


Duggan, Ann Schley, Jeanette Schlottman and Ab- 
bie Rutledge, Folk Dance Library, A. S. Barnes 
and Co., New York, 1948. $15.00. (Five Vol- 
umes of 110 to 160 pages each.) 

This folk dance library of five volumes includes 
many familiar dances as well as many less known 
dances. The complete set will give the beginning 
teacher or recreational leader a splendid source for 
folk dances as it will give a wide choice of folk 
dances with enough background material that more 
than the mere knowledge of the dance will be ob- 
tained. Short historical introductions to each of the 
dances; steps clearly analyzed by description, 
counts and measures; music marked for easy ref- 
erence to measures; geographical maps of each 
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country, for which there are dances, with a short 
geographical description, and pages of colored cos- 
tumes add to the background material available in 
these volumes. 

No indications of the grade placement of the 
dances is given nor is there an indication of the 
simple or complex classification of the dances. 
The authors recommend all of the dances for the 
professional preparatory curriculum. 

The Teaching of Folk Dance includes the pro- 
nunciation of foreign words, basic position and 
formation of folk dances, the definition and sources, 
the objectives for teaching, specific methods for 
teaching, folk dance as a coeducational and co- 
recreational activity, evaluation of the teaching, 
evaluation of the performers’ skills, and suggestions 
for folk dance parties and for the production of 
folk festivals. 

Folk Dances of the British Isles includes geo- 
graphical, historical and social background mate- 
rial and selected dances of the British Isles—Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland. The dances which are 
_ described are: England: country dances—Rufty 

Tufty, Black Nag, Gathering Peascods, Row Well 
Ye Mariners, Hunsdon House; Morris Stick dance 
—Bean Setting; Morris Handkerchief dance—Blue 
Eyed Stranger; Sword dance — Sleights Sword 
Dance; Scotland: Highland Schottische and High- 
land Fling; Ireland: Irish Long Dance and Irish 
Lilt. 

Folk Dances of Euorpean Countries includes ma- 
terial for Switzerland, Germany, Czechoslavakia, 
Moravia, Hungary, Russia, Serbia and France. The 
dances included are: Switzerland—Swiss Schot- 
tische, Lauterback, Weggis Dance; Germany—Sev- 
en Steps, Stupid One Turning Quickly, Come Let 
Us Be Joyful, Foot Swinging Dance, The New 
Bavarian, The Straw Cutter, Schuhplatler; Czecho- 
slavakia—Four Steps, In the Green Meadow; Hun- 
gary—Csardes, Csebogar; Moravia—Handkerchief 
Dance, Kanafaska; Russia—Koroboushka, In the 
Garden; Serbia—Kolo; France—Gavotte de Pont- 
Aven, Gavotte de Guemene, Gavotte de Quimper, 
Branle Gascon, Le Stoupic, La Boudigueste, and 
Jabado. 

Folk Dances of Scandinavia include dances for 
Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden. The 
dances for these countries for which there are 
descriptions are: Denmark—Danish Schottische, 
The Crested Hen, Danish Minuet, Little Man In a 
Fix, Danish Masquerade, Danish Varsovienne; Fin- 
land—Finnish Schottische, Finnish Polka, Radiko, 
Kerinski, Kynkkaliepakko; Norway—Rugen, Tan- 
toli, Ril, Norwegian Varsovienne, Feiar, Little Four 
Dance, Reinlander; Sweden—Gustaf’s Skoal, Swe- 
dish Varsovienne, Swedish Schottische, Oxen Dance 
and Hambo. 


Folk Dances of the United States and Mexico 
includes twenty-one dances of these two countries. 


The dances described are: United States—Paw Paw 
Patch, Shoo Fly, American Schottische, Oxford 
Minuet, American Polka, Rye Waltz, American 
Varsovienne, The Circle, Hull’s Victory, Life on 
the Ocean Wave, Lady Round the Lady, Take 
a Little Peek, Birdie in a Cage, Ladies to the 
Center and Back to the Bar, Grand Square; Mex- 
ico—La Virgencita, Los Matlanchines, La Cuca- 
racha, Las Iguiris, Los Viejitos, and El Jarabe 
Tapatio. 
Carolyn Bookwalter. 


Fields, Morey R. and Avis E. Edgerton. Teacher’s 
Guide for Health Education. Remsen Press, 
Brooklyn, 1949, 554 pages, $5.00. 

Here is a book full of suggestions and helps for 
the busy teacher who is teaching health education, 
or attempting to integrate certain aspects of the 
subject with other courses. The text is based on 
the fact that the elementary school is the strategic 
place for providing opportunities for pupils to prac- 
tice and learn many of the things involved in better 
living. 

After a discussion on “Why a teacher’s guide 
is needed,” “What is health education?”, “Who is 
responsible for the program?”, “When should 
health instruction be given?”, and a short presenta- 
tion of “Principles for planning health education,” 
the authors begin their unique contribution. 


The balance of the book is built around approx- 
imately twenty units, arranged so that much pertin- 
ent material is provided for four groups, grades one 
and two, grades three and four, grades five and 
six, and grades seven and eight. For every unit, 
there is a list of reference readings, directions for 
using the Guide, and a list of what should be ac- 
complished, along with suggested school experiences 
and activities. 


The usual topics found in most health books are 
presented. Among them, are such significant ones 
as “Meaning, social significance, and improvement 
of health; sleep, rest, relaxation, and fatigue; men- 
tal health and social adjustment; and family réla- 
tionships, heredity, and social hygiene, in addition 
to twelve or thirteen others. At the end of the 
book are found several sections of an excellent 
appendix. One contains references on personal 
health for the teacher, while the other lists many 
pieces of free or inexpensive health material. The 
bibliography of films and film strips is quite com- 
prehensive. 


The Guide is practical in every way, as further 
evidenced by the helps for busy teachers in the 
form of specific page references from each of seven 
modern health series, for every topic discussed. 
While it is intended primarily for teachers on the 
elementary level, it will be of interest and help to 
anyone interested in health and health education. 

C. O. Jackson. 
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Forsythe, C. E. The Administration of High School 
Athletics, Prentice-Hall (Second Edition), New 
York, 1948, $4.00. 

The author indicates that the book was prepared 
“to aid two groups of people: first, those who ex- 
pect to become teachers, supervisors, or directors 
of physical education and athletics; and second, 
those who are already in the field administering 
high school athletic programs.” It thus becomes 
a treatise intended for both beginners and experts. 
Careful study of the text indicates that the purpose 
has been achieved, and that almost anyone inter- 
ested in any phase of administration as applied to 
athletics will find practical help. 

From the “History and objectives of high school 
athletics” the author proceeds to a discussion of 
state and national athletic associations, and regu- 
lations concerning eligibility and contests. The 
chapters on “Policies and administration plans for 
local athletic programs” and “Athletic contest man- 
agement” are outstanding. The first is basic to 
any educational emphasis in athletics, and the sec- 
ond is a practical presentation of how this may be 
carried out. Other chapters, all informative and 


“helpful are “Athletic equipment,” “Athletic 


Awards,” “Athletic finances and budgets,” “Safety 
and sanitation in athletics,” “Athletic facilities,” 
“Intramural athletics,” “Athletics for Girls,” “Jun- 
ior high school athletics” and “Trends in high 
school athletics.” In this last chapter, the author 
summarizes the latest information concerning what 
is going on in various states, and what authorities 
feel are the trends. It is particularly significant to 
read of the community responsibility for the conduct 
of sports, both in terms of financial backing through 
the board of education, and in terms of moral back- 
ing, through the medium of better sportsmanship. 
The fact that this book, which was originally pub- 
lished in 1939, is now going into its second edition, 
indicates that it fills a need. 
C. O. Jackson. 


Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education 
of the National Education Association and the 
American Medical Association, Health Education, 
National Education Association, Washington, 
D. C., 1948, 413 p. $2.70. 

This book is significant for two reasons. First, 
it is a joint project of the Committee on Health 
Problems in Education of the National Education 
Association and the American Medical Association. 
Second, it has already gone through several revi- 
sions since its original publication in 1924. When 
teachers and doctors can get together on common 
problems, and when the product is time-tested, 
professional people everywhere should be interested. 

The bright blue cover with its gold trimmings, 
and the excellent format throughout make this one 
of the most attractive of the recent books in the 
field of health. And between the covers, the same 
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high standard of excellence is maintained. The 
primary purpose of the book is to acquaint the 
reader with a modern point of view concerning 
responsibilities and opportunities in health educa- 
tion. This fourth edition, completely rewritten, was 
edited by Charles C. Wilson, and the revision was 
carried on under the direction of T. B. Rice, Bernice 
Moss, and W. W. Bauer. From its dedication “to 
the children and youth of America” through its 
challenging and informative pages, it brings to the 
reader the latest and best in the field of health and 
health education. 

Twenty-two chapters from “Educating Children 
for Health” and “A Dozen Big Health Problems,” 
to “Evaluation in Health Education” and “Health 
Education in Action” make the book full of practi- 
cal help to the teacher, to the administrator, and to 
the layman. Health education from the kinder- 
garten through college is thoroughly discussed, with 
special emphasis throughout on the psychology of 
teaching health, on curriculum planning, and on 
administrative problems. 

From the standpoint of the teacher-in-training, 
many graphs, diagrams and pictures, and the “ques- 
tions for discussions” and “things to do” at the 
end of each chapter will be of much help. An ex- 
tensive bibliography at the end of each chapter 
makes the book even more valuable. While this 
book will without question be used in many teacher 
training courses, it is in the field of in-service 
training, and adult education that the reviewer feels 
it will make its greatest contribution. 

C. O. Jackson. 


Nicoll, James S. and May Belle Long, Develop- 
mental Physical Education, World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1947. 
232 pp. $2.56. 

This publication deals with a suggested physical 
education program for boys and girls at the sec- 
ondary level. It embodies a philosophy of provid- 
ing a “complete” program for the “individual,” and 
includes activities which are both developmental 
and recreational in nature. 

The initial chapters- deal with objectives and 
principles which are basic to the program and from 
which the organization of such a program can be 
effected. The program organization includes squad 
organization, leadership, intramurals, testing, teach- 
ing of heavy apparatus (from the safety point of 
view), rhythms, and physical education demonstra- 
tions. There are outlines of boy’s and girl’s pro- 
grams over the four year span. These are broken 
down by grade, semester, and six week cycle. Sepa- 
rate chapters on tumbling, and apparatus work for 
boys and girls offer content that is well explained 
and illustrated. Units on folk, tap, modern and 
ballroom dancing round out the presentation of 
girls’ activities, and are climaxed by some skills 
outlines in athletic sports for girls. 
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The boys’ program includes conditioning exer- 
cises, apparatus and tumbling activities illustrated 
by stick figure diagrams. Athletic sports such as 
football, volleyball, basketball, track, and softball 
are outlined. A separate chapter is devoted to the 
teaching of boxing and wrestling. Some suggestions 
for physical education demonstrations appear in 
later chapters along with several mass drills. The 
testing program, as established for this course, is 
discussed in the final chapter; an appendix con- 


tains music and costume suggestions for one of the ~ 


Mexican dances. 

The book does offer another source for program 
planning. Most of the material is described gen- 
erally, and additional references would be necessary 
for adequate orientation in any of the program 
areas. In boths girls’ and boys’ programs, there 
are descriptions of skills which include valuable 
points to be stressed in learning the activity. Box- 
ing and wrestling are discussed in far more detail 
than other activities which are more frequently 
included and supported in the average physical 
education program. The tumbling and apparatus 
work is described clearly and illustrated well. The 
” testing activities are suggestive and well described. 
Basically, this publication presents a general or- 
ganization of much material which is available as 
a separate source or in other publications, and the 
advantage gained by the reader would be in the 
organization of activities into this suggested pro- 
gram. 

Nelson G. Lehsten. 


President’s Commission on Higher Education, 
Higher Education for American Democracy, 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1948. 426 pp. 
$3.75. 

Volume I, “Establishing the Goals,” discusses 
the role of education in the solution of social prob- 
lems in a democracy and its crucial importance in 
international understanding today. The necessity 
of education for all is shown and for the develop- 
ment of community colleges to reach the vast num- 
bers who could profit from at least two years of 
college education. 

Volume II, “Equalizing and Expanding Individ- 
ual Opportunity.” There are at present 5% who 
attend college. Economic, racial and religious bar- 
riers are found geographically and in different in- 
come brackets. Federal support and legislation are 
essential to their removal. National scholarships 
and subsidies are needed and an upgrading of sec- 
ondary education as well. 

Volume III. “Organizing Higher Education.” 
There is no legal federal basis for higher education. 
Adequate facilities must be developed in the states 
and their communities to handle the proposed in- 
flux of students. Present colleges, private and pub- 
lic, and public schools and the federal government 
must cooperate. Research must be fostered. 


Volume IV, “Staffing Higher Education.” Teach-§ 
ing, guidance, research, administration, creation of% 
instructional tools and community leadership must 9 
be developed in greater numbers of teachers of @ 
higher education. In-service training will be needed § 
as well. Better recruitment, selection and place-§ 
ment will be necessary if the critical need is to be @ 
met. Salaries, tenure, and retirement conditions 
will have to be bettered to make this personnel in- 9 
crease possible. 

Volume V, “Financing Higher Education.” This 
will involve improvement on elementary and sec-] 
ondary levels as well as adequate support of higher @ 
education. There must be equal opportunity for 
all and the state must be responsible for all levels. 
Two billion five hundred eighty-seven million dol- 
lars annually will be needed by 1960. This increase} 
in funds for salaries, facilities and other educa~9 
tional expenditures is imperative to the welfare of § 
our democratic way of life. 1 

Volume VI consists of the “Resource Data” upon 
which the other volumes were based. 

This book should be carefully read by all who 
are vitally interested in higher education. ) 

Karl W. Bookwalter. 


Sadler, William S., Adolescence Problems, C. V4 
Mosby Company, St. Louis, 1948, 466 pp. $4.75.% 
This is a source for physicians, parents andj 

teachers and a companion volume to A Doctorq 

Talks to Teen Agers. Answers are given to theg 

problems of what is adolescence; how significant is§ 

recreation to adolescents; how is intellect influ-’ 
enced; what is the psychology of the adolescent?§ 

The emotional life as it affects personality is dis-j 

cussed. The influences of the home and the adoles- 

cent’s place therein and the parents’ relationship® 
to the adolescent are treated. A chapter on hints§ 
to parents and chapters on home conflicts and home™ 

weaning are helpful. q 
The educational problems of adolescent students§ 

and the importance of school environment in these #m 

years are given due attention. The social and@ 

economic problems of adolescents including such® 
topics as friendships, status conflicts, self confidence @ 
and adjustment, allowances and occupation are™ 
considered. The place of the adolescent in his™ 
community and the influence of gangs and clubs 
are discussed. 

Under sex problems and moral adjustments are™ 
considered such topic as sex growth, sex impulsejm 
heterosexual development, frustration, masturba-™ 
tion, taboos, and deviations. Religion is discussed§ 

with relation to morality. j 
Common personality problems and juvenile de-§ 

linquency, its causes and curative approaches close™ 

the text. 
This is a good companion volume to the afore¥ 
mentioned text for teen-agers themselves. ; 
Karl W. Bookwalter. 
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THE BASIS OF UNITY* 


LOUIS F. KELLER, Ph.D., Assistant Director, 
Department of Physical Education and Athletics, 


University of Minnesota 


Se 6 That physical education as a profession has made 
a rapid and lengthy strides in the past three or four 
@umeedecades cannot be denied but the question as to 
whether or not it has been received by those in 
@egeneral education who control its destiny is really 
Mecebatable. There is little doubt that in most places 
we are legally established and recognized. Such 
items as time requirements and certification stand- 
ards are specified by law and physical education 
is included in the listed curriculum. On the surface 
it would seem that physical activities are a part of 
the regular school program, but in too many cases 
the recognition and acceptance is not genuine. Many 
@dministrators include the physical education pro- 
meram only because it is required by law and too 
Many times only the minimum standards are met. 
HM is the belief of the writer that relatively few 
@dministrators are really sold on the idea that 
Physical activities are educational and consequently 
Belong in any educational curriculum. They do not 
Sonsider the health and physical education program 
io be as important as the English, mathematics, 
Social studies or many other so-called essentials. 
Often the teaching of physical education is as- 
Signed to poorly qualified instructors who can barely 
@emeet the required standards. The opinion that any- 
mene can handle the physical activity program is 
father prevalent. The prevailing conditions during 
ibe war tended to exaggerate the situation especially 
mith regard to men teachers and the program for 
Boys. Many of the most competent instructors went 
lito the service and unfortunately a considerable 
@umber entered some other profession when the 
War was over. During the interim period adminis- 
Mators were forced to turn over the physical educa- 
fon programs to men who were not qualified either 
By education or experience. Some of them did an 
Eaeceptable job but for the most part the inadequacy 
@ the preparation was manifested in the quality 
m the program. In one state, half of the physical 
Memucation teachers cannot meet the teaching re- 
@iirements. 
f) That such a condition exists is concrete evidence 
M@ the fact that administrators and laymen are not 
Mavinced that physical education is important as 
m educational activity. They see it only as a 
Mauirement forced upon them by law and often 
@mplicating the planning of programs. They cannot 
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see the need of homogeneous grouping for the pur- 
pose of taking exercise. Neither can they under- 
stand why any special training or education is 
essential for the supervision of boys and girls while 
they are exercising. Consequently, the physical 
education program is often shunted off to the con- 
venient time and place and the work is assigned 
to anyone who has had a course or two in a college. 
Even the most optimistic cannot “point with pride” 
toward the educational reputation of the physical 
education program in a large area of our schools. 
Most anyone will have to acknowledge the fact that 
our program does not receive the same consideration 
or enjoy the respect that is afforded most of the 
so-called academic subjects. If we will be truthful 
we must admit that physical education has not been 
sold. 

What is the reason for this situation? Doubtless, 
there are many contributory factors but in the 
writer’s opinion much of the fault lies right within 
our own ranks in that we have not as a profession 
sold our program to those people who in the final 
analysis determine the school policies, namely, the 
laymen and the administrators. Doubtless, many 
men and women teachers have individually done 
an excellent job of salesmanship, but our group as 
a whole has failed to put up a united front. We 
have too often appeared to work at cross purposes. 
We have developed into a profession of specialists, 
each “plugging” his own favorite activity, field, or 
special objective to such an extent that it appears 
to be most important or in some cases the only 
consideration. Thus we have the specialists in the 
fields of athletics, formal gymnastics, dancing, 
recreation, aquatics, etc., many of which are further 
subdivided. Scarce days ago we were in the midst 
of a quarrel over systems and were divided into 
two or three camps according to our promotion of 
the German, Swedish or Danish system. Many in 
our ranks think of one segment of the program as 
the one and only objective. Some say physical fit- 
ness is our goal. Others think only of the develop- 
ment of skills. Still others can envision only the 
psychological and emotional results. One group goes 
overboard for testing, while a goodly number are 
just giving exercise. And thus it goes, spread out 
like the spokes of the wheel with the emphasis on 
the particular spoke without regard to the hub or 
the rim. 
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To the writer’s way of thinking, our program will 
not be sold until we unite into a profession with 
one purpose, the education of our youth. The basis 
of such unity is a sound philosophy which envisions 
the physical activity program as a curriculum of 


experiences which contributes to the education of 
the participants. The conscientious and thinking 
physical educator is concerned not alone with the 
physical fitness, or the muscular development, or 
the health, or the skill, or the psychological and 
emotional training of the individual, but with the 
total developmental program, namely, education. 
He is concerned not alone with the learning of a 
set of skills, or the performing of a certain stunt, 
or the strengthening of special muscles, or the 
memorizing of health rules, or the playing of a 
particular game. He is thinking of the total effect 
of each and all of these various activities upon the 
boy or girl who is participating in the activity. The 
important thing is not what the activity is but 
how it is conducted and what the results will be. 
One type of program may be ideal from a muscle 
strengthening standpoint but positively detrimental 
to the psychological and emotional development or 
to the learning of skills. It is important for us to 
quit quibbling about this or that special activity and 
get together on the total aim. We may not be able 
to agree among ourselves on many points but we 
certainly can get together with regard to this basic 
philosophy that physical education is the process 
of using physical activities as a means of education. 
Most certainly children should learn to dance, to 
play certain games, to swim, to do a variety of 
stunts, etc. They must be physically fit and healthy. 
But beyond these objectives, we must see that 
through the program of activities they are receiving 
experiences that contribute to their education. 
Physical activity is an educational process. Wher- 
ever or whenever it takes place some education is 
resulting. The amount and quality of the develop- 


ment that takes place is dependent upon the con- 
ditions of participation and for the most part the 
accompanying leadership. The possibility of educa- 
tion is inherent in a game of soccer, a dance, a 
gymnastic contest or any of the so-called physical 
education programs. The methods employed, the 
environment involved and the quality of leadership, 
etc., are the determining factors. 

It is the writer’s belief that this is the language 
to which administrators will listen. This can be 
our “basis for unity.” The cause of physical educa- 
tion can be advanced if we “get together” and 
attempt to demonstrate the fact that we are educa- 
tors, not confining our programs to any special area 
but using any opportune physical activity as a 
medium of education. The good physical education 
teacher will obtain favorable results from any ap- 
propriate activity. He will be concerned not only 
with the immediate effect of the activity but with a 
total, more remote picture. The question he will 
ask is “what is the contribution of this particular 
segment of the program to the total education of 
the youth?” He will envision himself as an educator 
and not just a trainer. He will develop a philosophy 
which looks upon all activities as educational, each 
adding something to the general objective or aim 
of the program. He will adapt his program to the 
environment and while he will aggressively and 
continuously attempt to improve the situation he 
will at the same time be more concerned with the 
results than with the kind of activity, which is 
really only incidental. 

This it seems to the writer is the place in which 
we have been the most remiss. We have not, as a 
profession, developed an educational philosophy— 
we have allowed ourselves to be split asunder by 
jealousies and specialties and have given the im- 
pression of “diversity of purpose.” Only through 
unity can we advance our profession to the level 
of other educational divisions. A well conceived 
and thought out philosophy is the “basis of unity.” 


AN INVITATION 


“Come, do thou too, father and stranger, try 


thy skills in the sports, if haply thou are practiced 
in any; and thou are like to have knowledge of 
games, for there is no greater glory for a man 
while yet he lives, than that which he achieves by 
hand and foot. Come, then, make essay, and cast 
away care from thy soul.” 

—From Homer’s Odyssey, about 950 B. C. 
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JOSEPH B. WOLFFE, M.D., 


Director, Wolffe Clinic; 

Associate Professor of Medicine, 
Temple University Medical School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Recently a study of the effects of long-term in- 
tensive athletics on the cardiovascular system was 
inaugurated by the Philadelphia Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, and 
a group of cardiologists with an advisory committee 
of athletes.1 Representatives of these groups were 
appointed to form a Committee on the Cardiovas- 
cular Study of Athletes. Their first round table 
discussion on Athletics and the Heart,? held at 
the Wolffe Clinic last December, unveiled the pro- 
found and complicated confusion which surrounds 
the question of the athlete’s heart. 


This existing confusion was emphasized both by 
the findings of the physical educators and of the 
cardiologists and other physicians at the meeting. 
Mr. Grover W. Mueller, representing the physical 
educators, cited the fear of parents that the hearts 
of their sons and daughters may be injured by 
participation in competitive athletics; and the fre- 
quent excuses from family doctors aim to keep 
pupils from even mild non-competitive physical 
activities. What basis is there for the statement 
made at the meeting by a prominent public health 
administrator who is also a physician and sports- 
man, that he had observed the collapse of five boys 
at the end of a two and a half mile cross-country 
race who showed clear symptoms of acute dilatation 
of the right heart? What basis exists for the counter- 
statements of other physicians and track coaches 
that no ill effects result in boys who have been 
examined and approved before participation? Or 
for the omission of a number of strenuous sports 
such as rowing and football below certain school 
levels? 

Doctors Deutsch and Kauf, to name only two 
of the pro-athletics school, flatly declare that in a 
great number of autopsies they found not one case 
of enlarged heart resulting from athletics; Dr. 


1 Advisory Committee of Athletes: Constance M. Apple- 
bee; Lt. Patty Berg; Barney E. Berlinger; Roberta R. 
Bonniwell; Dorothy Evans; Wallace F. Johnson; John 
B. Kelly; Thomas P. Loughran; Alice Marble; Daniel J. 
McNichol; Jack C. Medica; Agneta Powell; Emil Preiss; 
Charles H. Spalding, Jr.; Ira F. Thomas; Anne Tewn- 
send; Louis A. Young. 

2 At the Symposium the following addressed the audi- 
ence: Dr. Joseph B. Wolffe; Dr. Hubley R. Owen; Dr. 
Jacob M. Cahan; Dr. Victor A. DiGilio; Dr. Max Schu- 
mann; Mr. John B. Kelly; and Mr. Grover W. Muelier. 
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THE HEART OF THE ATHLETE 


GROVER W. MUELLER, 


Director, Division of Physical and 
Health Education, 

Philadelphia Board of 

Public Education 


Middleton, of Wisconsin, just as flatly has stated 
that every top flight athlete who was examined in 
the University had a hypertrophied heart. 

After hearing much evidence from medical and 
high lay opinions, all authoritative and contradic- 
tory, the physical educator wipes his brow, calls 
the battle so far a draw, and turns on the cardiolo- 
gist a battery of urgent questions of which these 
are samples: What, exactly, is the difference be- 
tween vigorous competitive and vigorous non-com- 
petitive physical activities in their effects on the 
heart? Can the healthy heart be injured by physical 
activity? Which cardiac defects warrant total non- 
participation, and which require modified forms and 
amounts of non-competitive as well as competitive 
activity? What kind of medical and physical ex- 
amination should be given a prospective participant 
in both non-competitive and competitive sports to 
make such participation safe? How frequent should 
such examinations be? How important are the pre- 
liminary training periods and the gradual tapering- 
off periods in strenuous competition? What informa- 
tion should physical educators and coaches possess 
in order to protect their charges, and where can 
they get it? 

The cardiologist, properly appalled by the di- 
vision of medical opinion on this subject, must 
advance cautiously into this fog of controversial 
confusion. As the meeting brought out, even the 
term “athletic heart” has no precise meaning. To 
most people it means an enlarged heart; to others, 
“heart strain”—a condition difficult to define and 
almost impossible to corroborate scientifically. Some 
believe it to be acute cardiac dilatation, either 
temporary or permanent, while another group de- 
fines it as an irritability expressing itself by ir- 
regular heartbeats. Still others consider that the 
“athletic heart,” while not definitely abnormal, yet 
predisposes its owner to early degenerative changes 
which cause premature death. Finally, Dr. G. G. 
Deaver® maintains that the “athletic heart” is a 
perfectly functioning organ, beating slowly—forty- 
five to fifty-five beats per minute—regular in force 
and rhythm, and slightly larger than the average 
heart. 

The necessity for caution in drawing conclusions 
on the effects of. athletics on the cardiovascular 


3G. G. Deaver, M.D.: The Heart in Athletics. 
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system is underlined by two pieces of evidence cited 
in the recent meeting: On one hand, Sir James 
Mackenzie, one of the most deeply experienced 
masters of heart study who ever lived, stated that 
he never saw a case of heart dilatation, or enlarge- 
ment, resulting from over-exertion. Enlargement 
resulted from excessive work only when the heart 
had already been damaged by disease. Supporting 
this statement, Sir Thomas Lewis, a great physi- 
ologist, as well as physician, concluded from years 
of research that the heart’s reserve is never ex- 
hausted by the burdens caused by physiological 
acts, no matter how strenuous they may be. One 
must keep in mind that this is true only of healthy 
individuals. 

“How does one know that a person had a dis- 
eased heart prior to, or during the time he indulged 
in athletics?” was asked at the meeting by one 
proponent of the so-called school of ‘athletic heart.’ 
The following was the reply: “The diseases which 
predispose the heart to permanent damage are 
fairly well known. Rheumatic fever heads the list 
in the age-group under forty years. Various maladies 
which have as one of their main manifestations 
high blood pressure and pathological changes in 
the arteries head the list in the age-group past 
middle life. These, as well as other diseases, leave 
their marks on the heart structure which can easily 
be recognized even after very many years. They 
also frequently leave their imprints on other or- 
gans.” 

On the other hand, a study of Yale graduates 
showed that while the mortality of “letter” men 
was lower than that of the standard insurance 
population,* it was ten per cent higher than that 
of the non-athletic Yale population.5 Theoretically, 
there may be many explanations for that. First and 
foremost is that an athlete is the type of individual 
- who needs a certain amount of athletics regularly 
in order to keep himself fit. Some of them dis- 
continue participation. Second, a number of college 
athletes often settle down to a sedentary existence, 
in itself a detriment to longevity, particularly in 
the athletic type. Third, psychologically, some of 
the individuals who have been in the spotlight for 
a certain time and have to relinquish it do so at 
great expense to their ego. And because of lack of 
proper sublimations or substitutes, they resort to 
escapes which are often detrimental to their health 
and longevity. Although the latter is true of only 
a small minority it does not take many to influence 
statistical tables detrimentally. For example, two 
individuals out of a hundred who succumb as a 
result of liver changes would throw the entire group 
into a subnormal category. 


4 This was to be expected, since college athletes belong 
to a more favored class than the standard insurance risk. 
5 Dr. Dublin, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
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As to competitive activities for those between 
the ages of thirteen and seventeen, one of the views 
expressed in medical literature is fear of damaging 
the heart while still in its developmental state, while 
other views just as firmly advocate stimulating 
heart growth during this period by such vigorous ex- 
ercises aS running, swimming and mountain climb- 
ing. 

Some very logical explanations for such contra- 
dictions were offered by the discussors at the above 
mentioned meeting. First, although there are many 
opinions on the subject, no accompanying statistical 
evidence can be found upon which these opinions 
are based. No careful follow-up studies on athletes 
between the ages of thirteen and seventeen could 
be found. This goes for both the advocates of 
competitive athletics as well as their opponents, 
Second, by far the majority of opinions which 
condemn competitive athletics among this age- 
group dates back to the pre-X-ray and pre-electro- 
cardiographic era when the sizes of hearts were, at 
best, recorded “guess-o-metrically,” and normal 
arrhythmia found in children and in adolescents 
was considered an abnormality. This is excellently 
brought out in the book “The Beloved Physician.”® 
And, indeed, we still too frequently encounter such 
opinions today. Third, the causes of heart damage 
were not nearly as well appreciated by the majority 
of physicians in the past as they are today, and 
therefore post hoc ergo procto hoc because an 
adolescent boy or girl was brought in to see a 
physician complaining of fatigue following a basket- 
ball or baseball game and the physician found an 
abnormal heart action, or even murmurs, the ex- 
ercise was looked upon as the cause of the malady. 
This, it was stated, is a rarity today. The cause of 
the disease is now looked for. Fourth, blaming ath- 
letics for abnormal heart action was and still is 
quite tempting. This strikes a sympathetic chord 
in the parents. It tends to absolve the parents of 
possible neglect of certain conditions or diseases 


_ which might have been the actual cause of the 


heart condition. It places the blame on someone 
else’s shoulders. Blaming athletics for a given heart 
condition also has a useful connotation. Without 
saying much about it, both the parents and subject 
craw their own conclusions that with a cessation 


of strenuous physical activity the heart will be. 


normal. Last, but by no means least, the diagnosis 
of an “athletic heart” seems to be much more 
psychologically acceptable than any other diagnosis. 
All these factors led to the encouragement of the 
term “athletic heart.”” Dr. Middleton’s findings were 
that twenty out of twenty-three crew men rowing 
for four years developed cardiac hypertrophy of 
a rather extreme degree. This condition was progres- 
sive with the continuance of the sport. Twenty-eight 
of fifty-six freshman reporting for crew had cardiac 
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hypertrophy at the end of their first year of rowing. . small. Before venturing a final opinion as to whether 


His opinion is based upon X-ray evidence and 
should receive cognizance. The question, even in 
this case, is whether we should call it hypertrophy 
which has a connotation of abnormalcy, or develop- 
ment which has a connotation of normalcy. We do 
not look upon the more developed biceps of the 
blacksmith or upon the gastrocnemius of the dancer 
as an abnormality. So far in the studies conducted 
by the Committee on the Cardiovascular Study of 
Athletes we have not found any extreme degree of 
enlargement of the heart except in one case who 
had moderately advanced cardiovascular renal dis- 
ease associated with high blood pressure. A note 
of warning is in place, however, that so far only 
one hundred and seventy athletes have been studied. 
We must still have an open mind until the Com- 
mittee is ready to express a final opinion on this 
subject. 

Despite this welter of contradictions, however, 
cardiologists have some solid ground to stand on. 
Unquestionably it is injudicious to allow on a 
school team students with a limited cardiac reserve 
shown, for instance, by a history of rheumatic fever 
and evidence of permanent damage of some im- 
portant part of the heart, such as the valves, the 
muscles, the cover, or the large vessels. 


Experience and experiment have shown that only 
studies of heart sizes corroborated by X-ray films 
should be considered in a scientific evaluation. 
Therefore these opinions of the pre-X-ray era 
should be discounted. Frequently we see the follow- 
ing statements by Dr. J. G. Gilchrist quoted and 
requoted: “If a man intends to devote his life to 
athletic pursuits and keeps up the necessary train- 
ing, he will damage himself beyond repair, but the 
catastrophe will be somewhat delayed. He will have 
acquired a large heart with blood vessels and lungs 
out of proportion to the body’s need. Sooner or 
later aneurysms” (that is a dilatation of a portion 
of a large blood vessel which resembles a weak spot 
in a tire tube when it is fully blown up and ready 
to burst) “or valvular disease of the heart are sure 
to appear.” In the one hundred and seventy cases 
studied so far by the Cardiovascular Committee 
they have as yet not found a single aneurysm. It 
is to be kept in mind that these individuals are 
all topnotchers, men and women, between nineteen 
and ninety-seven, and most of them above thirty 
years of age. As to valvular disease, those which 
were found by the Committee showed evidence of 
other disease processes which would fully account 
for it. At that, so far, the percentage is extremely 


6 The Beloved Physician by Robert M. Wilson (Mac- 
Millan Co., 1928). 
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participation in athletics predisposes to certain dis- 
eases or whether it is a factor in decreasing sus- 
ceptibility to given diseases which bring about heart 
damage, the Committee as well as other students 
of the subject will have to supply the answer by 
using the general population as controls. 

One of the experiments conducted by the Com- 
mittee and reported on at the Symposium should 
prove of interest. A group of ten high school cross 
country runners were studied’ immediately before 
and immediately after a race to determine what 
immediate effects, if any, competitive long distance 
running has on the cardiovascular apparatus of 
the contestants, and second, to determine if any 
collapse during this competition could be attributed 
to cardiac incompetency. All the modern equipment 
for cardiovascular study was set up in Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia, at the starting and finishing 
line of the race. Four X-ray machines and five 
electrocardiographs were used simultaneously to 
avoid delay. A report of this study showed, 1. the 
hearts of the competitors were somewhat smaller 
after the race than before; 2. there were no cases 
of cardiac collapse; 3. there were changes in the 
electrocardiogram which will need further study to 
determine whether they were due to a simple in- 
crease in heart rate or whether they reflect emotion. 

The results were suggestive rather than con- 
clusive. One case, who dropped out before the finish, 
and who appeared alarmed and in turn alarmed 
some of the supervisors and spectators, failed to 
show evidence of cardiovascular collapse or any 
enlargement of the heart. Two factors accounted for 
his behavior: 1. acute upper respiratory infection, 
and 2. an accumulation of important psychic fac- 
tors. 

Before doctors and physical educators can eval- 
uate scientifically the effects of athletics on the 
heart, they must have many studies of this type, 
where precision instruments such as X-rays and 
electrocardiographs can be brought to the athlete 
directly on the field. Not until then will exact 
knowledge dissolve the fog of controversy. 

Such investigations, the fruit of teamwork by 
cardiologists, psychiatrists, physical educators, and 
athletes, are essential to determine the effects of 
competitive sports on the cardiovascular system. 

Meanwhile, it must be kept in mind that medical 
opinion considers most forms of athletic and physi- 
cal training definitely beneficial. 


7 This study was carried out through the cooperation 
of the Philadelphia Board of Education, Mr. Grover W. 
Mueller, and the following members of the Medical Com- 
mittee: Dr. Max Schumann, Dr. Jacob M. Cahan, Dr. J. 
A. Pescatore, Dr. J. Greenwald and Dr. A. Baron. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION IN ARIZONA 


JOHN L. BARRINGER 
Boys’ Physical Education Department 
Tucson Senior High School 


Did you ever try to set up a program of physical 
education in the elementary schools? If you did, 
I am sure you found that there are many ideas as 
to what such a program should do and of what it 
should consist. If you haven’t, then draw up a chair 
and listen to what one has to do to get a program 
started. Let us go back to find out why we even 
think of any program in physical education. 


Before World War I there were many ideas of 
physical education in the U. S. brought over from 
the old countries and practiced according to the 
location of the settlers, the weather, ‘and the fa- 
cilities or equipment available or established. The 
Y. M. C. A. and its training schools gave to Arizona 
some of the ideas and instructors, while old estab- 
lished colleges in the East sent us teachers who 
brought with them the background of physical 
education in which they had indulged. Most of the 
physical education was free play before school, 
during recesses, lunch times and after the chores 
had been done in the evenings at home. 

With the First World War and its findings of 
draftee rejections due to poor health and body 
mechanics there were laws introduced and passed 
to establish physical education programs in our 
schools. With them we felt that we now had solved 
our appalling record of poor health and body me- 
chanics. 

Programs were set up, teachers hired, and much 
playground and gymnasium equipment was manu- 
factured and sold. We had many years of these 


varied programs and began to think of state courses _ 


of study and of a state director to coordinate all the 
programs. 

The state director idea, in Arizona, became em- 
broiled in politics, lack of money, qualifications 
and duties to be performed. It was necessary to 
get someone who had both a health and physical 
education background. Whether he should be in 
the State Health Department or the Department of 
Public Instruction added another obstacle. Two 
more problems have been added in recent years, 
with the high schools asking for a commissioner 
of athletics and a trend toward a state recreation 
director. 

Since the state laws set up only the requirement 
that physical education be given for two years in 


high school and did not specify the type, the pro- 
grams have varied according to the teachers hired 
and the attitude of the schools themselves. We find 
that many teachers with adequate training in college 
are content to throw out a ball and sit in some 
convenient spot, being available in case anyone is 
hurt. We also find a strictly athletic program to 
select outstanding candidates for the special group 
of individuals who will be participating in inter. 
school competition. 


The colleges are preparing and endeavoring to 
place their graduates in high schools to feed the 
specialized individuals to the Alma Mater. The 
high schools in turn have decried the lack of 
specialized coaches in the elementary schools to 
prepare more specialized individuals and the ele- 
mentary schools have put the blame back to the 
colleges for not preparing the primary classroom 
teachers by requiring them to take more courses 
in order to teach more basic skills especially along 
specialized lines. Finally, the children who go 
through this set-up go out into the world and 
continue to think of physical education as winning 
teams, large gymnasia and stadia. 

With all the interest after World War I in getting 
physical education required in our schools, we found 
ourselves in World War II with practically the same 
type of a report coming from the draft boards as 
before. We immediately began stressing physical 
fitness in our high schools, built obstacle courses, 
copied the Army, Navy and Air Force physical 
education requirements and tried to make up ina 
short time for all the years between the two wars. 

VE Day—VJ Day came and were followed closely 
by discharges from the services. Immediately, ex- 
cuses from physical education classes were allowed 
for all former servicemen in the colleges; sopho- 
more physical education classes in college no longer 
required; obstacle courses dismantled or allowed to 
collapse, and in three years again, we are back 
to our specialized activities for the specialists and 
throw a ball for the rest. The foregoing is a brief 
background of what has gone before. Now let us 
try to get a physical education program set up. 

The Arizona State Course of Study recommends 
a twenty minute instruction period daily for our 
primary grades, 100 minutes a week exclusive of 
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recess and noon hour; for the 4th, 5th, and 6th 
grades, 150 minutes a week; and for the 7th and 
8th grades, 300 minutes, these also exclusive of 
recesses and noon hours. } 

“Studies have shown that children on the ele- 
mentary level need from four to five hours of 
activity a day.”* School starts at 9 a.m. and is 
out for the kindergarten at 11:30 a.m.; for the 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd grades, the same, a lunch hour 
and then at 2:30 p.m. they go home. The 4th, Sth, 
and 6th grades get out at 3:30 p.m. and the rest at 
4:00 p.m. It stands to reason we are not going 
to have all physical education and with all the 
other subjects no one subject area is going to 
have all the time the teachers feel should be given 
to it. It is also evident that the educational pro- 
gram must contribute to the whole child and 
therefore, each subject area must be checked fre- 
quently as to how it functions best. Each area must 
be on an equal basis to set up time allotments and 
the most desirable sex and grade combinations for 
the most efficient teaching. 


“All curricular areas must be so coordinated that 
the child, not the subject area, will reach maximum 
development. Such a program will never be de- 
veloped through specialists; it can only be de- 
veloped through general planning which follows a 
central administrative policy.”** 

Our “specialists” in elementary physical educa- 
tion must be those who know the characteristics 
and interests of elementary school children, those 
who like children, with no feeling of resentment 
because of race, color, creed, type or condition of 
clothing worn to school; those who know enough 
anatomy, kinesiology, physiology and psychology to 
help children develop good posture, poise, social 
grace, coordinated movements, a healthy mental 
outlook and a feeling of well being; those who can 
enter into a spirit of play and develop skills at 
the same time; those who can organize programs 
of intramural play which have a carry-over value; 
and finally, those who are not striving to become 
specialized athletic coaches or publicity seekers. 


Most of the physical education graduates of our 
colleges are lured to the high schools because of a 
higher starting pay, but the elementary physical 
education teachers have the better opportunity of 
helping more children, they have more time with 
their families, in the most cases have a lot more 
security in their positions, and finally they seem 
to be a whole lot happier. 

Now that we have the background and the quali- 
fications of our “specialists” we still find we must 


* Journal of Health and Physical Education, Volume 19, 
No. 4, April, 1948, p. 260. 

** Journal of Health and Physical Education, Volume 
19, No. 6, June, 1948, p. 407. 
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do an in-service training program to have our 
physical education program grow and take its 
place on an equal basis with the other activities of 
the schools. No program will stand which primarily 
is formulated by one supervisor or one adminis- 
trator, the program must come from the school or 
the system. Contributions from individual children, 
teachers, principals, supervisors and administrators 
coordinated into the whole program and adminis- 
tered by the whole group will live long after the 
individuals have passed on. 


Our state course of study suggests the primary 
grades physical education be of a recreational nature 
and therefore, we should stress rhythms and dra- 
matic play through story plays. We should have 
the children play simple games of lower organiza- 
tion type—simple tag games, running, stopping, 
turning, dodging, and proper handling and using of 
equipment. 

In the third grade the relay type of game and 
simple team games gets us into a new and exciting 
field of lead-up games. 

The fourth grade starts the calisthenic program 
to help give stance, balance and the mechanics of 
coordinated movement as the lead-up games progress 
from the simpler to the more complex. Lead-up 
games have a definite carry-over into the recess 
period and leisure-time play, giving more practice 
in correct movement and developing interest in the 
sport. Group competition develops from the relays 
and at the same time skills can be practiced and 
perfected. The introduction of self-testing events is 
of great value to the student in developing an in- 
centive to practice the skills in good form. 

We continue lead-up games, relays, skill tests, 
rhythms, folk dances, tag games and running games 
along with our calisthenics for the upper elementary 
grades and an intramural program of varied events 
with a sports and leisure time carry-over. 

Adequate supplies are also essential so we en- 
deavor to have two sizes of utility balls for the 
primary grades, junior and regulations size basket- 
balls, soccerballs, volleyballs, junior, medium and 
regulation size footballs, tennis balls, handballs, 12 
inch softballs, bats of various lengths and weights, 
table tennis, badminton, shuffleboard, croquet, horse- 
shoes, tether ball, jump rope, jacks, and table games. 

Basketball courts, volleyball courts with black 
top surface, also for hop scotch and dodge ball, 
softball back stops and bases, jumping pits and 
standards and grassed areas for flag or touch foot- 
ball and other running games are added equipment 
in addition to swings, see-saws, jungle gyms, hori- 
zontal ladders, and horizontal bars. 

Physical education in the elementary schools is 
a challenge and it is far too big an undertaking to 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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SUPERVISION IN THE ORGANIZED 
RECREATION CAMP 


WILLIAM H. FREEBERG 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 


Leaders in the organized camping field have 
_ often made daring claims for camping. They claim 
for camping the role of joy, the role of health, the 
social role, the educational role. They have stressed 
the emphasis that camping is group living, where 
boys and girls face problems, find solutions, dis- 
cover social values and further mental and physical 
growth. The extent to which these claims are 
achieved is largely or almost entirely dependent 
upon the calibre of the camp leadership, both the 
counselors and the administrative staff. 

Speaking in a broad sense, the camp staff repre- 
sents the spiritual center of the camp. The staff is 
the controlling factor in generating and creating 
the tone or the feeling that enters into the real 
living and enjoyment of camping. This important 
but much overlooked intangible of camp living is 
known as camp spirit. It is also the camp staff 
which determines the educational outcomes or the 
destiny of the camp. The camp staff in one way or 
other determines whether or not the camp achieves 
its objectives. The staff also determines to what 
degrees the objectives are met. Campers are the 
first to sense and to catch the atmosphere, the 
climate, or the feeling that exists among the camp 
staff members. This intangible spirit sweeps the 
camp like a disease and it remains either for the 
betterment or for the ruination of the entire camp.” 

Probably one of the best ways to secure a proper 
staff is to make a good selection from the beginning. 
The best way to do this is scientifically to determine 
the qualifications needed for each position to be 
filled and then start advertising and searching for 
the right candidates. There has been a great deal 
of planning and studying to determine the quali- 
fications best needed to fulfill the various staff posi- 
tions in a well organized camp. A job analysis has 
been made to set up the standards and qualifica- 
tions required of the camp nurse, camp dietitian, 
business manager, waterfront director, camp cruiser, 
and the camp counselors.? Some camps have the 


1 Hammet, Catherine T., 4 Camp Director Trains His 
Own Staff, American Camping Association, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, 1947, p. 5. 

2 Dimock, Hedley S., The Art Of Camp Supervision, 
Camping Magazine, American Camping Association, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, May 1948, p. 19. 

3 Drought, Alice R., A Camping Manual, A. S. Barnes 
and Compaay, New York, New York, 1943, pp. 149-153. 


job of selecting camp directors and the qualifica- 
tions of a camp director have also been analyzed. 
To illustrate some of the qualifications that are 
required of the camping personnel could probably 
best be done by listing the qualifications of the 
person who is closest to the camper and the person 
who most nearly resembles the teacher in the school 
situation, namely, the counselor. A counselor must 
have resourcefulness and adaptability in order to 
meet exigencies as they arise; he must have abund- 
ance of patience; he must have a spirit of justice 
and fairness. He must have good temper control. 
He must have friendliness in discipline. He must be 
unselfish. He must inspire respect and confidence. 
He must have sane optimism. He must have a 
genuine love for nature and the out-of-doors. He 
must be decisive and mean yes when he says it. 
He must be virile and a red-blooded gentlemen. He 
must have good habits. He must be loyal to the 
camp management. He must be imbued with the 
philosophy of the camp so as to expend his best 
efforts in realizing the camp objectives. He must 
have unquestionable character and moral leader- 
ship abilities (be a college man if possible). He 
should be a man of culture and refinement who 
was or is an athlete and understands boys life. He 
must be strong, sympathetic, companiable, and the 
highest type of man.° 

Another important question is to know how to 
get these well qualified men. Leading camps through- 
out the country now use the following methods to 
recruit the desired personnel. Letters to leading 
colleges and universities, especially those who offer 
work in recreation, group work and physical educa- 
tion. These letters are accompanied by application 
blanks and statements concerning the kinds of 
positions available and the qualifications required 
for each. Another place is the agency and camp 
placement bureaus. Still others are secured through 
advertising in magazines and newspapers. Probably 
the best method is through personal contact. Many 
of the organizations operating camps draw upon 
their own personnel and train them while they are 
in the camp. 


4 Gibson, H. H., Camp Management, Greenberg Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, New York, 1939, pp. 22-25. 
5 [bid., pp. 8-10. 
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In selecting the personnel the camp director must 
know what the best methods of selection should be. 
He should prepare a comprehensive application 
blank on which the candidate can inform him of 
his training, experiences, and outstanding qualities. 
The camp director should also follow-up all refer- 
ences that are listed by the candidate. One of the 
most important methods of selecting candidates 
is through a personal interview. This is not only 
important in getting a good candidate but it also 
is important in assigning the counselor to the right 
duties. The wise camp director will also have 
definite plans and definite responsibilities for each 
staff member. He will inform the candidate of the 
exact details of the job, what his position in the 
cam:p wil be, his salary, and all of the other pre- 
liminary and routine functions associated with a 
well organized camp program.® From the stand- 
point of good business management in selecting the 
counseling staff, there are two practices that should 
be avoided. It is a bad practice to hire a “big 
name” counselor as a drawing card for campers. 
In most cases they are untrained both for real 
camp activity and for individual counseling work. 
With this particular set-up, you usually spend a 
large part of your budget on this type of leadership 
and you have to depend on the rest of the trained 
counselors for the work. Another bad practice is to 
overload your staff with inexpensive, untrained 
junior counselors. Due to their lack of training 
and immaturity they do not usually make good 
leaders. Their maintenance in a camp and the 
supervision that they often require soon become a 
burden to the trained staff and a liability on the 
record books. 


The camp director could very well profit by an 
organization chart posted at some convenient place 
on the grounds showing both the areas and the 
lines of responsibility for every function and staff 
member in the camp. When the director fails to 
observe clearly drawn lines of responsibility, wheth- 
er from the top down or vice versa, it almost in- 
evitably leads to loss of initiative and enthusiasm, 
annoyance, frustration, and confusion among staff 
members. The director should also be on guard 
continually so he does not by-pass the regular 
channels in his relationships with his counselors, 
cooks, campers or other staff. 

Some policies and practices to keep in mind when 
governing the work and life of the staff, according 
to Dimock, are:, (1) The working schedule of 
each staff member should provide for at least one 
day a week free from responsibilities, and at least 
two hours during the day time free from camp 
duties, (2) living quarters of staff members, wheth- 


6 Ibid., p. 92. 
7 Drought, Alice R., 4 Camping Manual, p. 74. 
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er tent or cabin, should permit a_ reasonable 
degree of freedom and privacy, (3) adequate op- 
portunities and facilities for the social and recrea- 
tional needs of the staff should be provided, 
(4) staff relations should be governed and pervaded 
by the democratic ideal and method, (5) a genuine 
respect for and acceptance of each staff member, 
as well as all other persons in camp on the part 
of each staff member, (6) a sense of responsibility 
to the wholeness of the camp enterprise, (7) an 
atmosphere that breeds mutual trust, confidence, 
and security; that yields freedom from fear, re- 
pression, and frustration, (8) substantial use of 
the group process among staff members, (9) a 
permissive and cooperative, as contrasted with an 
authoritative, attitude on the part of the camp 
director and others in administrative and super- 
visory positions, and (10) a sense of proprietorship 
in the camp® 

The whole purpose behind a well planned and 
supervised program in the camp is to enrich the 
living experiences of the campers. The immediate 
purpose of staff supervision is to increase the 
potentialities of the staff in their individual and 
group responsibilities. The two main considera- 
tions that must be analyzed and understood if 
the supervisory program is to meet with any degree 
of success are; there must be a clear conception 
of the objectives in staff growth and improvement 
to be achieved. There must be a supervisory 
program in process, techniques, and resources in 
keeping with and directed toward the achievement 
of these objectives. 


It is just as necessary for camp directors to plan 
and evaluate the objectives of their program as it 
is for any other educational organizations. Those 
staff members who have supervisory responsibilities 
must also establish and work out objectives in the 
area of staff competence and improvement. These 
objectives are just as necessary as are the objectives 
for guiding the campers growth and development. 
These objectives of the supervisory staff are essen- 
tial because with them they can determine the 
content of the supervisory program and the re- 
sources in personnel it requires. They can also 
give focus and direction to the supervisory program. 
Another necessity for them is to provide a set of 
goals or criteria by which staff growth and achieve- 
ment may be appraised. 

There are a number of basic considerations that 
the supervisors who formulate the objectives of 
the supervisory program must take into considera- 
tion. Some of these considerations are; the pur- 
poses and objectives of the camp should be carefully 
planned according to staff, facilities, camper needs 
and other such controlling factors. Records of 


8 Dimock, Hedley, 4dm. of Md. Camp., pp. 96-98. 
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supervisory observations and interviews of staff 
meetings, and of staff reports should be carefully 
reviewed and analyzed. An inquiry as to what the 
staff members think their needs are, through dis- 
cussion at staff meeting or through written recom- 
mendations, is very fruitful. An inventory of the 
knowledge, insights, and techniques needed by the 
camp supervisor are pertinent in setting up objec- 
tives. There should also be a separate set of super- 
visory objectives for each supervisor in the camp 
to fit his personality. The objectives for these in- 
dividual camp supervisors can be based on a study 
of the candidates records, observation, interview, 
periodic appraisals and by reports and records 
prepared by the staff members. The three categories 
for determining the supervision of staff members 
are; social interests, attitudes, and outlooks; per- 
sonality and social adjustment; knowledge, insights, 
and skills required directly for camp leadership.® 

Probably one of the most vital parts of the 
supervisory program is the methods by which the 
well organized camp operates. Six of .the major 
methods by which the training and supervision is 
carried on are; (1) the pre-camp training period, 
(2) the supervisory observation, (3) the super- 
visory conference, (4) the staff meeting, (5) the 
counselors-in-training program, (6) a systematic 
evaluation of the staff.° 

The pre-camp training session is the period when 
the counselors and staff meet several days preceding 
the actual arrival of the campers. During this 
period there will be meetings, discussion periods, 
testing of skills, time for settling one’s quarters, 
cookouts, and campfires—depending on the needs 
of the staff and the hopes of the director. This 
period of training is specific rather than general 
because it is held on the site for the job at hand 
and it is where the director sets the stage for the 
season ahead.1! 

In the supervisory observation program comes 
one of the most valuable techniques in the camping 
program. The conditions in the camp program are 
especially favorable for effective observation. The 
supervisory observation in the camp setting pro- 
vides first-hand information on the group and the 
counselors relationship to it. It enables the super- 
visor to observe the methods that are being used by 
the counselor, it helps to establish understanding 
and a good working relationship between the 
counselor and the supervisor. Observation gives 
the supervisor a clearer picture of what the 
counselors problems really are, it enables the 
supervisor to identify individuals in the group who 
need special attention. It provides concrete material 


® Dimock, pp. 98-99. 

10 Dimock, p. 104. 

11 Hammett, Catherine T., 4 Camp Director Trains 
His Own Staff, A.C.AP., pp. 16-17. 
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for the supervisor for his conferences with the 
counselor, and furnishes data for an evaluation of 
the counselor. It helps the supervisor determine 
his and the counselors objectives, and provides 
the necessary information for an accurate evalua- 
tion of the unit and camp program. To be most 
useful a record should be made of the most perti- 
nent information that has resulted from this 
supervisory technique as soon as possible after the 
observation is made.!? 

The conferences between the counselor and the 
supervisor are another very important phase of good 
supervision. Placing the relations and workings of 
the camp on a personal or an individual basis is 
the best way to get the most out of the camp staff, 
These individual conferences strengthen the co- 
operation between supervisor and counselor, they 
provide an opportunity for the counselor to get 
help from the supervisor. It gives the supervisor 
an opportunity to review the objectives of the 
camp, provides the supervisor an opportunity to 
analyze cooperatively the educational values of the 
program that each counselor contributes to, and it 
provides a favorable opportunity for the counselor 
to build up the counselors morale.!% 


One of the most frequent and probably the less 
fruitful techniques of supervision is the staff meet- 
ing. However the staff meeting can be a very 
favorable and valuable method of supervision. Some 
of the conditions that are most likely to promote 
the great possibilities of the staff meeting are: 
they make for an economy of time in the staff 
development program; they provide an opportunity 
for co-operative and creative participation in deal- 
ing with common needs and purposes; they 
facilitate a forceful impact of a common set of 
objectives, concepts, principles, and other leader- 
ship resources on the total staff; they contribute 
substantially to the enthusiasm, morale, and esprit 
de corps of the staff. Some of the principles and 
criteria for planning and conducting a staff meeting 
are to stimulate the growth of the staff members in 
educational insights and skills. It should be de- 
signed to achieve definite and important objectives 
in staff growth. It should be planned with design 
and sequence. It should be co-operatively or 
democratically planned. The content of the meet- 
ings should be of common and vital interest to all 
of the participants. Meetings should be com- 
petently conducted. Meetings should provide an 
opportunity for, and should evoke, genuine partici- 
pation by all the members. The content of the 
meetings should be brought to bear upon and be 
integrated with the on-going experience of the 
participants. The meetings should develop a sense 


12 Dimock, pp. 108-111. 
13 Dimock, p. 111. 
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of unity and comradeship in a common cause, and 
should be constantly evaluated by supervisors and 
participants. Another important aspect of the camp 
meeting is the time of meetings. About all that 
can be said about this is that the director should 
call meetings whenever it is the most feasible for 
the camp program. The content of the camp 
meeting should consist of discussions on the ob- 
jectives of the camp, the qualifications and experi- 
ences of the camp staff, the content of the previous 
camp training program, and what the committee 
planning the meetings considers to be appropriate 
to discuss at the time.!4 

The counselors-in-training program is one of the 
supervisors toughest assignments. He must have a 
systematic plan for the selection and training of 
prospective counselors. The selection of this em- 
bryonic group calls for a great deal of planning and 
careful evaluation of each candidate. The program 
of training should include giving the candidate 
experience as an assistant group leader under com- 
petent supervision experience in the various skills 
associated with real camp living, and requiring 
meetings to develop a keen understanding of the 
aims and objectives of the camping program. This 
responsibility should be assigned to one good super- 
visor and he should see that the best supervisory 
techniques are used in a systematic manner. 

Without a continuous evaluation and measuring 
system in the camping program, it is almost im- 
possible to raise the standards and know exactly 


14 Dimock, p. 118. 
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where you stand in relation to meeting the aims 
and objectives of the program. Each camp should 
develop its own appraisal plan. There are rating 
scales available to determine the effectiveness and 
accomplishments of the staff, the program, and the 
facilities.15 These can be obtained from the Ameri- 
can Camping Association. 

The planning of supervision is one of the phases 
of the camp program that must be included in a 
well organized camping program. The responsibility 
for planning the supervisory program should either 
be done by the camp director or another well 
qualified associate. The various aspects of super- 
vision must be included in all phases of the program. 
There must be definite allocations of the responsi- 
bilities for the different supervisory activities. Su- 
pervision in the camping programs must adhere 
to the democratic philosophy of modern educational 
supervision as well as to the other scientific methods 
in supervision. 


15 Dimock, pp. 120-121. 
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SCHOOLBOY BONERS 


Bigotry is having two wives at one time. 


The principal parts of the eye are the mote and the beam. 

The hardships of the Puritans were what they came over in. 

The American government finally decided to put all the Indians in reservoirs. 
Woman is the animal which possesses the greatest attachment for man. 

In order to keep milk from turning sour it should be kept in the cow. 


The single tax is a tax on bachelors. 
The Moratorium is the largest ocean liner. 


The only article of clothing worn by Gandhi is the sirloin. 

An omelet is a charm worn around the neck in India. 

Fiction are books which are fixed on the shelves and cannot be removed. 
Chicago is almost at the bottom of Lake Michigan. 


Golcondas are boats on the canals of Venus. 


A planet is a body of earth entirely surrounded by sky. 
A psychiatrist is a doctor with mental disorders. 
A millennium is an insect with many more legs than a centennial. 
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—From “The World’s Best Jokes.” 
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CONTRIBUTION OF RECREATION TO A 
CRIME PREVENTION PROGRAM* 


J. FRANCIS FINNEGAN, Executive Director 


Crime Prevention Association of Philadelphia 


When the Crime Prevention Association was 
organized in the year 1932, it was not the intention 
of the founders to promote and operate recreation 
programs since they felt that such programs should 
be the responsibility of public and private agencies 
specializing in this field. However, the persons 
charged with the responsibility of carrying on the 
work of the Association discovered that one of the 
big problems facing them in the areas where there 
were high rates of delinquency was the need for 
leisure-time programs that would combat the 
destructive influences to which the youth were 
subjected. The Association sought the assistance of 
the public and private agencies in these areas, only 
to find that curtailment of funds due to the depres- 
sion made it impossible for such agencies to expand 
their programs. Faced with no other alternative, 
the Association undertook the task of organizing 
leisure-time programs in these communities. Since 
very little money was available to carry on such 
activities, most of the programs were organized with 
the help of the youth and adults living in these 
areas. Today, fifteen years later, the Association 
finds itself devoting a large part of its budget to 
the management and direction of recreation 
programs. 

The work of the Recreation Department is 
divided into three major phases: 

First, the management and direction of seven 
boys’ clubs, two school recreation programs, and 
nine recreation fields. 


Second, promoting recreational opportunities for 
small autonomous groups throughout the city. This 
work for the most part consists of the formation 
of leagues and tournaments in all major athletic 
competition. (Four hundred twenty-seven (427) 
groups participated in leagues and tournaments 
promoted by the Recreation Department during 
the year 1946). The promotion work also includes 
giving assistance to churches and other organiza- 
tions interested in setting up recreation programs 
for youth. 

Third, the development of programs to combat 
the gang problem in certain sections of our city. 

How have these programs contributed to the 
prevention of delinquency and crime? 


* The Score, February, 1948, p. 6. 


Clubs and Fields: A few years ago the Associa- 
tion made a study of two clubs to determine to 
what extent they had been successful in reducing 
the number of offenders in the community where 
they were located. The study developed the fact 
that there was a definite decrease in the number 
of minor offenses; such as, disorderly conduct, 
malicious mischief, etc. However, the same trend 
was not noted in the more serious offenses; such as, 
offenses against individuals and their property. 
Here it seemed that we could not depend on the 
open door policy of the club to reach the boys who 
were becoming involved in these more serious 
offenses. To reach these boys a program was 
initiated that includes the following: the forward- 
ing of information once a month to the clubs about 
boys who have gotten into difficulty with the police, 
the assignment of a staff member to visit the 
homes of these boys to determine what the problems 
are so that staff members in the club may become 
familiar with the kind of problems these boys face 
in their everyday life. 

For the recreation program to be meaningful in 
the lives of these boys, their interests must be 
found and the aid of the instructors enlisted to see 
that such interests are encouraged. The help of 
the entire staff must be enlisted in such cases if we 
are to be successful in making our recreation pro- 
grams effective where these boys are concerned. 

The promoting of recreational opportunities for 
small autonomous groups makes a very definite 
contribution to our program since it provides op- 
portunities for groups of adolescent boys. Statistics 


- indicate that boys 14 to 17 years of age are our 


most difficult delinquency problem among our 
juvenile population. It is during these years that 
the urge to emancipate from adult authority is 
prevalent. Among this age group there is a tendency 
to organize into clubs, especially athletic clubs. 
These clubs, if given the opportunity, can be of 
tremendous help in meeting the needs of this par- 
ticular age group. Providing opportunities for such 
groups to participate in some athletic activity will 
help to eliminate the possibility of these groups 
becoming serious problems in the community. 
The third and last phase of the work of the 
Recreation Department calls for the assigning of 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Measurement of fitness developed in 32 weeks, 
2 days a week, one hour a day, 45 minutes to the 
hour, only 25 minutes of which could be said to be 
developmental if every one were active every 
minute must be satisfied with small gains. If every 
boy and girl got this much time the story is bad 
enough but many high schools offer only one year 
of physical activity and some none. In elementary 
schools the story is worse. Thus in little over 17 
hours a year (less than one day) our superin- 
tendents expect miracles. 

Post draft statistics revealed rejections were 
essentially due to deficiencies of teeth, intelligence, 
and vision, none of which can be rectified directly 
through physical education. A real health examina- 
tion at least once in each institutional level (every 
3 years) would help attain, and follow up further 
assure, improvement in these defects. Upon such 
a base the health and physical education program 
might make a reasonable contribution, better than 
nothing, but not as effective as is possible if 
adequate time were allotted (at least one daily 
period.) 

In the meagre time allotted, if testing is em- 
ployed (and it should be), tests must be carefully 
evaluated. They must measure what they purport 
to; this measurement must be accurate; averagely 
trained testors must be able to get comparable 
results in the same situation (properly standardized 
directions for giving the tests will aid in this 
respect). The results must be usable in the 
program. To assure this maximum use, norms must 
usually be available against which to check our 
tesults. The more interesting the tests can be to 
the pupils and the more educationally sound the 
test activities themselves are the more justifiable 
is their use. Withal the tests must be economical 
of cost, time, and energy. 

Recent careful and complicated studies reveal, 
for us who are unversed in the mysteries of research, 
that the essential factors relating to success in 
physical performance in general are: 1. Strength, 
2. Velocity, 3. Dead Weight, 4. Motor Ability, and 
5. Height. To these might be added factors re- 
vealed by present conditions to be essential namely: 
6. Endurance, 7. Hearing, and 8. Vision. Our 
tests should determine gains, losses, needs, or 
tapacities in these factors. 
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~ MEASUREMENT OF PHYSICAL FITNESS 


KARL W. BOOKWALTER 


Indiana University 


Valid available strength measures are: Rogers’ 
Strength Index, MacCurdy’s Physical Capacity 
Index, and his Force Index. Less valid but far more 
economical in all respects and still worthy of use 
is Larson’s Dynamic Strength Test, consisting only 
of chinning, dipping, and vertical jump, and Indiana 
Motor Fitness Tests composed of similar or related 
items. 

Velocity can be cheaply but adequately measured 
by short dashes, the vertical jump, standing broad 
jump, and the 8 Ib. shot put. 

Weight and height are most adequately accounted 
for by employing McCloy’s Classification Index 
(20 x Age + 6 X Height + Weight in pounds) 
or any of the several highly correlated similar 
indices. Nutrition, growth and development can 
be accurately and quickly assayed by the Wetzel 
Grid. 

Motor ability can be measured by McCloy’s 
Iowa Revision of the Brace Test, Johnson’s Test 
of Motor Educability, and Scotts’ or Humiston’s 
tests of Motor Educability. Each of these tests 
meets all of the forementioned criteria quite well. 
McCloy’s four general motor performance or capac- 
ity measures each merit consideration for their 
indicated purpose. 


The Indiana law requires that elementary pupils 
be given the Audiometer hearing test. For vision, 
a splendid diagnostic measure is the Keystone 
Telobinocular vision test by Betts. A good school 
system should employ both of these measures. 

For many of the elements of the above factors, 
achievement scales for various age, height, weight 
groups are available in all levels for both sexes. 

Finally, in- a recent unpublished but reliable 
study by the author, a splendid means of classify- 
ing students for physical education classes has been 
validated. This method is not only quite inex- 
pensive but also most simple. In essence, it consists 
of 1. ranking all pupils according to their scores 
in Larson’s Dynamic Strength Test (chins, dips, 
and vertital jump), or by an Indiana Motor Fitness 
Test, 2. breaking this range into two or three 
(according to the size of the school) equal groups, 
and 3. sectioning these groups into halves according 
to their scores in McCloy’s Classification Index. 
By this means pupils are grouped according to 
general capacity, for safety by hulk and maturity, 
and also somewhat by social interests. 
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GOOD POSTURE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS* 


HELEN MANLEY 
University City, Missouri 


Good posture is more than standing or sitting 
straight. It is that position of the body in which 
all of its parts are working effectively and with 
proper balance, ease, and comfort. GOOD POS- 
TURE IS IMPORTANT. The internal organs 
have plenty of room and the external parts are 
in correct balance when the body has good posture. 
Lungs, heart, and digestive organs function better 
when they have room. YOU FEEL BETTER. 


STEPs TO Goop PosTURE 
A. Standing 

1. Feet parallel, about 6 inches apart. 

2. Head high, as if balancing a book on the 
head. 

3. Chest out. 

4. Stomach and hips firm. 

5. Weight slightly forward, over the balls of 
the feet, and distributed evenly on each 
foot. 

6. Knees very lightly flexeed—NOT LOCKED. 

7. Abdomen and back as flat as possible. 


B. Sitting 

1. Sit back in the chair, so that hips touch 
the back of the chair: Feet flat on the 
floor. 

2. Sit tall. 

3. Rock forward from the hips when writing. 

4. Keep chest out, and neck in line with upper 
back. 


C. Walking 


1. Knees and ankles limber, toes pointed 
straight ahead. 

2. Legs close together— DON’T WALK 
LIKE A DUCK. 

3. Swing legs forward from hip joints. 

4. Lift feet off the ground— DON’T 
SHUFFLE. 

5. Head and chest high. 

6. Shoulders free and easy—NO PULLING 
OR TENSION. 

7. The heel touches the ground first—in each 
step, the progression is: HEEL, OUTSIDE 
OF FOOT, TOES. 


How To Test Your PosTuRE 


Good posture is a result of holding your body 
in a balanced position. The easiest way to attain 
it is to think of an imaginary line running from 


* Reprinted from The Discobolus. 


the tip of the skull through your neck, shoulders, 
hips, knees, and insteps. When the head is bent 
forward, the abdomen thrust out, or the back bent, 
the line of gravity is shifted, and a strain placed 
on muscles to keep the body from falling. 

To test: Stand with back to wall with head, 
heels, shoulders, and calves of legs touching it, 
hands by sides. Flatten hollow of back by pressing 
buttocks down against the wall. Space at back of 
waist should not be greater than the thickness of 
your hand. 

Now check your posture standing with back 
against wall with the figure alongside the ruler on 
the left. If it is approximately the same, your 
posture is excellent, Grade A. If your heels do 
not touch the wall when your shoulders do, you may 
be graded B or C. 

Stand facing close to a wall, palms of hands 
touching front of thighs. If chest touches wall first, 
your posture is probably excellent (A); or at least 
good (B); if head touches first, it is only fair 
(C); if abdomen touches first, your posture is 
really bad (D), and you should see a physician. 


SomE Causes OF Poor PosTURE 

1. Poorly balanced diet. Food that builds bone 
and muscle is essential in order to have good 
posture. 

2. Rapid growth. Different parts of the body 
sometimes develop at different rates, and there 
may be a lack of coordination and poor posture. 

3. Fatigue. Overfatigue causes inability of the 
muscles to hold the body in the best position. 

4. General poor health. Infection, deformities 
caused by rickets and infantile paralysis, tuber- 
culosis, poor vision are among the causes of 
poor posture. 

5. Poor posture habits. Sitting, sleeping, walking, 
standing in poor posture for a long time may 
develop habits which are hard to overcome. 

6. Lack of vigorous and balanced exercise. Exer- 
cise should develop the whole body and 
strengthen the muscles in order to hold the body 

_ in good posture. 

7. Mental health. Discouragement, lack of secur- 
ity, worry, and fear may result in slumping and 
poor posture. 

8. Structural and orthopedic irregularities. Some 
children are born with, or have acquired, non- 
remedial postural irregularities. 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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SELLING YOUR PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


CHARLES LEES, Washburn School 
Cincinnati Alumni Chapter 


“Selling Your Physical Education Program” was 
the subject of an interesting panel discussion at a 
recent Alumni Chapter meeting in Cincinnati. Mem- 
bers of the panel were Charles G. Lees (chairman), 
Washburn School; Robert L. Cheeseman, Central 
Vocational; Richard Powell, Harrison and River- 
side; Charles Shear, executive director of L. B. 
Harrison Club and former athletic supervisor of 
the Public Recreation Commission, and Clifford 
Franklin, physical director of William’s Y.M.C.A. 

The following is a summary of this panel discus- 
sion: 

The term “selling” is used with the idea of 
getting participation in wholesome, beneficial, 
physical activities and having the participants 
enjoy the activities and want to try them again. 
It is important to remember that physical educators 
must first sell themselves in order to sell their 
programs. We need the type of leaders who are 
competent, well trained, enthusiastic and who be- 
lieve strongly in the need for wholesome individual 
and group activity. 

A good program will lend itself to participation 
on a large, extensive front. It is believed that 
staging exhibits as pageants, play days and tourna- 
ments create considerable good will and interest 
toward the sponsors (Recreation Commissions, 
schools, or Y.M.C.A.’s). One example cited was 
the staging of a Football Pre-View of four of the 
local high school teams by the Cincinnati Board of 
Athletic Control. This event was very well received 
by the public and created much good will and 
interest. 


A healthy, cooperative, congenial atmosphere 
should be fostered between the physical education 
department members and other department mem- 
bers. A good feeling will result in a better attitude 
toward the department and will serve as an excellent 
propaganda medium for the good of the entire 
program. 

Sponsors (schools, recreation departments, 
Y.M.CA.’s) of physical activities should develop 
extensive sports programs manned by competent 
instructors who teach basic skills in sports as 
basketball, volleyball, hand ball, gymnastics, bowl- 
ing, etc. The local William’s Y.M.C.A. sponsored 
a program similar to the one described and it was 
very favorably received by the young men in that 
area. 
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The following are some specific suggestions made 
by the panel committee: 


1. Take a positive, optimistic attitude toward 
your profession. Create an atmosphere of vitality, 
confidence, interest and joy around yourself and 
your activities. 


2. Suit your program to the needs, interests of 
your children and group; not to your interests and 
desires. 

3. Secure a cooperative attitude from other 
agencies such as the Y.M.C.A.’s, Boy’s Clubs, Boy 
Scouts, Adult Groups, as they can be instrumental 
in the successful operation of your program. 

4. Make liberal use of visual aids as a means of 
transmitting information to the students and com- 
munity. Such methods as the use of bulletin 
boards, posters in the gymnasium, center school 
hallways, assembly places where information con- 
cerning the athletic teams, intramurals, physical 
program, snapshots, and newspaper clippings are all 
good ways to make information available to the 
student body. The Cincinnati Public School De- 
partment of Physical and Health Education dis- 
tributes quite a bit of literature suited for this 
purpose. One good example is the distribution of 
large posters that have physical achievement exer- 
cises demonstrated upon them. These posters when 
placed on bulletin boards create interest, desire and 
knowledge in regard to the activities. 

5. Develop a well balanced program of activities 
that reach the interests and needs of all the 
participants. 

6. Periodically have demonstrations of acquired 
skills and present awards for exceptional achieve- 
ment during assembly programs. 

7. Develop a vigorous extra-curricular program 
of activities including as many phases of physical 
education as possible. Such activities would include 
tumbling clubs, apparatus clubs, Indian dancing 
groups, folk dancing groups, leaders’ clubs, team 
sports and individual sport activities in season plus 
developing possibilities for leisure time. 

8. The principles in selling a physical education 
program are controversial and criticisms are ex- 
pected to some of the expressed viewpoints. Any 
active, progressive program will be subjected to 
criticism from certain groups, however, the criti- 
cisms or commendations must not necessarily be 
believed or discounted, but judged on merit. 
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EXPERIMENT IN RECREATIONAL 
THERAPY 


NORTON BARNES, Oyler Junior High School 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


It was with some hesitancy that I accepted a 
position as a recreational therapist at Longview 
State Hospital during the summer of 1948, yet it 
proved to be one of the most interesting experiences 
I have ever had. I found there approximately 3,200 


patients of both sexes, of all ages, and in all stages 
of physical and mental disability. How would 
these people react to games and game situations? 
Would they find them a source of joy and relaxation 
or would there be irritations and strain? There 
was no question of the need, for most of these 
people were confined closely to the wards with little 
or no opportunity for recreative activity, not even 
a walk in the fresh outdoor air and sunshine. What 
could be done? What should be done? It was a 
real challenge! 

Almost at once, I found that a large number of 
the patients were very enthusiastic about recreation. 
I was impressed by the fact that they were so much 
like the boys and girls I had been teaching in the 
public school. Some needed a little coaxing, a bit 
of flattery, or just a personal word of encourage- 
ment. All were anxious to learn and to improve 
their techniques and performance and asked fre- 
quent questions. Soft ball, horse shoes, and 
swimming were most popular although quite a bit 
of interest was shown in volley ball, badminton, 
tennis, and croquet. Sportsmanship was amazingly 
good. They played apparently for the enjoyment 
and relaxation which they experienced. Winning or 
losing the game did not seem to matter too much. 
Because of this attitude on the part of the patients 
the umpires task was a pleasant one. Poorer players 
were tolerated and, in most instances, encouraged 
and helped by the others. A colored man, after 
a baseball game, said, “I sure enjoyed that ball 
game. You know, when I start playing ball, I just 
forget about everything else.” Another young man 
remarked, “You know, I just live for the time when 
you take us out to play ball.” 


Swimming, especially, seemed to have a quieting 
and relaxing effect on these patients. Most of 
them did their swimming leisurely with now and 
then a dive from the springboard or a plunge from 
the side of the pool. Some who could not swim 
were eager to learn, and others who could swim a 
little, tried to improve their strokes. Many in the 
middle or advanced age group did not care par- 
ticularly to learn but were content to wade in the 
shallow water and relax in the sunshine. “How’s 
the water?” I asked a woman patient. “Wonderful! 
Wonderful!” she repeated, “And a perfect day! 
God is good!” 

In the wards, where less active games were given, 
we found practically the same situation. Many 
were not interested and did not wish to participate 
but greatly enjoyed watching the others. Many 
looked forward to our coming and enjoyed any 
kind of activity. Some needed only a little encour- 


agement or coaxing. During the winter season. 


eight teams of men participated in a bowling league 
and a more enthusiastic group would be hard to 
find. Again, every man did his best and whether 
his score was a 60 or 200 made not too much 
difference. It was all fun and relaxation. 

As I look back upon my work with this group, I 
have reached certain conclusions. There is no ques- 
tion of the great need for this work and the bene- 
ficial results achieved. Never have I worked with a 
more enthusiastic group nor one which expressed to 
me personally greater appreciation of what was be- 
ing done in their behalf. I also wish to reiterate that 
in this field, we have merely scratched the surface 
with our present program. A much larger percent- 
age of the patients here could benefit from this 
recreational program if more interest could be 
aroused and they were willing to make the effort; 
provided of course that physical disabilities were 
not too difficult to overcome. A wonderful oppor- 
tunity for experiment and research is here opened 
and the possibilities are infinite. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE BOSTON 
CONVENTION 


By W. K. STREIT 
Director of Physical Education, 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


Three thousand registrants one-third of whom 
were students attended the annual national con- 
vention of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation at Boston, 
April 19-22. 


Copies of the “Proceedings” will be available 
early in June. They may be ordered now from 
Dr. John H. Shaw, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y., for $1.50. 


A life membership and President’s Pin were 
presented to Ruth Evans, Springfield Public Schools, 
for effective and efficient guidance of the Asso- 
ciation’s affairs during the past year. 


Dr. Carl Nordly, Minnesota University, took 


‘over the reigns as president at the final session and 


Dr. Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College, was in- 
stalled as president-elect. 


Elmer D. Mitchell, University of Michigan, was 
the recipient of the coveted Luther Gulick Award 
and Mazie Scanlan, Atlantic City Public Schools, 
became the first William G. Anderson Merit Award 
winner. 


Dallas, Texas, will be the scene of the 1950 
convention with A. A. Buschman, Dallas Public 
Schools, acting as convention manager. The Boston 
meeting was superbly handled by Joe McKenney 
of the Boston Schools and his local committees. 


The Association voted to go to Detroit in 1951 
for a joint meeting with the Midwest District. 
Los Angeles is in line for the 1952 meeting. 


Phi Epsilon Kappa’s contribution of a pre-con- 
vention meeting on “Sportsmanship in Athletics” 
was well received by a large audience in spite of 
competition from the Boston Marathon and opening 
ball game. Copies of the four addresses and notes 
on the discussion will be printed in the October, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATOR. 


Honor Award citations were made to Frank 
Stafford, Lloyd Olds, Dorothy Nyswander, Gran- 
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ville Johnson, C. O. Jackson, Thomas Ferguson 
and Dorothy Ainsworth. 


It was learned that Texas has the only, biggest, 
most, and best of practically everything. Texas 
has 32 colleges which teach a few things other than 
facts about Texas. One of the first things the 
schools teach young Texans is never to ask a 
stranger where he is from, “cause if he’s from 
Texas he’ll tell you, and if he’s not, there’s no 
need to embarrass him.” 


Good teaching is no accident. So many things 
that happen in a school depend (1) upon what the 
teachers, administrators, school board members, and 
lay groups want organized education to accomplish 
(2) upon the skills of those immediately concerned 
with teaching and (3) upon the facilities for ac- 
complishing what is wanted. 


One day our students will be the adult citizens 
of the communities in which they live. Some are 
of voting age now. Are we helping them understand 
how to appraise and evaluate physical education, 
health and recreation programs and how, through 
community cooperation, improvements can be 
made? 


There is too much tearing the child apart by 
experts, with one taking his arms and legs off to 
the play field, another his brain and nervous system 
off to the school room and another his emotions 
and attitudes off to the character building institu- 
tions. 


The cry in athletics seems to be, “Win... . 
Don’t explain. . . . Take whatever material is at 
hand and bring home the championships—or else.” 
The miracle is that sincere, well-trained men accept 
the job of coach. It is a tribute to their character 
that they carry on in the face of such odds. 


High ranking Army, Navy, and Air Force officers 
urged a greatly stepped up program of physical 
activity beginning in the first grade with at least 
one hour per day being devoted to the program. 
An officer commented, “Educators look down on 
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physical education. This is probably a subterfuge 
to cover up a feeling of inadequacy about their own 
lack of physical development. Haven’t they heard 
that the first cardinal principal of education is 
health?” 


Resolutions were adopted (1) endorsing the 
N.E.A. program looking toward the attainment of 
federal aid to public education, (2) approving and 
supporting the National School Health Services Act 
of 1949, (3) commending Congress for voting 
approval for the U. S. participation in the World 
Health Organization (4) recommending legislation 
to enable Boards of Education to expend funds for 
camping and outdoor activities (5) approving and 
supporting the resolutions of the Joint Committee 
of the National Education Association and the 
American Medical Association, (6) approving the 
recommendation that military training not be sub- 
stituted for physical education in colleges and 
high schools, (7) approving the report of the Jack- 
son’s Mill Conference on Undergraduate Profes- 
sional Preparation in Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation as a guide and that the standards 
contained therein be implemented and (8) urging 
that members support in act and spirit, practices 
directed to preventing discrimination against mi- 
nority groups in sports and athletics. 


The first A.A.H.P.E.R. Yearbook, devoted to the 
subject, “Developing Democratic Human Relation- 
ships Through Health Education, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation” will be completed by 1951. 


A Physical Education Platform, co-chaired by 
Dr. Simon McNeely and W. K. Streit, was adopted. 
It states that physical education is a way of educa- 
tion. As a phase of the total educational program, 
physical education aims for the same general goal 
that gives purpose to all the learning activities of 
school—the well-rounded development of each stu- 
dent as a responsible citizen of our democratic 
society. Individuals who possess vigor, strength and 
character are in normal times the greatest resources 
of a nation. They are indispensable in times of 
emergency. Physical education contributes to the 
total FITNESS of all citizens who in their accumu- 
lated strength guarantee the security of the United 
States of America. 


“Intellectual integrity must embrace all areas 
of the University, including athletics. The leader- 
ship of great institutions does not as a rule come 
from the institutions as such but from the adminis- 
trators and teachers in the institutions who have the 
vision to see, the courage to fight for that which 
is right and the quality to provide leadership.” 
—Dr. Arthur Compton. 


“The best curriculum in the world will not op- 
erate successfully without good teaching. Good 
teaching will not occur unless high standards of 
training can be maintained, both institutionally for 
beginning people, and in-service, for those actually 
in the field. Standards often tend to degrade or 
even disintegrate unless pressure is maintained at 
the top.”—Dr. W. R. LaPorte. 


Teacher training institutions must set higher 
standards for their products and select candidates 
more carefully to meet these standards. 


Older teachers long in service who have gotten 
into ruts must be jolted out of their lethargy by an 
in-service training program of some sort. 

The only way to establish, maintain and make 
operative this in-service program is for school 
administrators, principals and superintendents to 
learn more about the program and how it should 
be operated, and then to insist that their depart- 
ment heads and other teachers hold to high stand- 
ards in operation. 


“A man of fifty has spent 20 years in bed, 10 
years eating and 5 years dressing. That doesn’t 
leave too much time for work and play,” said 
Dr. Daniel Marsh of Boston University. He de- 
cried pagan worship of the body, the attitude that 
the body is to be indulged for “tomorrow we die” 
and said that it was impossible to speak of spiritual 
efficiency without first considering physical effi- 
ciency. 


You, the teacher of physical education, above all 
others need to see the values in athletics. The 
sports writers are the difficult ones. They are con- 
cerned with making it a better spectacle and not 
with educational values. 


Let us not speak of Athletic De-Emphasis unless 
we wish to de-emphasize the total educational struc- 


_ ture, for athletics are and can be a vital and integral 


part of education. Instead, let us further the issue 
of Athletic Re-Emphasis, the employment of edu- 
cational procedures for the organization and con- 
duct of our athletic sports and games to insure the 
most wholesome conditions for the participation of 
the youth of today—and of TOMORROW. 


Children are being hurried into adulthood. We 
need “planned childhood” as well as “planned 
parenthood.” 


We need apparatus to develop boys and girls | 


above the waist. It was disclosed that in World 
War II many draftees were deficient in arm, 
shoulder and abdominal muscular development. 
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THE PHYSICAL EDUCATOR 


One child said, “I don’t like quick, rushy teachers. 
I like medium quick teachers, partly slow.” 


An educated person is one who can entertain 
himself, entertain others and entertain a new idea. 
Adults have growing pains as much as children, 
especially with ideas. 


“Too many men came into physical education 
as specialists in athletics and hence want to force 
highly organized games below the sixth grade. If 
the coaches have their way, we will have pre-natal 
training before long.”—-Dr. J. B. Nash. 


The child who has a wide exposure to play ac- 
tivities is laying a very adequate base for recreation 
life as an adult. Strain, worry, fear and all the 
allied tensions are growingly the cause of death. 
Modern tensions are taking their toll particularly 
in the age group 45 to 55. 


If I were to look for one sign of normal growth 
and development, one sign which would indicate 
to me normal health, even goodness, I would look 
for happiness. 


“The day in which a dancer was known as a 
‘Graham’ dancer, or a ‘Holm’ dancer or a ‘Humphry- 
Weidman’ dancer has passed. With the founding 
of schools like the New Dance Group, today’s 
young dancer is equally adept at all techniques— 
ballet included. So that technique per se is no 
longer of importance. What is important is the use 
of technique to contact an audience. This is where 
modern dancing should tend—toward epic theater 
where acting, dancing, music and decor are equally 
important.”—Mary Anthony. 


It was strongly recommended to superintendents 
and principals that health instruction be considered 
a function of the Department of Physical and 
Health Education in the public schools. 


Pending further study of interscholastic athletics 
for children of elementary and junior high schools, 
the Society of State Directors 

a) Reaffirmed its strong and urequivocable sup- 
port of a well-rounded program of instruction in 
physical education for a// children and youth, 

b) Re-emphasized its interest in and support of 
an interesting, challenging intramural program for 
boys and girls of the upper elementary and high 
school grades in as large numbers as possible, 

c) Decried any interschool athletic activity 
which tends to discourage or limit the development 
of the instructional or intramural program; and 

d) Encouraged play days and sport days. 
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The following awards and citations were made 
by the American Academy of Physical Education 


I. Creative Awards: 


II. 


Ill. 


IV. 


To Miss Catherine Allen, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, of the University of Tennessee 
for her work in selling organized recreation 
to the rural committees and rural com- 
munities of the State of Tennessee. 


. To Mr. Leslie J. Judd of Springfield 


College, Springfield, Mass., for the artistic 
influence he has exerted upon men’s 
physical education through the excellence 
and originality of his work in living 
statuary. 


. To Mr. P. F. Neverman, Wisconsin, Sec- 


retary of the Wisconsin High School 
Athletic Association, in recognition of his 
creative work in initiating plans for ath- 
letic insurance. 

To Dr. Lloyd Sharp, Life Camp, Inc., 
New York City, for his pioneering work 
in promoting and developing camping 
and outdoor education in general. 


Publication Awards: 


1. 


To the report of the joint committee of 
the National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the American Medical 
Association, Chicago, Illinois, entitled, 
“Health Education.” 


Research Awards: 


To Dr. H. Harrison Clarke of Springfield 
College, Springfield, Mass., for his study 
entitled “Objective Strength Tests of 
Affected Muscle Groups Involved in Or- 
theopedic Disabilities.” 

To Dr. Hartly D. Price, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, for his study on the 
establishment of principles associated for 
the realization of objectives of physical 
education. 


Citations: 


i. 


To the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York for its work in health 
education. 
To the experimental program for major 
students of the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 
To the health education of the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation of Michigan, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 
To the Lloyd Shaw Folk Dance Program, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, for its con- 
tribution to the popularization of dance 
in the United States. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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WHO’S WHO IN PHI EPSILON KAPPA 


CHARLES HAROLD McCLOY 


Charles Harold McCloy, (‘Mac’), Research 
Professor of Physical Education at State University 
of Iowa, was born March 30, 1886, at Marietta, 
Ohio. He obtained the Ph.B. degree at Marietta 
College in 1907 and the M.A. degree at the same 
school in 1910. In 1932, he obtained the Ph.D. 
degree from Teachers College, Columbia University 
and in 1947 his Alma Mater awarded him the 
Sc.D. degree. He was physical director at Marietta 
College from 1905 to 1907. He has worked in the 
Y. M. C. A., Baltimore Athletic League, National 
Council Y. M. C. A. of China, and he was Director 
of Physical Education at Southeastern University, 
Nanking, China. All of this colorful experience was 
prior to 1930 when he went to head up research in 
anthropometry and physical education at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, at which institution he still holds 
forth. . 

During World War II, he was Consultant on 
Physical Reconditioning for the office of the Surgeon 
General. He has been extremely active in district 
and national A. A. H. P. E. R. work for years. 
He was the president of the A. A. H. P. E. R. in 
1937 and a recipient of the Gulick Award at a later 
date. He is a Fellow in this association and a mem- 
ber of the Academy. An author of innumerable 
articles in professional magazines, his outstanding 
books include The Measurement of Athletic Power, 
Tests and Measurements in Health and Physical 
Education, and The Philosophical Bases for Physical 
Education. “Mac” is one of the top men in our 


profession. A worthy member for Who’s Who in 
Phi Epsilon Kappa. 


CRAYON FIXATIVE FOR GYMNASIUM 
FLOOR MARKINGS* 


C. C. MINTEER, Associate Professor of Vocational Ed. 


University of Nebraska 


A process for preparing crayon or chalk in order 
to make it semi-permanent was accidentally dis- 
covesed in Birmingham, England. The information 
was given to me several years ago and I have found 
the crayon prepared according to the procedure 
outlined below very useful. 

Outlines may be put on the blackboard with 
prepared chalk, filled in with ordinary chalk for 
one class, subject matter erased yet the outline will 


* Reprinted from Newsletter of New Jersey Association 
for Health and Physical Education, Vol. 20, No. 2, No- 
vember, 1947. 


be available for the next class. The daily program 
of classes can be put on the blackboard with no 
fear of it becoming blurred by accidental brushing. 
Temporary marks may be put on a gymnasium 
floor for classes er games because the marks can 


be removed easily with a damp cloth. 

Chalk—Use a soft grade of chalk. The hard or 
dustless chalk is unsatisfactory. The Department 
of Physical Education for Women of the University 
of Nebraska finds excellent for this purpose the 
Free-Art Chalk of the American Crayon Company. 
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Stock Solution—To a small amount of cold 
water (6 to 8 ounces) add sugar enough to produce 
a saturated solution. A saturated solution has been 
obtained when, after vigorous shaking or stirring, 
there is still a small amount of sugar left in the 
bottom of the container. Use cold water, as the 
crystalline form of the sugar is to be hesectcs 
rather than the colloidal. 

Treatment of Chalk—Soak a number of sticks 
of chalk (colored chalk, if desired) in a solution 
consisting of one part of the stock solution to three 
parts of water. When the sticks of chalk cease to 
give off bubbles, remove and drain. In a short time 


the chalk will be ready for use. Lines made with 
chalk treated in this manner will remain upon a 
blackboard, while lines made from untreated chalk 
will be erased when a dry eraser or dry cloth is 
used. If it is desired to erase the lines made by 
the treated chalk, use a wet cloth. 

Preserving Treated Chalk—Sticks of chalk which 
have been soaked in the fixing solution may be kept 
in good condition for an indefinite period by storing 
in an airtight container, such as a fruit jar. 

The solution in which the chalk has been soaked 
can be kept for several months if kept in a tight 
container. 


= 


MUSCULAR VIGOR 


Even if the day ever dawns in which it will not 
be needed for fighting the old, heavy battles against 
nature, it (muscular vigor) will still always be 
needed to furnish the background of sanity, serenity 


and cheerfulness to life, give moral elasticity to 
our disposition, to round off the wiry edge of our 
fretfulness, and make us good-humored and easy 
of approach. —William James 


GOOD POSTURE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
(Continued from Page 14) 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


DO Say “Stand and sit tall.” 

Show children how to check their posture and 
what good posture is. 

Check the adjustment of seats so that each 
child may sit with his feet on the floor when 
he is sitting as far back as possible. He can 
then write without raising a shoulder or 
rounding his back. 

Minimize fatigue by providing frequent rest 
periods. 

Abolish children’s fear and feeling of insecurity 
and give many opportunities for success. 
Through physical examinations, discover the 

causes of poor posture and seek the remedy. 

Give children opportunities for a constructive 
physical education program, preferably out- 
doors and geared to individual differences. 

DON’T Say “Put your shoulders back.” 

Ask Johnny why he doesn’t walk like Jimmy. 

Have all the chairs the same size and not 
adjustable. 

Let children sit or stand for a long period of 
time. 

Nag, fuss, or raise your voice at children. 

Force children into corrective exercise without 
the advice of a doctor. 

Expect a child to maintain good posture with- 
out a musculature capable of holding the 
body in position. 
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STRONG MUSCLES FOR FUN 
1. Chinese Get Up 

a. Partners sit back to back, feet flat on the 
floor, knees close to chest. Lock elbows, 
push and stand. 

b. Sit down, extend legs, and repeat. 

c. For a variety, stand halfway; ie. to a 
sitting-in air position. From this position 
turn in a circle. 

2. Bear Dance 


Squat on one heel and extend the other legs 
straight out to the side. Change legs. Repeat 


10-15 times. KEEP A STRAIGHT BACK 
WHILE DOING THIS. 
3. Wings 


Leader in front of group. Group puts finger 
tips on shoulders, then each does what the 
leader calls, not what he says. Finger tips 
stay on shoulders. Wings up—elbows are 
raised; Back—elbows go back; Down—el- 
bows are lowered. 


4. Climbing 
Ropes, ladders, jungle gym, trees. 


5. Merry-Go-Round 
Four to eight people stand, clasp wrists. Every 
other person sits down and braces his feet 
in the center. Those standing lift the ones 
seated and move in clockwise direction, then 
reverse. ONES SEATED MUST KEEP 
THEIR BODIES RIGID. 
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CONTRIBUTION OF RECREATION can make a very definite contribution to a crime 
: prevention program, providing those responsible for 
erases men Te 1) _ the direction of such programs are made familiar 
personnel to work with problem gangs; that is, with individual and group problems in the com- 
groups involved in more serious types of crimes. munity and are willing to initiate programs to meet Al 
While we have to depend on the different social these problems. : 
agencies to help us with the individual problems of 
these boys, our experience seems to indicate that The 
the individual approach is not likely to succeed, ee ee opty 
unless we can redirect the energies and the thinking : w. K. 
of the gangs to which these boys belong. Three (Continued from Page 7) Preside 
different projects are now being carried on by the be bothered with by one who is only a “Special Voorhi: 
men employed to do this work. Though the first specialist” of one or two minute parts of the whole. amen 
project is little more than two years old, the Fertile ground is here and the crop will be the the init 
trend in arrests in the two police districts where most abundant when we get down to the funda- dent of 
the work is going on gives us every reason to be- mentals and have elementary school children live Preside 
lieve that the techniques developed by these men and grow within their own group and not try to “So 
have been successful in meeting the problem of make them specialized, satiated athletes who must a mes 
gs. be driven, or cajoled, or paid to participate in some- This b 
As a result of our experience in the field of thing they would have fun in doing if allowed to Theta 
recreation, we are of the opinion that recreation be normal growing boys and girls. iio 
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BLACK AND 


INSTALLATIONS 


Alpha Iota Chapter at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, March 19, 1949 


The installation of Alpha Iota Chapter at Miami 
University on March 19, 1949 was the result primarily 
of the promotional efforts of our National Vice-President 
W. K. Streit with the assistance of Mr. Ernest K. Hahn, 
President of Miami University and Thomas P. Van 
Voorhis, the Faculty Sponsor of the chapter. 

More than twenty five members of the Cincinnati 
Alumni Chapter motored to Miami University to witness 
the initiating team composed of Rudolph Memmel, Presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Alumni; Earl Vornheder, National 
President; W. K. Streit, National Vice-President; Cleon 
Wingard, District Councelor and Thomas P. Van Voorhis, 
Faculty Sponsor install an all time record number of 
47 men as the charter members of Alpha Iota Chapter. 
This broke by three the record set last year by Alpha 
Theta Chapter at the Utah State Agriculture College. 
Forty-five pledges were initiated while the two other 
charter members were already Brothers on the faculty. 

Following the installation about eighty members and 
guests enjoyed a banquet, short talks by Miami Uni- 
versity’s President and others, songs led by the in- 
comparable Bill Streit, and general good fellowship. 


Alpha Kappa Chapter at the University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D., 
April 30, 1949 


Brothers. Keil, Bergwall, Nelson and Robein of Nu 
Chapter at La Crosse Teachers College, La Crosse, Wisc., 
traveled just about 1,000 miles to install Alpha Kappa 
Chapter at the University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, 
N. D. They were assisted by Brother Saul B. Kampf, 
Alpha 1948, who is now a faculty member at N. D. U. 
Twenty three Brothers are now listed as charter members. 

At this writing no further details concerning the in- 
stallation are known. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 


Dewey Langston and Robert A. Marx, both of Alpha 
Chapter are the only collegiate life members for the 
1948-49 year. 


GOLD NEWS 


Cincinnati Alumni and Xi Chapter 
Special Awards 


The Cincinnati Alumni chapter will again give a cash 
award of $10.00 and a suitable certificate to the male 
member of the graduating classes of Cincinnati and 
Miami Universities who show the greatest promise of 
success as a teacher of physical education. 


XI Chapter Freshman Award 


Xi Chapter will sponsor an annual JOHN CORBET 
MEMORIAL AWARD sstarting this year. This award 
will be presented to the outstanding freshman majoring 
in physical education on a basis of scholarship, leader- 
ship and athletic ability. The award will be a scroll. In 
addition, the freshman will have his name engraved on 
a plaque to be located in the lobby of the gymnasium. 

The memorial was made in commemoration of the late 
John Corbett, coach and physical director at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming for many years. Coach Corbett was 
a member of Phi Epsilon Kappa and one of the charter 
members of Xi Chapter. 


Missoula Alumni Chapter, Missoula, Montana, 
April 28, 1949 


This chapter was installed on April 28, 1949 with 
eight charter members: Henry O. Meyer, Supervisor of 
P. E., Missoula Schools; Clarence S. Porter, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Karl E. Klafs, State Director of 
H.P.E.R., Montana; Charles Hertler, Director of P. E., 
Montana University; John Dratz, Assistant Director, 
M. S. U., Robert A. Gorton, David Jones and Robert 
Oswald instructors at M. S. U. 

The installation was not definitely set until April 25 
so that your National Secretary could not notify the 
National Officers and Chapter Secretaries before the 
ceremony was held. . 


SCHOLARSHIP KEY AWARDS 


CHAPTER SECRETARIES: Secure application blanks 
from the Central Office and when these are properly filled 
out, mail them directly to National Vice-President W. K. 
Streit, 216 East Ninth St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


1948-1949 Scholarship Key Recipients 


Note that the names include those who received thekey between May 1, 1948 and May 1, 1949. Awards to 
the outstanding senior are so indicated. 


NAME 


CHAPTER DATE 
Wilson Kerns Alpha Gamma June 1948 Senior Award 
Ray Isenbarger Alpha June 1948 
Aaron L. Andrews Alpha January 1949 
Glen L. Bonsett Alpha March 1949 Senior Award 1948 
Zachary J. Cornea Alpha March 1949 
Wallace I. Pierce Alpha March 1949 ae 
Jesse K. Rash Alpha March 1949 Ss 
John W. Stotlar Alpha March 1949 ae 
Albin P. Worjarnowski Rho March 1949 Senior Award 
Raymond Sauer Nu March 1949 Senior Award 
John V. Conley Alpha April 1949 Senior Award 
Byron S. Groesbeck Alpha Theta April 1949 Senior Award 


Why is it that Alpha Brothers received eight of the eleven awards? 
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THE NEW STANDING COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION 


W. K. Streit, Chairman, National Vice-President, Di- 
rector of Physical Education of the Cincinnati Public 
Schools, 216 East Ninth St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

Maurice Crotty, Director-in-Chief of Pupil Personnel, 
Board of Education, 216 East Ninth St., Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. 

Julius Amarant, Acting Principal, Washburn School, 
Armory and Linn Streets, Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 


SPECIAL INITIATION AT N.Y.A.H.P.E.R. 
CONVENTION 


On Friday afternoon, January 28, 1949 and in con- 
junction with the New York State Convention of the 
H.P.E.R. Association, Mr. Ellis Champlin, State Director, 
Dr. Carl A. Troester, National Secretary and Mr. Francis 
J. Moench, State Teachers College were initiated. The 
very impressive ceremony was held in the Phi Epsilon 
Kappa room at the Hotel Syracuse. 

The Syracuse Alumni as host chapter did the initiating. 
Mu Chapter assisted by handling the musical assign- 
ment. : 

Delegations were present from the Buffalo, New York 
and Syracuse alumni Chapters, Zeta of Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Alpha Eta of Manhattan College 
and Mu of Ithaca College. Members were also present 
from Philadelphia, Springfield, Mass., and other cities. 

Following the initiation, many members attended the 
banquet held in the ball room of the Hotel Syracuse. 


THIRTEEN WAYS TO BOOST 
ATTENDANCE AT MEETINGS 


. Postal card notices sent at least three days before the 

meeting. 

. Refreshments at cost price. 

. Outside speakers on interesting and instructive topics. 

. Place as many members as possible on committees. 

. One member makes a talk of interest to all at each 

meeting. 

6. Members encourage each other to attend. 

7. Make Brothers feel that they are wanted. 

8. Make each officer responsible for the attendance of his 
quota. 

9. Each absent member is contacted by an officer. 

10. Boost the chapter by reporting the results of pro- 
motional activities and stressing the good that has 
been done. 

11. Follow every business meeting with some type of so- 
cial get-together or “bull” session. 

21. Officers should discuss any business before the meet- 
ing, then report their decisions and conduct any other 
business in a hurry to prevent boredom and a waste 
of time. 

13. Restrict the business meeting to important things only. 
Let the officers decide the unimportant minor items 
and report results for general approval. Avoid bicker- 
ing. 

TO ALL BROTHERS: Anyone having any other ideas 
except assessing fines, please send your suggestions to the 


Central Office, 2437 E. Riverside Dr., Indianapolis 23, 
Indiana. 
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NEWS LETTER 


Alpha published a News Letter in January and sent 
it to all of its several hundred alumni who couid be 
contacted. It was real interesting too. 


More Money in the Treasury 


A lack of working capital often results in a lack of 
activity and interest. Interest and activity are basic for 
the success of a chapter. It is important to have enough 
money in the treasury to finance miscellaneous activities 
that will enhance the interest of the members in the 
chapter. 

The things chapters have done to make money are 
listed below. Perhaps they may suggest methods by which 
your chapter can bolster its treasury. 

Most chapters charge more than $13.00 for the initiation 
fee and collect a dollar or two for local dues. Alpha, for 
instance, charges $25.00, initiates 30 to 40 pledges netting 
over $400.00 for their treasury from this source alone. 
Other chapters resort to other means, as Eta—sponsors 
dances; Mu—parties, dances, a Sports Night and athletic 
tournament; XI—held a raffle and sponsored “all- 
school” activities; Rho—sports carnival; Upsilon—sports 
jamboree; Phi—sale of souvenir cow bells at football 
games; Chi—annual water carnival and concessions at 
various sports events; Sigma Alpha—officiating, fines 
and sponsoring sports events; Alpha Epsilon—selling 
cokes and hot dogs at intra-squad games and showing 
movies ;—Alpha Zeta and Alpha Eta—sponsored a dance; 
Alpha Theta—concessions at intramural sports and Open 
House; Nu—concession stand at the football games. 


Membership Report 
Dues paid as of April 15, 1948 
Collegiate Chapters 


First: Alpha 91 

Second: Rho 63 

Third: Mu 53 
Alpha 91 Phi 16 
50 Chi 36 
31 ~Psi 22 
Eta 37. Alpha Gamma ................. 27 
lota 48 Alpha Beta ......... 
24 Sigma Alpha 
52 Alpha Epsilon ................ 55 
Xi 44 Alpha Theta ..........00000..... 29 
‘Rho 63. Alpha 23 

981 


Alumni Chapters 


First: Cincinnati 86 

Second: Philadelphia 83 

Cincinnati ...... Philadelphia .................... 83 
Los Angeles 20 
Milwaukee 115 

Grand Total 1509 
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INITIATIONS AS OF APRIL, 15, 1949 


45 Alpha Epsilon ................ 18 
Xi 34 16 
Alpha Beta 30 Zeta 12 
22 ~Psi 11 
Pi 22 ~=~Pittsburgh ................ 11 
Rho 22 Nu 9 
Iota Chi 3 
Alpha Gamma ................ 11 

Total Number of Initiations 448 


SECOND SEMESTER COLLEGIATE 
CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


These notes are published not only because they may 
be of interest to many members but also to let the 
chapters know what the other chapters are doing to 
stimulate and maintain interest. 


Alpha 
Informal dance, Founders Day banquet, smoker, movies 
and talks after business meetings, pledging ceremony, 
initiation, picnic and maybe an inter-chapter picnic with 
Rho Chapter. 


Gamma 


Initiation, annuai University Carnival, intramural par- 
ticipation, Founders Day dinner with the Phl. Al., Greek 
Ball, spring formal dance, spring outing and sponsorship 
of the department doggie roast. 


Eta 


® E K assembly show, dinner dance, pledge party, ini- 
tiation, picnic, sponsor basketball trip for unfortunate 
children, basketball and softball teams. 


Kappa 
Joint initiation with the Detroit Alumni, joint Founders 
Day Banquet with the Detroit Alumni, pledge and initia- 
tion ceremonies, several speaker programs, picnic, parti- 
cipation in intra-mural activities. 


Lambda 


Pledge party, initiation banquet, guest speaker and 
ceremony; joint social gathering with Chi and Sigma 
Alpha Chapters, wives or girl friends invited; pledge 
track meet followed by the initiation ceremony, intra-mural 
sports night, business meeting with guest speaker. 


Nu 
Spring banquet, initiation. 
Xi 
Bowling party, pledge and initiation ceremonies, ban- 


quet, chartered bus to regional convention of H. P. E. R., 
aid in Tri-State Scout Convention, harmony quartet. 


Rho 


Sweater dance, pledge and _ initiation ceremonies, 
Founders Day Banquet and dance, outing with Alpha, 
Sports Day carnival. 
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Upsilon 
Pledge and initiation ceremonies, joint meeting with 
women’s groups, sports jamboree. 


Phi 


Business meetings with speakers, pledge and initiation 
ceremonies, Founders Day Banquet, sponsor general 
meeting of all P. E. majors with guest speaker, initiated 
drive for new football score board. 


Chi 


Three business meetings, one professional meeting, 
annual Water Carnival, pledge and initiation cere- 
monies, one social event. 


Psi 
Speakers and round-table discussions on the following 
topics: “Traveling Teams,” “Our Community Responsi- 
bility,” “Our Obligations to the Profession,” “Your First 


Week of Football Practice,” “Protecting Athletic Equip- 


ment,” “Spring Football vs. Spring Sports,” “Buying 
Equipment” and “The Practical Organization of a P. E. 
Service Class Program”; pledging and initiation cere- 
monies, banquet. 

Brother W. C. Freeman, one of the Charter Members 
of Psi Chapter and its faculty sponsor for many years, 
was honored recently at a banquet given by members of 
Psi Chapter when he retired as sponsor of the Chapter. 
Brother Freeman is held in high esteem as an adminis- 
trator and a Brother. 


Alpha Beta 


Several meetings with speakers, pledging and initiation 
ceremonies, social meeting, pledge training program. 


Alpha Gamma 


Initiation and banquet, Founders Day celebration, con- 
ducted an all-school basketball free throw tournament, 
assisted in the organization and running of intramural 
softball, track and field, State High School interscholastic 
track meet and City Grade School track meet. 


Sigma Alpha 
P. E. majors picnic, located addresses of P. E. Alumni 
for office use, officiated at and conducted the recreation 
association softball league, planned a mock city-wide 
physical examination, constructive study for the revision 
of the P. E. Curriculum besides the business meetings, 
Founders Day celebration, pledging and _ initiation 
ceremonies. 
Alpha Epsilon 
Sponsored a weekly evening Forum for all P. E. 
majors with selected topics and speakers based on a 
student survey, Founders Day Celebration in connection 
with initiation April 12, gathered data on P. E. gradu- 
ates, regular business meetings. 


Alpha Zeta 
Two forums, banquet, pledging and initiation 
ceremonies. 
Alpha Eta 


Social gathering and the second annual dance besides 
the routine meetings, pledging and initiation ceremonies. 


Alpha Theta 

One open and one closed meeting every month. The 
open meeting consists of special events such as demon- 
strations of handling and judging equipment, talks or 
lectures followed by a social get-together or “bull session.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS ITEMS 


Eta’s tumbling program for the All College Review 
was a big success and the chapter’s sponsorship of basket- 
ball trips for unfortunate children in the Trenton area 
was so successful that it was continued to the end of 
the season. 


Rho has purchased a plaque on which the name of 
the graduating member with the highest scholastic 
average will be inscribed yearly. A committee of chapter 
members was appointed to gather old sports equipment 
to be sent to foreign countries. 


Upsilon will use the proceeds of their Sports Jamboree 
to finance a scholarship for an outstanding graduate of 
the high schools of the greater Cincinnati area who plans 
to study in the field of H.P.E.R. 


The attendance at the weekly evening forum sponsored 
by Alpha Epsilon has averaged over 300 or about 
95 per cent of the P. E. majors. Attendance is checked 
and the students receive credit for attending. 


Richard J. Cole, sponsor of Alpha Eta has been 
appointed to Director of Physical Education at Man- 
hattan College. 


Xi has purchased a page in the University’ of Wyoming 
Year Book on which they will have published a group 
picture of the chapter members with a write up of the 
purposes and accomplishments of the chapter. The 
chapter will be host to the Tri-State Boy Scout Convention 
held at the University’s recreation camp in the Snowy 
Range Mountains. Members will serve as chefs, waiters, 
guides and operate the facilities of the camp for this 
three day get-together. 


A clever announcement about the Cincinnati Alumni 
Founders Day banquet was in the form of an insurance 
policy in which good food, entertainment, souvenirs for 
the ladies, songs, jokes and other things were insured 
for the nominal premium rate of ONLY $3.50 a plate. 
Over one hundred policies were sold. 


Brother Clint Mahlke wants everyone to know that 
he will furnish copies of the American Legion Sport- 
ing News free if you send him a postal card with 
the request and your name and address printed on it. 
Clint is co-director of the American Legion Junior 
Baseball Program sponsored by the Ford Motor Co. 
Collegiate chapter secretaries might write to him in care 
of Ford Motor Co., 3000 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Michi- 
gan and make arrangements with him to send copies for 
those chapter members who may be interested. Get 
started this year and your chapter will be on the mailing 
list for next year. 


The Indianapolis Alumni sponsored two exceedingly 
interesting professional meetings to which the public was 
invited. In February Brother Ruben Behlmer explained 
the organization, procedures and techniques of the course 
he has developed on Family Relationships which has 
become one of, if not THE most popular courses at 
A.T.H.S. for seniors. In March Mr. Joe Pierson, Director 
of Community Education Division for the Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce and formerly a radio announcer 
showed a stimulating picture and gave a revealing talk 
on the American Way of Life and the dangers of 
Communism in our Cities. 


Albert P. Mangin, secretary of the Newark Alumni 
Chapter which has been inactive for the past two years 
for various reasons writes that the chapter will definitely 
become active again next fall. At their last local 
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meeting Brother Wasserman who was the trainer of the 
U. S. Olympic Fencing Team showed a film of the 
Olympics which he had taken. 


The visual education program conducted by the Mil- 
waukee Alumni Chapter resulted in the selection of quite 
a number of good films for use by the schools. 


The Eastern Intercollegiate Gymnastic League composed 
of Army, Navy, Penn. State, Syracuse and Temple is in 
the hands of ®EK men. Chester Phillips, Gamma, 
coaches the Navy; Eugene Wettstone, Iota, at Penn. 
State; Paul Romeo, Syracuse Al., at Syracuse University, 
and Maxmilian Younger, Phil. Al., at Temple. Temple 
won the championship this year. 


Alvin Cherrnay, one of our loyal unaffiliated Brothers 
who has moved to California to study to become a 
Registered Therapist, wrote that he is still extremely 
interested in P. E. and the Fraternity and hopes that 
he will not miss any of the issues of The Physical 
Educator. 


The entire staff for the six weeks summer session in 
Health & Physical Education from June 20 to July 29 
at Occidental College is composed of four Fraternity 
Brothers. Carl F. Trieb, Professor of P. E. at Occidental 
College, L. A., Martin H. Trieb, Supervisor of P.E., L.A, 
Lawrence Houston, Director of H. & P.E., Youth 
Service Branch, L. A. and Carl E. Klafs, State Super- 
visor of H.P.E.R., Montana. 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE BOSTON 
CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 19) 
Phi Delta Pi, physical education sorority for 
women, has revised its Symposium on Posture and 
is ready to distribute copies at 75 cents each. 


A fifteen minute telecast from Philadelphia Public 
Schools to Boston was arranged by Martha Gable 
and followed by a discussion of television in edu- 
cation. Philadelphia schools have 15 telecasts per 
week. 


The community - centered recreation program, 
making use of community resources, including 
school resources, is an accomplished fact in a good 


‘many places. Is there a place for school-sponsored 


community recreation programs? The answer is 
“yes” wherever (1) there is need, and (2) there 
is a liberalized attitude on the part of school 
authorities. 


One of the fundamental causes of China’s ills 
is the physical weaknesses of her people. While 
medical education is urgent and important, physical 
education is basic and starts with the children. 


The fifth Annual New England Folk Festival 
brought together groups from the Northeast to 
share the fun of dance and song and craftsmanship. 
It was staged at the Boston Y.W.C.A. following the 
convention. 
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A National Conference of 100 leaders on High 
School Driver Education will be held at Jackson’s 
Mill, Oct. 2-5, 1949. Ten thousand dollars has been 
appropriated for this meeting according to Robert 
Eaves of the N.E.A. office in Washington. 


Carl Schrader, first president of the Society of 
State Directors and honorary member of Phi 
Epsilon Kappa fraternity was given special recogni- 
tion at meetings of both organizations. 


The A.A.H.P.E.R. endorsed the N.E.A. Code of 
Ethics for Teachers and adopted the specialized 
code of “Principles of Ethics” for teachers of 
physical education. 


The pamphlet, Physical Education, A Profession 
for Men, Vocational Guidance Series No. 3, has 
been revised and is available at the Washington 
Office, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., along with 
many other valuable publications. Write for a list. 


Many of the fine, vigorous school programs which 
developed physical fitness during the war have 
slipped back into easy going, listless, flabby activity 
periods scarcely worthy of the name. Hard muscular 
work and plenty of it builds physical fitness. This 
is our unique contribution to the education of the 
individual. 


The A.A.H.P.E.R. is now the largest department 
of the N.E.A., its membership approaching 20,000. 


RECENT ARTICLES 


Anderson, Jackson M., ‘“‘Give the People a Chance 
to Play.” The Phi Delta Kappan, Volume XXX, 
No. 8, April 1949, pp. 311-13. 


Many schools close their facilities after the last 
class of the day. Citizens are beginning to feel 
that the school should remain open for community 
recreation. With this some school officials disagree 
pointing to the costs. 

There is a threat of increased leisure. To meet 
it we must pool our resources. Children have a 
drive to activity. Chores no longer satiate this need. 
The child now has little family life. The adult has 
increased leisure in this machine age. John L. Lewis 
is asking for a 30 hour week for his miners. There 
are more “old people” than ever before. The former 
ten top killers have been conquered. The retirement 
ages for workers are becoming younger. 

The two greatest problems facing those who would 
organize recreation programs are leadership. and 
facilities. There are trained leaders but cities will 
not hire them. There are inadequate facilities but 
even these are frequently being converted to hous- 
ing spaces. : 

Peoria, Illinois, is an example of school and park 
board cooperation—the former providing the fa- 
cilities and the latter the leadership. Similar pro- 
grams have been initiated elsewhere. We must 
impress our school officials with the need for and 
the possibility of this cooperation. When every 
school is a community center we will be able to 
point to our schools with pride. 

Karl W. Bookwalter. 
“Helpful Tools for In-Service Training,” Recreation 
42:11, February, 1949, pp. 500-502. 


As a tool for in-service training it has seemed 
wise to provide specific methods for evaluating 
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procedures and for self-rating of staff members. 
These methods are questionnaires used by the San 
Francisco Recreation Commission but which are 
applicable to all recreation departments. 

Two questionnaires are included in the article. 
The first has to do with the characteristics of an 
adequate program of education for leisure, the 
second, with an outline of self-examination which 
is suggested as a means of check-up for the in- 
dividual staff members. These questions are not 
asked for the purpose of obtaining written answers 
from staff members but with the hope that each 
may profit from considering the questions, by self- 
criticism and self-improvement in the light of the 
mquery: Merle A. Rousey 
“Keeping Abreast in Education.” The Phi Delta 

Kappan, Vol. XXX, No. 7, March, 1949. pp. 

269-285. 

This article has a number of interesting notes. 
Some notes of general interest are given below. 

The new bill for Federal Aid to Education, $.246, 
is the same as S.472 passed by the Senate last 
April by a vote of 58-22. The bill authorizies 
$300,000,000 to federal aid to assist the states in 
financing their public school systems. 

A commission for Promotion of Moral and Spiri- 
tual Values in Public School has been established 
by the National Education Association. 

The National Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, slated for organization in 1950, will in- 
clude the major protestant denominations in one 
interdenominational organization. 

Outline of the “Essentials of a Schoolboard Hear- 
ing” are discussed in a 23 page pamphlet which 
can be obtained from the National Education Asso- 
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ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C., for 25 cents. 

The population of the United States was about 
148,000,000 at the end of 1948. Births for 1948 
totaled 3,650,000. 

Mental patients occupy more than half the hos- 
pital beds in the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice. It is expected that ten million of the present 
population will require hospitalization for mental 
illness at some time in their lives. 

Tooth decay in children of the Oak Park, IIl., 
schools has been cut 50 per cent. 

Not a single case of rabies has been reported in 
Great Britain for 25 years. 

Driver training is now being given in some 2,500 
dual control driver training cars being used in high 
schools throughout the country. The average cost 
is estimated to be $16.16 per student. 

Carolyn Bookwalter 


Kilander, H. F., “Trends in Health Education in 
Secondary Schools.” Schoel Life, Vol. 31, No. 7, 
April, 1949. pp. 6, 7, 14. ? 

The World Health Organization of the United 
Nations defined health as follows: “Health is a 
state of complete physical, mental, and social well- 
being, and not merely the absence of disease or 
infirmity.” 

Trends in secondary school health education may 
be classified as follows: guiding people to do for 
themselves what is desirable for their own health; 
enlarging the scope of health instruction; special 
health courses in secondary schools; better teacher 
preparation for health instruction; greater co- 
operation by national, state, and local groups in 
the school health programs. 

- Carolyn W. Bookwalter 


Mitchell, Richard G., “Public Relations in the 
Recreation Program,” Recreation 42:12, March, 
1949, pp. 531-533. 


Recreation executives may well be at the thres- 
hold of an era during which they will need to 
become as aware of the techniques of public ad- 
ministration as with other phases of their program. 
They must contemplate the need for public re- 
lations and make provision for the interpretation 
of the department’s budgetary problems, both to 
their council members and to the taxpayers. In 
view of one sports writer’s comment, “the local 
recreation executive wouldn’t know a news story if 
it climbed up on his desk and made sheep-eyes at 
him,” much remains to be done in many localities. 

This process of interpretation is just as proper 
an administrative activity as any other part of the 
program. Some executives feel that soliciting fav- 
orable publicity is unethical. Others seek publicity 
but do not apply suitable measurements to de- 
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termine whether the product is worth the effort. 
To each can be given the same admonition—tax- 
supported agencies have a responsibility to report 
frequently on their activities and efforts. The people 
who make the program possible are entitled to an 
accounting and everyone will be gratified when 
the department head takes the time to translate 
his statistics into an interesting form. 


Many interesting suggestions are made for inter- 
preting specific areas of the program. 
Merle A. Rousey 


Nash, Jay B., “The Aristocracy of Virtue.” Journal 
of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
20:3 (March) 1949, pp. 157, 216-17. 


Dr. Nash presents in his usual, forceful style, 
a clear picture of the issues involved in the “one- 
world” “all-men-are brothers” concept. After point- 
ing out how the world has shrunk, he quotes a 
statement from “To Secure These Rights” and 
lists the following reasons for re-examining our 
civil rights, 1. a moral reason, 2. an economic 
reason, and 3. an international reason. He then 
discusses the “fabric” and establishes the following 
points “the right to safety and security of person, 
the right to citizenship and its privileges, the right 
to freedom of conscience and expression, and finally, 
the right to equality of opportunity. 

In his discussion of the “loom” to bring about 
such rights, he points out that “the real essence 
of the loom exists in the hearts of men,” and illus- 
trates his point by many examples of stars from 
all nationalities who have excelled in sports. He 
concludes his article with the statement “let us 
hope that more colleges and universities, more 
lawmakers, more Washingtons, Birminghams and 
Memphis, more members of governing boards of 
our national and district associations will have the 
courage to hold high the Jeffersonian concept of 
the “aristocracy of virtue.” 

C. O. Jackson. 


‘W. W. Patty, “Diagnostic Values to Pupils of 


Health Education Tests.” Journal of School 
Health. 19:4 (April) 1949, pp. 97-104. 


In this article, Dr. Patty begins with the premise 
that “administering health education tests to pupils 
without diagnosis and remedial work is virtually 
valueless” and discusses various types of group 
diagnosis, diagnosing for individual pupils, variance 
in diagnostic procedures, and finally remedial teach- 
ing. He points out that remedial work based upon 
accurate diagnosis of pupils’ health education test 
results by the health educator is of paramount 
importance. Furthermore, individual diagnosis helps 
the child, while group diagnosis helps the course. 
Under “remedial teaching” the author states that 
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diagnosis is not an end in itself, but only a means 
to an end; and that the diagnostic use of test re- 
sults reveals the kind and type of remedial teaching 
needed. By implication, we learn that interpreta- 
tions of test results should be positive as well as 
negative, and that remedial teaching procedures 
should follow individual diagnosis but are not tech- 
nically a part of it. We should be concerned with 
two kinds of outcomes, knowledge and attitudes, 
and should make use of individual factual instruc- 
tion, individual and group supervised health activity 
experiences, and finally, psychological appeals and 
other procedures adapted to the specific needs, in- 
terests, and comprehension ability of each learner. 
C. O. Jackson. 


W. W. Patty, “Uses for Health Education Tests.” 
Journal of School Health. 19:3 (March) 1949, 
pp. 58-63. 

In a matter-of-fact, down-to-earth type of presen- 
tation, Dr. Patty discusses briefly why tests should 
be given, and how to use the results. Testing helps 
motivate learning for health and the same test may 
be administered at the beginning, as well as at the 
end of a course. A health education test, given at 
the first or organization meeting of a class, will 
help the teacher select units of knowledge to be 
stressed or excluded. The teacher may use tests as 
instruments for diagnosing individual health educa- 
tion needs of pupils, and for remedial teaching. 
Similarly, such tests may furnish evidence con- 
cerning the degree of good integration, or the lack 
of it. However, the author points out that “the 
more informal the educational organization and 
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learning procedures of a school the greater should 
be the stress upon systematic testing.” 

The difference between the preliminary test score 
and the final test score for each pupil may provide 
a partial basis for evaluating pupil achievement. 
The teacher may use these test differences to check 
on his own teaching efficiency, and supervisors and 
administrators may study such test results to com- 
pare efficiency in teaching throughout the system. 
Perhaps the most common use made of standardized 
test results is to compare them with norms e¢s- 
tablished for the test, but such comparisons are 
seldom good. Testing is an essential educational 
procedure and its value is in direct proportion to 
“the constructive uses made of the results.” 

C. O. Jackson. 


Pflinger, Elmer F., and Grace L. Weston. “Learning 
Discipline in a Democracy.” N E A Journal, Vol. 
38, No. 4, April, 1949. pp. 256, 257. 


The nature of discipline usually depends upon 
the relationship between the teacher and pupils. 
Discipline can be and should be a group responsi- 
bility. This article indicates how group discussions 
aid in solving discipline problems and how children 
can learn more democratic ways through group 
responsibility than through the traditional way of 
sending children to a counsellor or principal. Chil- 
dren involved in group responsibility develop con- 
cern for general welfare and tend to apply what 
they learn to situations in out-of-school life. This 
article will be found to be very interesting to the 
teacher looking for means of developing citizens in 
a democracy. Carolyn W. Bookwalter 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Browne, Mary K., Design for Tennis. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York, 1949. 216 pp. $3.00. 


This book was written by a person who has been 
three times a National Singles Champion and five 
times a National Ladies Double Champion of the 
United States and shows that the author has inti- 
mate knowledge of the game as a player as well as 
knowledge of the game as a teacher. Teaching hints 
are given all through the book. 

A short history of the tennis strokes is given. 
Suggestions are given for the selection and care 
of the racket with good illustrations given. The 
ground strokes discussed and illustrated include 
the forearm and backhand grips; the flat, top-spin, 
and slice drive; the backswing; the forearm and 
backhand drives, the overhand strokes; the lobs; 
the chop; and the scramble shot. The chapter on 
service includes the grip, toss, and the service 
strokes and service swing. One chapter discusses 
the overhead smash, volley and rally stroke. In 
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this chapter more space is given to illustrations 
than to discussion. The fundamentals of stroke 
approach as footwork, weight transfer, timing, 
balance, racket speed, clean hitting, the bound, 
the spin, and the swing are discussed and illus- 
trated. Suggestions are given for visual aids to help 
students to visualize the swing. Hints are also 
given for class teaching as well as individual teach- 
ing. 

A chapter on common faults and their correction 
is unique in that corrections are suggested for in 
play or in practice situations or both. 

The chapters on court construction and care and 
on racket and ball construction are very informa- 
tive. Also very helpful is a chapter on “Battle- 
board Tennis” which can be used for indoor com- 
petition, for tennis practice and for effective teach- 
ing. The book closes with a chapter on Lawn Tennis 
Regulations. 

Carolyn Bookwalter 
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Ainsworth, Dorothy S., et al. Individual Sports for 
Women. 2nd Edition. W. B. Saunders Company, 
Philadelphia, 1949. 414 pp. $4.25. 

The second edition of Individual Sports for 
Women has a rearrangement of the material in 
the first edition and in many places added material. 
The chapter on golf has been changed considerably 
as have the chapters on fencing and riding, in 
comparison to the material presented in the first 
edition. The chapters on archery, badminton, bowl- 
ing, fencing, golf, riding, swimming, tennis, and 
tournaments have been written by six women who 
are specialists in the fields in which they have 
written. All of the authors are members of the 
Physical Education Department at Smith College. 

For teachers, who are interested in teaching the 
discussed sports, the book will be found to be 
excellent help as it is written primarily from the 
viewpoint of a teacher. The beginning teacher will 
find this new edition a valuable aid in the teaching 
of individual sports. 

Each sport is so written up that the following 
information is given: history, selection of equip- 
ment, fundamentals of the sport, teaching cues, 
teaching methods, lesson planning, tournament of 
general use of the sport, and terminology. In some 
chapters there will be found suggestions for lead 
up games to the sport. In others there are sug- 
gestions for teaching beginning, intermediate and 
advanced students. 

Suitable and pertinent illustrations add value to 
the book. 

Carolyn Bookwalter 


Brownell, Clifford Lee, Principles of Health Educa- 
tion Applied. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1949. 366 pp. $3.75. 


This text is a source for students and workers in 
“Health Education.” It traces the development of 
principles and their application in school and college 
health programs. 

Health is defined and school and college responsi- 
bilities. Legal and governmental relationships in 
health matters in a democracy are discussed. 

Growth and development are defined as to scope, 
implications and the influences which bear upon 
them. Characteristics of different age levels are 
outlined. 

Under organization of resources for health volun- 
tary, private, professional, and governmental agen- 
cies are considered. The relative functions of state 
and federal government in health are weighed. 
Public health and school health are compared. 

Under school health organization the areas of 
health service, healthful school living, health and 
safety instruction, and education of the handi- 
capped are defined and exemplified. The responsi- 
bilities of the various health personnel are outlined 
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and their coordination through health councils dis- 
cussed. 

Health service and guidance, education for the 
handicapped, healthful school living, health and 
safety instruction, and health education and physi- 
cal education principles, practices, and interrela- 
tionships are taken up. 

Chapters of techniques of evaluation and pro- 
fessional training conclude the helpful text. 

Karl W. Bookwalter 


Butler, George D., Introduction to Community fi 


Recreation, (2nd Edition) National Recreation 
Association, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1949. 568 pp. $4.50. 

Recreation is any form of leisure time activity 
in which an individual engages from choice because 
of the enjoyment and satisfaction which it brings 
directly to him. Recreation is a fundamental human 
need which brings health of body and mind, charac- 
ter development, crime prevention, morale, safety 
and democratic living as by products. 


The individual and his home, the federal govern- 
ment park services and departments, municipal 
agencies, recreation and school departments, li- 
braries and museums and many voluntary and 
private agencies foster recreation. Their cooperative 
efforts are needed in planning and operation. 


Play without guidance may take a social direc- 
tion. Trained leadership is essential. There are 
many types of leadership opportunities for the 
professional and the lay worker. Training as well 
as personal qualifications are essential for all such 
leaders. Professional and non-professional college 
training is on the increase on the undergraduate 
and graduate level. Leaders with proper training 
should be carefully selected by examinations and 
interview and as carefully assigned. 

Recreation must be planned and its facilities 
properly designed to meet the need of all ages 
and both sexes. There must be a wide variety at 
all times of both indoor and outdoor recreation. 


‘Arts and crafts, athletics and sports, drama, music, 


nature gardening and outing activities, and other 
special interests should be represented. 

There must be a sound legal bases for financing 
such programs adequately and expenditures must 
be properly accounted for. Adequate publicity for 
these programs is therefore a necessity. 

Karl W. Bookwalter 


Francis, Carl C., Introduction to Human Anatomy. 
C. V. Mosby Company, St. Louis, 1949. 470 pp. 
$5.50. 

The material in this book is well written and 


illustrated. The organization groups the material: 


into the following units: body and body tissues, 
posture and movement, integrative mechanisms, 
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aintenance of the body tissues, and reproduction. 
hirty-five color plates and many black and white 
ustrations aid the descriptions. All illustrations 
e very well labeled. 

The descriptions are not dryly written. Students 
ould find this text easier to read than some other 
xts. Descriptions for muscles do not include 
ecific locations of the origins and insertions of 
e muscles but the illustrations show these so 


}hat the reader may obtain a clear idea of the 


ation and use of the various muscles. The func- 
ion of groups of muscles is given, as well as the 
nction of specific muscles. 

The unit and body tissues includes surface 
atomy and cells and tissues. Other units and the 
apters included in the units are: posture and 
ovement—skeleton, articulations, and muscles; in- 
grative mechanisms—the nervous system, special 
mse organs, and the endocrine system; main- 
nance and body tissues—the circulatory system, 
lymphatic system, respiratory system, digestive 
stem, urinary system, and the skin and subcuta- 
us tissues; and reproduction—the female and the 
le reproductory systems. A glossary concludes 
e book. 

Carolyn Bookwalter 


Lee, Mabel and Miriam M. Wagner, Fundamentals 
of Body Mechanics and Conditioning. W. B. 
Saunders, Philadelphia, 1949. 377 pp. $4.50. 


This book is written primarily for teachers who 


need help in selecting and organizing conditioning 
materials. The material presented in the book has 
been tried out by the authors and found to be 
satisfactory. Exercises are described for condition- 
ing, developing cardio-respiratory endurance, and 
lor effective use of the body for everyday living. 

The discussion of “fitness and the good life” is 
0 be especially recommended to women teachers 
though men teachers will also find much of value 
in the discussion. The chapter, “The Place of 
Fundamentals of Body Mechanics and Conditioning 
in the Physical Education Program” indicates the 
tbjectives of exercises and the place of exercises 
in the whole physical education program. Teachers 

find the chapters dealing with teaching tech- 
tiques, evaluation, conduct of the course, and 
ssson planning very helpful. 

Stick figures and photographs illustrate the exer- 
tises and various posture discussions. Forms are 
given for testing and marking. While the illustra- 
ions and discussions are pointed toward the teach- 
ing of girls yet there is much material that will 
he found useful in the teaching of boys. 

After reading the material in this book one be- 
mes convinced that conditioning exercises are an 
essential part of a physical education program if 
pupils are to have “fitness to live life to its fullest 
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within one’s special capacities no matter what the 
pathway may be.” 
Carolyn Bookwalter 


Dyer, D. B., and J. C. Lichtig, Liability in Public 
Recreation. C. C. Nelson Publishing Company, 
Minneapolis, 1949. 103 pp. $2.25. 

Recreation is broadly conceived in this study to 
include facilities and activities for school physical 
education and athletics as well as “public recrea- 
tion.” The trend from governmental immunity to 
accepted liability is shown. 

Negligence, causes for action, governmental and 
proprietary functions are defined. Exemplary cases 
are cited from many states. The effect of fees and 
charges upon liability, the meaning of “safe con- 
ditions,” and “nuisance” are defined and court 
holdings exemplified. The responsibility for super- 
vision is stressed and the tendency for judicial 
evaluation of the validity of activities is developed 
by selected decisions. 

The liability of the various governmental agen- 
cies is discussed. Suggestions and precautions which 
may curtail action for negligence and a glossary 
of legal terms close the book. 

Karl W. Bookwalter 


Havighurst, Robert J., and Hilda Taba. The Com- 
mittee on Human Development, Adolescent Char- 
acter and Personality. John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., New York, 1948. 315 pp. $4.00. 


This book is a companion volume to Elmtown’s 
Youth by Hollingshead. They both are based upon 
research made on all the 16 year old youth in a 
typical midwestern town. 

Workers in biology, physiology, nutrition, psy- 
chiatry, anthropology, sociology, education, and 
psychology constituted the committee which col- 
laborated in this study of human development. 

The book describes and measures the social 
environment and its changes with regard to its 
effect upon human development, especially charac- 
ter and personality. Character is defined as that 
part of personality which is most subject to social 
approval and may be indicated by behavior and 
by reputation. 

The community factors, school influences, the 
church, adult acquaintances, and personal beliefs 
and values were studied. The personal-social ad- 
justment and character reputations of these adoles- 
cents were evaluated. 

Personality types studied were: self directive, 
adaptive, submissive, defiant, and unadjusted. Case 
studies exemplify each of these types. 

Objectives are set for Prairie City and the high 
school. Methods for character education are out- 
lined as are evaluative procedures. This unique 
book closes with comparisons with other similar 
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studies and should be quite stimulative for a worker 
in character research. 
Karl W. Bookwalter 


Neumeyer, M. H., and Neumeyer, E. S., Leisure 
and Recreation, (Revised Edition), A. S. Barnes 
and Co., Inc., New York, 1949. 411 pp. $4.50. 
This volume is chiefly a study of leisure and 

recreation in their sociological aspects and consti- 
tutes a “frame of reference” for the recreative 
functions of human associative living. The authors 
conceive the ramifications of leisure and recreation 
as covering nearly every phase of life with the ex- 
ception of activities required for the practical 
necessities of living. 

In this revised edition, more attention has been 
given to the group aspects of leisure and recreation 
and less space is devoted to the theories of play 
and recreation. Particular attention is given to 
the emergence of various phases of the recreation 
movement and its social implications as to the 
needs, purposes and outcomes in the post-war so- 
ciety with its increased leisure time and the diverse 
possibilities in its use or misuse. 

The chapters on world trends in recreation, 
methods of research in recreation and a section on 
the qualifications and professional training of 
recreation leaders will be of particular interest to 
professional students in recreation and its related 
fields. The social problems approach and the com- 
prehensive treatment of the material would seem 
to class this book as one of the finest productions 
yet printed in the field of recreation. 

Merle A. Rousey 


Oberteuffer, Delbert, School Health Education, 
Harper Brothers, New York, 1949, 404 pp. $3.25. 
This is a rather thorough text which touches upon 

all of the important and pertinent phases of the 
school health program, and as such is a source of 
vital information for teachers, administrators, as 
well as students preparing to enter this field of 
specialization. 

The author has sectioned this book into three 
major parts, the first of which deals with the 
foundations of health education. Included in this 
portion of the book is a rather comprehensive hand- 
ling of the basic problems confronting schools at 
the present time. ~ 

In part two of the text, which covers the cur- 
riculum, consideration is given to such items as 
planning for effective teaching, correlation, direct 
and specific teaching and the integrated program. 
The treatment given the subjects of course organi- 
zation, teacher preparation and instructional evalua- 
tion is more than adequate. 

The third and final portion of the book covers 
in a very satisfactory manner the health services 
and activities, andthe more specialized parts of 


the program such as appraisal programs, communi= 
cable disease controls, nutrition activities, an@ 
programs for handicapped children. The handling 
of school policies and personnel and community 
interrelationships is excellent, and would certainly 
be extremely helpful to anyone seeking an adequate 
discussion of these problems. 
Malcolm McLelland 


Pease, Katherine, Machine Computation of Ele 
mentary Statistics, Cartwell House, Inc., New 
York, 1949. 208 pp. $.75. 
This text is an extremely simple description of § 

the exact steps required for machine calculation of 

simple statistics. 

Addition, subtraction, multiplication, division and 
square root are explained for automatic and hand 
operated Friden, Marchant, and Monroe calculators, 

Following the fundamental processes, calculation 
of the mean, standard deviation, product moment 
correlation, percentiles and standard scores are ex 
plained. 

This is truly an effective self study source for 
students new to machine calculation of statistics, 

Karl W. Bookwalter 


Shurr, Gertrude, and Rachel D. Yocom, Modern 
Dance: Techniques and Teaching. A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York, 1949. 191 pp. $3.7& 
This is a splendid source book for the beginning 

teacher of modern dance. Dance warm-ups, dance 
exercises and dance techniques are discussed. 
Eighty-four movements are described giving the 
initial position, the movement sequence, end of 
sequence, teaching cues and teaching count. Each 
movement is exceptionally well illustrated showing 
the body positions to counts in their proper se § 
quence. 

Dance warm-ups and dance exercises supply the 
necessary fundamentals in the body training proce 
ess. Dance technique supplies the “vocabulary of 
the dance which becomes the dancers medium for 
expression.” 

The authors state that the material included in 
the book has been successfully taught (with adapta- 
tions) to classes in physical education of over 200 
students, to professional dance classes, to children’s 
classes in which the children range in ages from 4 
to 12 years, to classes in dramatic movement for 
actors, to classes in conditioning exercises—for 
adult recreation, and to classes for postural correes 
tion. 

Principles of modern dance are discussed. Also 
there is a discussion of the place of modern dance 
in education. Since there is no standardized nomen- 
clature for the modern dance techniques the authors 
admit their titles are makeshift titles. Suggestions 
for lesson planning are given. 

Carolyn Bookwalter 
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SYMPOSIUM OF SPORTSMANSHIP 
1949 Meeting of the 
PHI EPSILON KAPPA FRATERNITY 


SALLE MODERNE 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts 
Tuesday, April 19, 1949 


Whose Responsibility is Good Sportsmanship? 


CHARLES E. FORSYTHE 
Director of High School Athletics 
State of Michigan 


Several years ago the late Fielding H. Yost was 
asked to prepare a statement on sportsmanship for 
inclusion in the Michigan High School Athletic 
Association Good Sportsmanship Poster which is 
distributed annually to high schools of the state. 
This was his statement: 

“Sportsmanship is that quality of honor 

that desires always to be courteous, fair, 

and respectful, and it is interpreted in 

the conduct of players, spectators, coaches, 

and school authorities.” 
These words by this immortal in intercollegiate 
athletics still hold true today. It is significant 
that Mr. Yost used common, understandable words 
in discussing a subject as intangible as sportsman- 
ship sometimes is thought to be. He simply said 
that a good sportsman is a gentleman, because a 
gentleman always is courteous, fair, and respectful. 
And he did not limit the responsibility for good 
sportsmanship to players alone. In addition to 
them, good sportsmanship is exemplified in the 
conduct of spectators, coaches, and school officials. 

From too many sources today we hear the criti- 
tism that our colleges and high schools have lost 
that finer sense of fair play associated with good 
Sportsmanship. It sometimes is charged that our 
Opponents in athletic contests no longer are con- 
Sidered as friendly rivals; but rather as enemies 
whose teams should be defeated by any means and 
their colors trampled in the mud. We hear that 
our athletic contests are cesspools of gambling, in- 
Moxication, and all types of debauchery. Coaches 
@re accused of employing ‘win-at-any-cost” 
methods. Officials are relegated to the realm of 
S dishonesty and incompetence. Sane, sensible, solid 
@ citizens of the community are pictured as interested 
Only in successful winning seasons for their high 
School or college athletic teams. These are some 
Of the epithets hurled at those of us who are 
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attempting to provide athletic programs in our 
schools for our boys and girls and to have those 
programs fit into proper educational procedure. If 
good sportsmanship is our motive, that is, if we 


are trying to do our part in the development of © 


good citizens in a democracy, then we simply are 
endeavoring to teach our young people to be ladies 
and gentlemen—in other words, to be good sports- 
men. 

Let us examine some of the things that high 
school educators have done throughout the nation 
in an attempt to keep their athletic houses in 
order. In each of the forty-eight states there are 
state-wide athletic or activity associations which 
have been formed by the school men themselves. 
They were established to raise and maintain stand- 
ards for athletic competition and to provide uni- 
formity in its administration. These associations 
of high schools have authority to discipline non- 
conformist members in much the same way that 
state and national church, professional, and gov- 
ernmental organizations exercise such prerogatives. 
Forty-six of the forty-eight state athletic associa- 
tions are members of the National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Association which in- 
cludes the largest body of amateur athletes in the 
world. National standards for interscholastic ath- 
letic competition are maintained by this organiza- 
tion and these are subscribed to by the member 
states. In going down the scale a little further we 
find that within each state itself there are groups 
of schools organized into leagues or conferences. 
Their reasons for existence include geographical 
proximity, schedule making, and the like, but in 
most instances, they have been formed to improve 
relations between the schools concerned and the 
communities they represent. They have done much 
in fostering better “acquaintanceship” between 
coaches and school administrators, as well as be- 
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tween contestants themselves. It’s an interesting 
thing to find out that when you really get to know 
a man you find that he’s a pretty good sort after 
all. 

And what does all this have to do with good 
sportsmanship? Whose responsibility is it? As Mr. 
Yost so well said, it involves the player, the specta- 
tor, the coach, and the school administrator. The 
formation of national, state, and local organizations 
may have been one attempt to meet part of this 


organizations. Good sportsmanship is evidenced 
right “at home”—before, during, and after games 
are played. Some of the criticisms referred to pre- 
viously are the result of things that happen during 
or after a school has won or lost an athletic con- 
test. Usually such criticisms arise from something 
which a player, spectator, coach, or school admin- 
istrator could have prevented. It may be helpful 
to enumerate some of the responsibilities of each of 
the above as contributions they may make toward 
the realization of one of the ultimate aims of all 
athletic competition—good sportsmanship. 

The Superintendent of Schools—It’s the super- 
intendents job to bring to his community a reali- 
zation of the values of -athletics as a citizenship 
training too in education. He must be the guiding 
factor in establishing a school’s athletic policy, and 
once it is adopted, give it his full support. He 
must judge the outcome of the athletic program by 
the conduct of and value to contestants and 
spectators rather than o1 the number of games won 
or lost. 

The High School Principal—The principal is 
the superintendent’s “man Friday”. He must 
accept the responsibilities delegated to him and 
carry them out in accordance with the school’s 
athletic policy. He must be honest in his certifica- 
tion of athletes; support the athletic director and 
coaehes in their efforts to carry out state and local 
athletic policies; forsee possible differences between 
schools and attempt to prevent their occurrence; in- 
struct contestants and student spectators con- 
cerning their responsibilities at “home and away” 
games. In other words he is the “foreman-in- 
charge” of the athletic program in his school 
system. It’s quite an order! 


The Athletic Director—He is the business man- 
ager in the organization. It is his job to conform 
to the established athletic policies of the school in 
arranging athletic schedules which are educationally 
and physically sound for the athletes. The officials 
selected for contests must be the result of mutual 
confidence and agreement by both schools and he 
must support them in their rulings. He must im- 
press upon the community that, primarily, high 
school athletics are for high school students. Much 
of the dignity and high character of an athletic 


responsibility. But more is needed than impersonal 
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contest is the result of careful planning and at- 
tention to details by the athletic director. 

The Coach—From the coach the school has 
the right to expect that his work will be an integral 
part of the school system with its educational con- 
tribution. As a coach he must be a teacher in the 
broadest sense of the word. He must be loyal to 
his superiors and insist upon high scholarship as 
well as the enforcement of all rules of eligibility. 

From the coach the athlete has the right to 
expect a genuine and upto-date knowledge of 


that which he proposes to teach. He must have a. 


fair and unprejudiced relationship with his boys. 
Their physical condition must be his first considera- 
tion. He must insist upon competent and trust- 
worthy officials and support them in their decisions. 

Sportsmanship demands that the coach teach his 
athletes to use only legitimate means to win. He 
can be most influential in counteracting unfounded 
rumors of questionable practices by opponents. He 


must be the sort of man he wants boys under him 


to become. 

The Athletic Official—In reality the athletic 
official is the “guardian angel” of athletics. If 
he is the proper sort of man for the job he knows 
the rules, is physically fit, is honest, fair, and im- 
partial and “calls ’em as he sees ’em” regardless 
of the consequences. He has respect for and aids 
his fellow officials. He sees that the physical wel- 
fare of contestants is protected and enforces the 
rules of the game. He has an unequalled opportu- 
nity to make an athletic contest the example of 
“democracy-at-work” at its best. 

The Athlete—Neither last nor least, the athlete 
himself is the end-product of the entire athletic 
program. He must play hard and fair at all times, 
both for the joy of playing, and the success of his 
team. That’s an American tradition! He must 
keep his head at all times and play the game—not 
talk it. He must have respect for officials and 
expect them to enforce the rules. He must realize 
that, with the privilege of representing his school 
there is the responsibility of representing his school. 

A true sportsmanlike athlete does not ‘‘crow” 
when his team wins, or “alibi” when it loses. He 
treats visiting teams and officials as guests. He is 
a gentleman at all times. 

It is apparent, therefore, that sportsmanship is 
no one individual’s responsibility, no more than 
democracy is one individual’s responsibility. Direc- 
tion obviously, is needed—but everybody is on the 
team. I have the feeling that when those con- 
cerned have the opportunity to see a well-played 
athletic contest with all the attributes of good 
sportsmanship, both from contestants and specta- 


‘tors, we won’t find very many Americans who will 


be satisfied with less. Each of us has our part to do 
—and it shouldn’t be too difficult to be ladies and 
gentlemen. 
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SPORTSMANSHIP FROM THE OFFICIAL’S VIEWPOINT 


PAUL N. SWAFFIELD 


Advertising Manager, Hood Rubber Co. 
Intercollegiate Football Referee 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I can’t say that 
this is an embarrassing position—because officials 
are never embarrassed— but let me say that | 
find myself in a rather unusual situation. 

Very rarely are officials invited to state their side 
of a particular issue—at least in public. But I 
feel very fortunate, in having been asked to take 
part in this very much worthwhile and important 
discussion. 

I think it is well to remember that we officials 
have an excellent opportunity to observe athletic 
events with a “close-up”, “birds eye view”, during 
which there are demonstrations of sportmanship— 
good and bad—on the part of crowds, participating 
athletes, coaches, athletic directors and school au- 
thorities. 

I have been asked to relate some of these observa- 
tions and perhaps draw some conclusions from them. 

Such an opportunity, I relish, and it is my sincere 
hope that I might be able to make some small 
contribution to the promotion of better sportsman- 
ship in athletics generally. 

May I warn you in advance, however, that many 
of the comments I am going to make will cause a 
few eye-brows to be lifted—you won’t like some 
of the things I say, and undoubtedly I will step 
on someone’s toes—and not too gently either. But 
that doesn’t bother me at all. 

Every Saturday afternoon during the football 
season—by a unanimous vote of 75 or 80,000 
people in the Yale Bowl, Yankee Stadium or Frank- 
lin Field in Philadelphia—wherever the game might 
be—I am elected “The Guy Most Unlikely to 
Succeed or be Chosen Queen of the May.” So a 
few additional hundred votes from you gentlemen in 
my “Disfavor” won’t make much difference. 

For approximately twenty-four or five years, I 
have been fortunate in officiating school and col- 
lege athletic contests—particularly basketball and 
football. Twelve years ago—due to the pressure 
of business—I gave up basketball and now confine 
my officiating work to college football as my pet 
hobby. Notice I say hobby—at $125 per game 
that’s the kind of a hobby to cultivate. 

Seriously, however, it is a hobby—and like prac- 
tically all officials I do it because I like the associa- 
tion with the boys. Notice I said the “boys”. 
Never have had pleasant associations with a coach. 

So first, let me talk about the Officials and 
Sportsmanship. In my opinion, Officials in general 
are more or less looked down upon by everyone 
interested in Athletics. They are considered a 
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necessary evil in any athletic contest. We are 
perhaps considered a very peculiar race or breed 
of animal—slightly “touched in the head” ,—cer- 
tainly “blind as a bat”-—unquestionably most dis- 
honest,—the cause of any and all defeats—and 
likewise the cause of victories according to the 
supporters of the team which lost. That is a 
broad general opinion of a large number of sports 
people—spectators and participants—I should 
know, as I have been so informed personally on 
numerous occasions by members of both parties. 

Now you can say, “Oh! he’s taking this op- 
portunity to defend officials and all the boners they 
pull.” That is definitely not so—but I merely wish 
to state a few facts from our side of the fence, 
in order to bring out some comments which have a 
definite bearing on one type of attitude which 
directly influences certain exhibitions of sportsman- 
ship. 

I believe the attitude towards officials on the part 
of coaches, athletic directors, and players can stand 
a great deal of improvement. I didn’t mention the 
fans—because I feel their opinion is formed, some- 
what, by the example set by the participants on 
the athletic field. 

It is my opinion, that those in authority can do 
a great deal to educate and teach players to look 
upon the officials in any athletic contest with more 
respect. In the same breath, I add—and the offi- 
cials must so conduct themselves that they are 
worthy of such respect. 

Players—particularly young school boys—should 
be taught by their coaches that officials are re- 
quired for games for the purpose of protection— 
to see to it that the game is played according to 
the rules. The players should be instructed by the 
coaches that officials are honest, sincere and con- 
scientious in the execution of their duties—without 
prejudice or favor for or against either team. 

And again officials should only be employed who 
can live up to those qualifications. Unfortunately, 
however, too many coaches do not agree with such 
views. It must be kept in mind that coaches are 
adult men—they have passed the excitable, hot- 
headed, “‘fly-off-the-handle”, prejudiced attitude of 
the young immature athlete—it says here. 

Coaches should have the proper attitude towards 
officials and officiating so that by their own ex- 
ample their players will have a better understand- 
ing and appreciation of, the part officials play in 
seeing to it that their contests are conducted fairly 
and properly. 
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And may I suggest that athletic directors be more 
careful in their selection of officials. Make sure 
that the man is capable, experienced, fearless, fair 
and above all able to handle young, excitable, en- 
thusiastic, energetic players. A man who does not 
have these essential qualities is not capable of 
handling a red-hot athletic contest, nor can he 
gain the respect and confidence of the athletes, and 
he should not be employed as an official by school 
or college authorities. 


Officials are generally assigned to college con- 
tests by a disinterested commissioner who has 
ways and means of determining the ability of an 
official. May I strongly urge that in high school 
athletic circles more thought and consideration be 
given to making all assignments through a commis- 
sioner. Thus making sure that officials are as- 
signed to games without local bickering, prejudice, 
bias or political favor. That would help to clean 
up one source of exhibitions of poor sportsmanship. 


Upon investigation, you will find that men who 
officiate are pretty substantial citizens. There are 
even physical directors, athletic directors, teachers, 
even some coaches who officiate and surely you 
might consider members of your own profession as 
being fairly respectable. 

In one game with which I was associated a few 
years ago, I heard a slightly inebriated gentleman 
remark as we came out on the field “There they 
‘are the four blind bums.” He was entitled to his 
opinion for which he paid when he bought his 
ticket. 

_ But in the team of four officials, there was the 
.assistant superintendent of Schools in Boston, a 
high priced Dental Surgeon from Buffalo, an electri- 
cal engineer from New York, and myself, and I’ve 
handled several million dollars of my company's 
money and haven’t been caught yet. Hardly what 
you might call “Four Bums”. The blind part of 
the description I won’t comment on. And when I 
met the captain of the home team, his first remark 


a good game.” That is the attitude we believe 
should be encouraged—and by that kind of an 
example on the part of players and coaches—the 
fans in the stands will gradually become educated 
to at least a more tolerant attitude. 


Now for the coaches. As I have already men- 
tioned the coaches are adult men—grown men, 
sensible men, fair minded men. 


To them is entrusted the coaching and teaching of 
impressionable, energetic, enthusiastic, youngsters, 
and I include the all American stars when I use 
that word youngsters. The type and kind of play 
the coach teaches makes a lasting impression on his 
players—and his responsibility is a very grave one. 
He has to remember that the manner in which his 


‘what kind of a man the coach is. 


was—‘Glad you fellows are here today—we’ll have- 
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players conduct themselves in an athletic contest 
is a direct reflection of the coaches own character. 

That is why I feel the selection of a coach to 
fill a position, should be made on the basis of the 
“kind of man he is” rather than on his record of 
wins and losses. That choice is up to the athletic 
director and other committees or authorities—so 
they too share the responsibility for the proper con- 
duct of athletics in a school or college. Within 
five minutes of a football game—by the way the 
boys play and conduct themselves, by their attitude 
towards their opponents, their team mates, the offi- 
cials, and the game itself—I can tell you exactly 
Sometimes the 
picture isn’t very pretty. 

What do you suppose the opinion of players con- 
cerning their coach might be if they thought he 
was a cheat? If he taught them a lot of mean little 
tricks to “get” and opponent? If he taught them 
methods to use in making sure that the star on the 
opposing team didn’t stay in the game too long? 

As an illustration—There is a rule in the football 
rules book which says “There shall be no coaching 
from the sideline.” 

What conception of sportsmanship do you sup- 
pose a young boy acquires when he hears the coach 
say to the quarterback—‘Now look Joe, when you 
get in a tough spot, look over to the bench. If you 
see me scratch my right ear—you pass. But if I 
cross my legs you kick. And on defense you look 
over and I'll yell 6-2-2-1 or 5-3-2-1 and that’s 
your defense. Be careful now, don’t get caught.” 

Do you get the example the coach is setting? 
“Don’t get caught.”—-Breaking the rule is not the 
crime in some coaches book—it’s “Getting caught” 
that’s bad. And they say questionable movies and 
comic books are a bad influence on the younger 
generation. Would you trust that kind of a coach 
in a bridge game? I’d only play with him if I 
had a gun on the table. 

Don’t think that sort of thing doesn’t go on. My 
point is for athletic authorities to step on it the 
first time it happens. And if that doesn’t cure the 
situation—the athletic director should fire the cqach 
as being a bad example for the boys. 

Placed squarely in the laps of the coach and 
athletic director is the biggest opportunity to set 
the proper example of good sportsmanship among 
young athletes. Coached properly, taught properly 
the players will acquire a conception of good sports- 
manship by the examples set up by those in athletic 
authority which will be reflected in their play on the 
contest field. And by the manner in which a team 
plays the game, by the example of sportsmanship 
their hard clean play sets up—the reactions of the 
crowd in the stands will more nearly reflect good 
sportsmanship. Rowdy play, rough, unfair, illegal, 
tactics taught to and practiced by any team can’t 
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help but reflect itself in poor sportsmanship in the 
stands. 

What about the players—I can truthfully and 
honestly say that I have never seen a deliberately 
dirty player—one who has definite designs on his 
opponent and sets out to get him. Yes, I’ve seen 
rough players, mostly of the “Smart alec” type— 
I’ve seen plenty of youngsters with a temper which 
flares up now and then—but I wouldn’t give a 
nickle for a boy who didn’t have a temper. The 
trick is to control it—and that can be helped by 
proper coaching and judicious handling by officials. 

But these youngsters are smart. They can sense 
in a few minutes whether you, as an official, “know 
your stuff,” as they say. You can tell in no time 
whether or not they have confidence in your ability 
to handle the game and they react accordingly. 
(That condition places a big responsibility on the 
officials to become proficient in their work.) Basic- 
ally, they have an inborn sense of “fair play”. 
They appreciate their obligations to their team 
mates and develop the proper attitude of a good 
sportsman towards their opponent. 

Once in a while you'll find a player who resents 
being caught in some infraction of the rules and 
particularly does he object to the penalty. I main- 
tain such a boy has been misinformed or rather 
has been given little if any information concerning 
the rules of the game. 

May I suggest and recommend that more care be 
taken to teach the rules to the players. Particularly 
the reason for the rules so that they understand 
why they can and can’t do certain things. If they 
are properly instructed as to the “why” of the rules 
they will have a better appreciation of the standards 
of fair play and their attitude towards officials and 
officiating will improve. That phase is also up to 
the coaches. Might not do any harm if they had 
a better understanding of the rules. Next fall we’re 


going to have a picture edition of the rules book so 
coaches can understand them. 

But I’m happy to say that exhibitions of real 
sportsmanship by players are a common occurrence. 
In the recent New England High School Basketball 
Championships—one player fell to the floor with 
a badly injured knee. .Those things hurt—make 
you feel weak—and one of the opponents of the 
injured player went way across the court and 
brought the boy a cup of water. A small gesture, 
but it meant a lot. Another boy going in to take 
a shot, ran under the basket and got all tangled up 
in the supports of the back board. Before dashing 
down the floor, an opponent stepped in and pulled 
the boy out of his entanglement and away they 
went. Then there was Perry Moss, quarterback on 
the Illinois team a year ago who called the Referee’s 
attention to a severely injured lineman on the op- 
posing team. Perry Moss being a Southerner and 
his opponent a colored boy. 

Such instances are too numerous to mention. 

They are all examples of good sportsmanship which 
far outnumber the other kind. Our problem is to 
increase such occasions and to improve, cure and 
wipe out the opposite. We must remember that 
players on the athletic fields are learning lessons 
never found in class room books. Fair play, team 
work, sacrifice, respect of opponents, how to give 
and take within the bounds of the rules which all 
add up to lessons in good sportsmanship. 
' Our duty is to see to it that athletes receive the 
proper kind of instruction, that they are taught 
to “Play the game on the up and up,”—that they 
become willing and anxious to play as real true 
sportsmen. 

When that is accomplished, by the examples we 
set, the coaches set, the athletic directors set, the 
players set—you'll find the fans in the stands will 
gradually begin to learn good sportsmanship too. 


SPORTSMANSHIP IN ATHLETICS 


FREDERICK J. GILLIS, Ph.D. 
Assistant Superintendent, 
Boston Public Schools 


It is a pleasure for me to speak on the subject 
of “Sportsmanship in Athletics” at this symposium 
sponsored by Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity in 
connection with the convention of The American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. In fact, it is a three-fold pleasure. 
First, as the Assistant Superintendent in charge of 
Physical Education for the Boston schools, I wel- 
come you to our city. All the stories you have 
heard about our streets and qur, to us at least, 
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sacred traditions, you will undoubtedly find to be 
true. But when the convention is over, we of 
Boston hope that you will carry away with you 
a love for the people of Boston, simple and honest, 
though perhaps a bit provincial, as great as the 
love and welcome we so freely give you for the 
days of the convention and the years beyond. 
Secondly, I am very happy to appear on the pro- 
grgm of a fraternity, because I am a firm believer 
in the value of democratic fraternity life to any 
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college student honored by membership in a fra- 
ternity. A fraternity brother is more than just one 
who attended the same college you did; he is one 
whom you call brother in the full sense of the 
word—an association, local and national, which 
marks the person as being above the average, out- 
standing in the mental, moral, and physical quali- 
ties which distinguish the vir from the merely homo. 
Congratulations to the members of Phi Epsilon 
Kappa. May their tribe increase. And, thirdly, I 
am happy to be a member of your symposium be- 
cause you and I are interested in physical educa- 
tion. We are interested in athletics, an integral 
part of physical education, and we are determined 
that true sportsmanship shall prevail wherever 
our influence is felt. 


When I see articles such as that carried in the 
April 3 Sunday Magazine issue of THIS WEEK 
entitled “Are Americans Bad Sports?”, I grow a 
bit philosophical and think the author might just 
as well have written an article on “Are All Ameri- 
cans Honest?”, or “Are the Women -of America 
Religious?”, or “Are Politicians Devoted to the 
Will of Their Constituency?” Indeed next week 
the author may well use one of these titles. His 
business is to fill space—of course, by writing pro- 
found, thought-provoking, reader-attracting articles. 
The answer to all these questions, hypothetical or 
otherwise, is simple—some are and some are not. 
When the author accuses Gus Fan of being a rowdy, 
unruly, brawling pain in the neck, especially in 
professional and collegiate games of baseball, foot- 
ball, basketball, and ice hockey, I agree that Gus 
as an individual may be all of that, but for every 
Gus who throws a pop-bottle at the umpire, there 
are thousands whose parents thought wisely and 
selected some name other than Gus, who, having 
finished their fourth or fifth or even sixth, care- 
fully deposit the empty under their neighbor’s seat 
or just let it drop down under the stands with 
complete disregard for the fate of those who may 
be prowling under the stands for purposes natural 
or accidental. 


Perhaps there has been a rash of bad sports- 
manship since the war. Perhaps it may be attri- 
buted to ignorance of rules, complexity of the 
games, betting, and our passionate concern for 
victory. Maybe it is just a war “hang over,” for 
in war, remember, there are no rules of fair play; 
it is a dirty game with no holds barred; the 
strongest win, the losers are untimely joined with 
their forefathers. Such complaints are not unique 
to the twentieth century. Even the great Socrates 
had his moments when he felt the younger genera- 
tion was all wrong and his world, always the 
autumn glow world of the elders, was going to pot 
in a rapid and not altogether pleasant manner. 
Naturally, the young were to blame because, to 


quote the great philosopher, ‘‘The children now love 
luxury, they have bad manners, contempt for au- 
thority, they show disrespect for elders, and love 
chatter in place of exercise. Children are now 
tyrants, not the servants of their households. They 
no longer rise when elders enter the room. They 
contradict their parents, chatter before company, 
gobble up dainties at the table, cross their ‘legs, 
and tryrannize over their teachers.” (The Nation’s 
Schools, October, 1948). The same might be said 
now, but instead of pessimistically saying that we 
have grown no better, let us be optimists and say 
that although children do all those things now, 
we must be holding our own since they are no worse, 


THE CLEARING HOUSE, an educational ma- 
gazine known to all present, quoted in its issue of 
February, 1949, an editorial which appeared in 
the Georgia Educational Journal. The editorial 
was entitled “Drugstore Cowboys.” The editorial 


presents a problem which many schoolmen face at. 


times in their career, and in the solution of which 
the schools need the support of all the public 
interested in preserving true sportsmanship in 
school boy athletics. Let me quote the editorial: 
“We are concerned no little by the rapid strides 
being made by drugstore cowboys in taking over 
the operation of high-school athletics in Georgia. 
Under the guise of friends of the school, many 
prominent citizens have joined in the game of 
exploiting these fine high-school boys of ours. To 
the tune of “we want a winner” contributions are 
made to the athletic fund and in return control of 
athletic policy is demanded by these “philanthro- 
pists.” If their every wish is not followed and the 
coach does not come up with a “winner,” they 
not only howl for the coach’s job but demand 
another superintendent and principal who will do 
their bidding.” That editorial was written in Feb- 
ruary, 1949, but except for the term “Drugstore 
Cowboys,” the information therein isn’t new. 


In present day school matters, we must re- 
member that there are many conflicts and competi- 


‘ tions. Twenty-two students on the football field 


easily draw thousands of spectators, whereas, school 
debaters argue to empty seats; school dramatics 
are executed before a handful of devotees, art 
exhibits and “Know Your School Better” sponsors 
are puzzled by the crowds that do not attend such 
academic functions. Coaches are distraught over 
proper equipment, lack of proper stadiums, bungl- 
ing assistants, inefficient attendants, printing of 
score cards, doctors who will serve for a pittance, 
eligibility of students for football, track, hockey, 
baseball, basketball, lacrosse, rowing crews, and 
tennis teams, while the taxpayers who foot the 
bills, the real estate owners who assume a vested 
interest, and the civic reform groups all clamor 
for a winning team or athletics for everybody at a 
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minimum of expense. I do not mention the old 
grads, the sports writers, charitable persons who 
want all-star and post-season games—always for a 
worthy cause— and the general student body with 
whom the coach must daily brush sometimes more 
than elbows. The cry seems to be “Win! Don’t 
explain! Take whatever material is at hand and 
bring home the championship—or else!”’ Add to 
this the insistence of the school administrators 
that all pupils participate, the gruelling schedule of 
intra-murals, and the Monday-morning quarter- 
backs and subway alumni, and the miracle is that 
sincere, well trained, honorable gentlemen accept 
the position of coach. It is a tribute to their char- 
acter that they carry on in the face of such odds. 

I believe that the degree of sportsmanship in 
athletics reflects the leadership offered by respon- 
sible school officials, the coach, and the general 
spirit of the local civic body. 

Much must be done in daily school training of 
youth to counteract the publicity attached to ir- 
regularities featured in the press. Let me cite a few 
of the incidents now current: 

Four lay instructors in a local sectarian college 
accuse the Reverend President of the institution 
of advocating heresy. The President responds 
promptly by firing the four, to prevent the institu- 
tion from tolerating bigotry. 

A local sportswriter announces dissention in the 
ranks against the manager of the local national 
league team. No decision yet has been reached in 
this bout. 

A race track is: penalized because dope was used 
on certain so-called race horses. 

Athletes who jumped to the Mexican league sue 
for the right to resume jobs with the teams with 
which they broke their contracts. This dispute has 
reached the halls of Congress and the Federal 
Courts. 

And while we deliberate here, two hundred run- 
ners, all of whom passed a physical examination 
this morning, plod twenty-six miles up hill and 
over cobblestones. One will attain the honor of 


wearing a crown of olive leaves on his head. All will 
have blisters on their feet. 


Television has made such a farce-comedy of the 
burlesque called wrestling that the backers refuse 
to allow it over channel 7 or any other channel. 

These random citations do not mean that we 
should cry out, like Hamlet, that the time “is 
out of joint.” Nor does it mean that we are “born 
to set it right.” But these citations do show that 
nothing is too sacred to be attacked; that at 
times the trivia of life are featured; and that 
the value of publicity is widely appreciated. You 
and I know that these are indications of unrest. Our 
job is to provide true leadership. 

We know the actions of the players reflect too 
often the mind of the spectators. The civic body 
itself is the greatest censor, and, as such, at times 
has much to answer for. 


These postwar days are disturbed. The Iron 
Curtain and the Cold War are having an effect 
on our ’teen age youths. As gentlemen and educa- 
tors who believe in good sportsmanship and fair 
play, we shall continue to play the game according 
to the rule book, and hold up the “Oath of the 
Young Men of Athens’ as an exemplar for those 
under our direction. If we are to be true to our 
own selves, we can do no less. 


We will never bring disgrace to this our 
city by any act of dishonesty or cowardice 
nor ever desert our suffering comrades in 
the ranks. We will fight for the Ideals and 
Sacred Things of the City, both alone and 
with many; we will revere and obey the 
City’s Laws and do our best to incite a like 
respect and reverence in those above us who 
are prone to annul or set them at naught; we 
will strive unceasingly to quicken the Public’s 
Sense of Civic Duty. Thus, in these ways 
we will transmit this City not only not less 
but Greater, Better and More Beautiful than 
it was transmitted to us. 


Oath of the Young Men of Athens 


SPORTSMANSHIP FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF AN 
ATHLETIC DIRECTOR 


JOHN M. HARMON 
Director of Physical Education and Athletics 
Boston University 


I presume that I am requested to speak for these 
ten minutes on the subject of sportsmanship in 
the administration of athletics and physical educa- 
tion. 
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I think we hear most about sportsmanship upon 
the field; we hear of those many excellent examples 
of sportsmanship as exemplified by the use of 
America on the athletic fields, and I am sure 
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that there is no better exercise of sportsman- 
ship than by the players upon the field. 

An administrator is accustomed to give about 
one-half of his time to the recognition and efforts 
of solving problems, and if he is a good administra- 
tor, he will probably be able to use about one-half 
of his time in constructive work, more constructive 
at least than simply the solving of routine problems. 

As I thought over the two angles that I might 
take I decided that I would endeavor to follow the 
first inclination namely, to point out some of our 
problems in terms of poor sportsmanship as are 
creating some of our disturbed administrative offices 
in these days. 

On the level of intercollegiate athletics, you read 
a great deal these days about the ethics of the 
game. I want to say that, from the viewpoint of a 
director of athletics in a university, our biggest 
problem and our daily problem is one of rumor 
mongering. We have it from the press; we have it 
from the students; we have it from alumnae and 
faculty. I say rumor mongering because the more 
experience I have, the more respect I have for my 
fellow associates in the various colleges and uni- 
versities. 

I think I might illustrate the point by a personal 
experience. Not so long ago, we had, in New 
England high school circles, the most highly pub- 
licized athlete that we have had in recent decades, 
and there were many rumors about the offers he 
had. I listened—I did not participate. Oh, I heard 
rumors from all sections of the country—as far 
as Iowa, as far as Louisiana, as far as Oregon, as 
far as Michigan and Indiana, and all parts of 
the country, sixty of them enumerated in the papers 
—the institutions that were pursing this young man. 
What do you think happened. He enrolled at 
Boston University. 

I had occasion to get acquainted with the young 
man. I came to know that he was a rugged young 
man because his mother was willing to work with 
her hands that he might not go hungry, and with 


the help of a contribution of $15 per week from a © 


brother, because his father was not living. He 
came as a certified student. To you people from 
the Middle West and the Far West, a certified 
student is one who makes A and B grades, and 
that admits him to most colleges. If he has traits 
of leadership, it may well qualify him for a scholar- 
ship in most any college or university. I am very 
glad to tell you that he did win a full tuition schol- 
arship, and I am very glad to tell you that during 
the season, and when we have a training table, he 
washes dishes and waits tables and does janitor 
work to earn his training table. Between seasons, 
he lives at home and commutes to the college, and 
he gets no other help from Boston University nor 
from any alumnus nor from anyone else. 


With that experience within recent months, | 
have a great deal of respect for the integrity of 
you fellow directors and much more chagrin at 
the rumor mongering that is directed at the admin- 
istration of college athletics in America. So much 
for that. 

We have, in this conservative New England, a 
recent problem that, it seems to me, involves a 
matter of sportsmanship. The oldest definition that 
I know of sportsmanship, at least as we might apply 
it in the administration of athletics, I would say 
is this: “Do unto others as you would have them 
do unto you.” Consider the other fellow. 

This problem, that has seemed to be a trend in 
this conservative New England, outside of Boston, 
is that of Sunday competition in our competitive 
sports. How can that be a question of sportsman- 
ship in administration? I think it is just this— 
that it certainly is unethical because a big majority 
of the high schools and colleges and the adminis- 
trators therein do not wish to compete on Sunday, 
Every community has the pressure of at least 
minority groups to see to it that they take in as 
much money as possible, and I am sure that they 
have a great income on Sundays. There are al- 
ways minority groups in any community who feel 
that publicity is the major objective in carrying 
on an athletic program, but I am quite sure that a 
majority would deny that, and I am quite sure 
that the administrative customs on the part of most 
high school and college administrators would verify 
the fact that this is not, as a rule, the major objec- 
tive of a competitive program. 

I recently heard some school administrators com- 
plain because their neighboring high schools were 
insisting upon night games, and they did not wish 
to develop the habit in their community of promot- 
ing night contests where thousands of boys and 
girls would go there under a strain, under an emo- 
tional strain, and involving possibly a great deal 
of supervision. They do not feel that it is a good 
practice. 

Therefore, it seems to me that those who are 
promoting Sunday competition and night competi- 
tion are often bringing to their neighbors pressures 
that are unfair, that are really poor sportsmanship 
in the administration of sports. 

I would like to take the liberty of expanding this 
subject just a little bit to point out that possibly 
we have questions of sportsmanship in teacher 
training, in teacher education, for example. I read 
in a Boston paper a week ago Sunday a statement 
from a college administrator in which he was dis- 
cussing the question of pressure to get into col- 
leges in these days, and I quote from his article: 
“He may be an All-American full back, but if he 
can’t read or write, he’d better enroll in a university 
which has a school of physical education.” I do not 
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believe that the person who wrote that has had the 
training in sportsmanship that is demanded upon 
the football field and basketball floor. He hasn’t 
learned to be the kind of an American that you 
and I like to train. 

The give and take: I learned recently that back 
about a century ago, there were college administra- 
tors that had that same attitude pertaining to 
physics and chemistry. They were new subjects. 
They believed that physics belonged in shops, not 
colleges; that chemistry belonged in factories, not 
in a college curriculum. And so, we need to learn 
to give and take these days in the promotion of 
the program in which we believe. 


The administration of intramurals involves 
sportsmanship. A good administrator will see to 
it that all of the intramural teams have an equal 
opportunity to use the facilities previous to competi- 
tion. 

Then, in closing, I’d like to say this—that I 
think that we can prove in our sportsmanship with- 
in our profession by being tolerant of the man who 
is a crank, we might say in our lingo, in correc- 
tives, in whatever his “‘ism’”’ is within the field. 

Divided, we fall or deteriorate, as a profession; 
united we climb to heights of service and the joys 
and pleasures it affords us. 


DISCUSSION FOLLOWING THE SYMPOSIUM 


Moderator OBERTEUFFER: You remember 
Charlie Forsythe’s presentation in which he gave 
certain specifics in the pattern for action and 
pointed the finger of responsibility; you remember 
Swaffield’s most illuminating presentation from his 
standpoint of a man who wears the striped shirt: 
and Fred Gillis’ most entertaining and provoking 
general statement of certain philosophic considera- 
tions; and, lastly, John Harmon’s elucidation of 
certain problems of the administrator. 

Who has a question? r 

Mr. SEIXAS: I am going to ask a question 
that involves the talk as I understood it here. I 
understand that all beings come endowed with that 
sense of propriety that makes them good sports— 
that is the view by at least half of the panel. The 
other half of the panel seems to indicate that 
there has to be teaching on the subject of good 
sportsmanship. 

I think myself that we are missing the boat a 
great deal by not actually teaching good sports- 
manship in our program, whether it be intramurals, 
or team competition on the level of the football or 
basketball teams. 

If you don’t understand me, sir, I’d like to say 
again: Half of the panel seems to believe that 
human beings come endowed with a certain number 
of divine attributes which make of him a good 
sportsman, and half of the panel seems to indicate 
that we can teach this subject of good sportsman- 
ship and can do it by example alone. 

Moderator OBERTEUFFER: Then I take it 
that your question is, “Are people naturally good 
sportsmen, or must we teach them to be good 
sports?” Right? 

Mr. SEIXAS: Right. 

Mr. GILLIS: I don’t believe anybody is born a 
good sportsman. In the first place, the mind is 
blank, it’s tabula rasa. In the second place, if you 
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watch your baby, he is the most selfish individual 
that you will ever find, and he has to be in self- 
defense and self-protection. He is out for his. He 
has to be taught and he has to learn good sports- 
manship. From the early days when he is told to 
hold the door open while his mother or father (if 
he is decrepit) comes in, and to grant to his little 
sister first choice at the cake until he finally en- 
gages in schoolboy athletics, he has to be taught 
good sportsmanship, and it starts in the home. 

When we realize that during the first six years 
of his life, he learns more than he will in all the 
other years if he lives to be as old as Methuselah, 
we hope that the lessons that we give to the boys 
and girls that go through our schools will bear 
additional fruit as the lessons are handed on to 
their children. 

The best lesson in sportsmanship I ever got was 
from a runner competing. I was very young. The 
coach was very good—that year he must have been 
teaching character. We lost about everything. I 
had never run a three-hundred dash in my life. I 
could tip over the hurdles so they didn’t trip me, 
and I could win a dash—everything except the 
finals. He put me in and said, “Get in there and 
don’t let that other fellow pass you.” 

On the first corner, I gave him my right elbow; 
the second corner my left; on the third corner he 
gave me a lesson in sportsmanship that lasted all 
my life. He gave his right leg to my left heel and 
for about two days I was picking splinters out of 
parts of my body that you usually don’t expose or 
mention in public. 

I think our boys must be taught it by every 
teacher they have, by the coach, by the school 
official. 

One of the nice things in Boston is that our ap- 
propriations for athletics comes out of the general 
school appropriation. We don’t have to depend 
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upon our income from games, and we don’t have to 
depend upon the contribution of charitable minded 
people or philanthropists who might want to take 
over and run the athletics. 

So, I firmly believe that not only by example of 
the coach and everybody else, but deliberately by 
precept also we must teach good sportsmanship. 

Mr. HARMON: I would like to remind the 
gentlemen that evolution is in terms of capacity to 
learn, not in terms of sportsmanship or in pat- 
terns of conduct. 

In other words, a new -born babe is the most 
helpless animal in the world, fortunately. You and 
I all have jobs of trying to teach them as much as 
we can, including sportsmanship, and I think we 
start teaching sportsmanship when we start teach- 
ing them how to play basketball, how to observe 
the rules of the game. 


And, through the teaching of our hundreds of 
games, I am sure that we are contributing to the 
teaching of ethical character in observing the rules 
of the games and sportsmanship in this country, 
more than any other phase of our American way of 
life. 

Mr. MORTSONSON, Philadelphia: Mr. Gillis, 
I want to thank you for sending us Benjamin 
Franklin. He brought to us from Boston many fine 
ideas and ideals. Among those, he brought a little 
accentuation of the Golden Rule which we are 
practicing in our fair city—perhaps inherited also 
from Boston. 

We have tackled this problem of sportsmanship in 
our high schools in perhaps a unique manner. We 
not only find and select good coaches (and they 
are also paid by the Board of Education and not 
out of the athletic fund), we try to stimulate in 
the boys an interest in good sportsmanship by hav- 
ing the boys compete for trophies in sportsmanship. 

In the senior high schools, we have some seven- 
teen major teams in each of the fifteen high schools. 
At the end of each season, the captain of the team, 
in consultation with members of his team and 
perhaps the athletic director and even the principal 
of the school, rate each school with which that high 
school has had competition, and those ratings are 
sent in to the administrative office where they are 
averaged, and the school that has the highest 
average rating for sportsmanship is awarded a 
trophy. 

The trophy, in itself, is largely symbolic. The 
word “Sportsmanship” appears on its plastic cover. 
It has a history that goes back some twenty-one 
years, since that is as long as we have been doing 
this now. The trophy was given by a principal of 
a school for this purpose of competition. 

I just thought I’d pass that on to the men who 
are interested and we might, if they are con- 


cerned, help in some small measure to prepare or 
to spread this spirit of sportsmanship by putting 
the ideal of sportsmanship on a somewhat competi- 
tive basis. 

Mr. BALENTE, Boston University: 
like to direct this to Mr. Gillis. 

Recently, in your discussion, you mentioned that 
an ordinary debate probably had no admission fee, 
and there was a very small crowd. Now, I ask 
this question—do you feel that if the schools did 
away with admission fees at athletic games, con- 
tests, that this feeling of good will might exist, 
or would it be as bad? 

Mr. GILLIS: Let me tell our experience. For 
some reason, Boston has not had a schoolboy 
stadium. 

Now, however, we will have a stadium that will 
be open next September, since they do not have 
any, and this being Easter, we say, “Halleluiah.” 

Because Boston College and Boston University 
had monopolized Braves Field and Fenway Park 
(for the Red Sox) we were left without an enclosed 
field, and we had labored under the delusion that 
unless you had an enclosed field, there would be 
trouble. The one stadium we had, with seats 
ranging about as high as this platform, is over in 
the Fenway, which was, when I was a boy a swamp, 
but now is filled in. In order to play football, we 
have to send the watering machine to water down 
the dust, because its nickname is, “The Dust 
Bowl.” 

Anybody could walk into the game. There was 
no chance at all of charging admission. If a boy 
wanted to be released from school early, he had 
to present a ticket, but the public could wander in. 
It was crowded—every seat was taken, and they 
were standing around, with just three policemen 
on each side and they were able to maintain order. 
So, we had an experience when no admission was 
charged. There was no trobule for the last two 
years, and the crowds were there. How you will 
get them into a debate, I don’t know. It isn’t that 


I would 


‘the subjects aren’t interesting—it is just that 


debating isn’t popular at the present time. 

Mr. Chairman, I’d like to ask a question. Has 
anybody ever discovered a way of controlling radio 
announcers? There will be twenty thousand people 
in the stands and one rhubarb takes place. Every- 
body that is listening hears about it. I don’t think 
they mean to hurt our sports—perhaps it just fills 
time. 

Moderator OBERTEUFFER: The time has 
come to close this discussion period. This has been 
an enjoyable afternoon of discussion—we have had 
an hour and a half of it. It is perfectly obvious 
to the program chairman and to the others that we 
could have gone on for two or three more hours. 

(The meeting adjourned at 4 P. M. o’clock.) 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF GOOD 
SPORTSMANSHIP 


DELBERT OBERTEUFFER, Ph. D. 
The Ohio State University 


Good sportsmanship is, in the last analysis, a 


matter of individual behavior. It is what the indi-. 


vidual himself thinks, says, and does which gives 
us an indication of his understanding of the concept 
of sportsmanship. It is his individual behavior 
when it is found in association with the behavior 
of others or which influences others, which produces 
the episodes of good or bad sportsmanship so 
common in contemporary athletic competition. 
Efforts to improve or degrade the type of sports- 
man ship now manifest at contests must somehow 
be directed at the individual. The chances are 
very real that efforts to improve the sportsmanship 
of the mass will fall short except as such efforts 
are able to penetrate directly to the self-control, 
the self-directive capacity of the individual who 
is playing or who is a spectator. 

There seems to be common agreement that some- 
thing should and can be done to improve the level 
of sportsmanship. Schools and colleges in increas- 
ing numbers are showing a willingness to assume 
responsibility for an educational program which 
will cultivate the conception of good sportsman- 
ship and which will lead the way towards the type 
of personal behavior which is at the root of the 
concept. It is becoming increasingly clear that 
physical education departments in schools, colleges, 
and institutions, can and should exert appropriate 
efforts in this direction. Knowing that conduct is 
influenced by what we learn and see in younger 
years and that sportsmanlike or unsportsmanlike 
conduct is a learned reaction, it is, therefore, not 
too much to ask of all departments of physical edu- 
cation that they institute teaching procedures which 
will clarify the nature of sportsmanship and which 
will produce sportsmanlike activities on the part 
of those who are learning. 

In order to accomplish this it sould be clear that 
we can view sportsmanlike behavior on three levels. 
There is first of all the level of the player. The 
things that the player does, the acts he performs, 
the way he plays the game, are an expression of 
his conception of sportsmanship. If he plays the 
game according to the rules with full respect for 
not only the person but the sensibilities of the 
opponent we judge him to be a good sport. If he 
does bodily harm to or insults the opponents we, 
in many instances, judge that type of behavior to 
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be unacceptable. If he lies or cheats or is decep- 
tive, or if he plays the game openly and fairly, we 
must recognize that he has learned those reactions 
from previous precept or teaching. In order to 


_ produce good sportsmanship we must, therefore, 


analyze in each game and in nearly every situation, 
the type of play which is likely to happen and 
establish in the minds of the players the difference 
between acceptable and unacceptable playing. 


On the second level we must be concerned with 
understandings. The behavior of both players and 
spectators is manifest in relation to their under- 
standings of the finer points of the game. If one 
is unfamiliar with basketball or football, does not 
understand what the game is all about, does not 
appreciate the problems of offensive and defensive 
strategy, and in general is ignorant of what the 
players are trying to do he is likely to be less able 
to show good sportsmanship than bad. American 
players and spectators are partisan crowds. They 
may not be as partisan as certain ones in other 
countries who are perfectly capable of committing 
either homicide or suicide if they are disappointed 
in the outcome of the contest, but nevertheless, 
they are capable of showing their partisanship 
through overt acts which may be good or bad. 
It would seem reasonable that if we have not taught 
a thorough understanding of contests the partisan 
individual will be less likely to conceal his disap- 
pointment in a particular play or decision. Much 
of the booing and jeering at football games, for 
example, stems directly from either a misunder- 
standing of the rules of the game or ignorance 
concerning them. The same may be said of basket- 
ball. Certainly physical education instruction 
should go beyond the teaching of mere skills and 
should embrace careful instruction as to the nature 
of the many popular sports and athletic activities 
now currently used in America. 

On the third level we recognize public behavior 
as something perhaps different from the type of 
behavior an individual will turn up with in his own 
home. Sometimes when otherwise ordinarily sound 
individuals find themselves lost in a crowd of several 
hundred sport spectators they say and do things 
which in a more intimate situation they would not 
say. Frequently spectators take refuge in the an- 
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WHAT ABOUT SPORTSMANSHIP? 


C. O. JACKSON, 
University of Illinois 


“Basketball contests at ...... breaks up in a 
free-for-all, as fans and players riot.” “Official 
slugged by irate fan after home-team loses close 
contest.” “Tournament moved by state officials 
because of a history of poor crowd 
comtrol at .......... ” These, and similar headlines 
were encountered all to frequently during the past 
school year, and appear to indicate that displays 
of poor sportsmanship, and poor crowd conduct 
is on the increase in athletic contests. This article 
is written in an attempt to suggest a number of 
plans and practices which may help improve crowd 
behavior. 

The emphasis on good sportsmanship is relatively 
new, as Civilization goes. The cave man who killed 
and ate his vanquished enemy was simply follow- 
ing the accepted mores of his day, knowing’ full 
well, that tomorrow it might be his turn, if he lost. 
Even in nature, there are no “sportsmen” and the 
victory belongs to the strongest, the swiftest, or 
the most vicious. There it is a matter of “kill” 
or “get killed,” usually again, with the object of 
survival at stake. 

But with the acceptance of great religions, like 
Christianity, came the idea that the weak must be 
protected, those less fortunate must be helped, and 
all given opportunities for survival. In a very 
definite way, these principles are the bases for our 
codes of behavior in manners and morals, or in 
modern terms, character or sportsmanship. We 
attempt to teach our boys and girls to play hard, 
to play their best. We hope, further, to teach them 
to accept their portion of victory or defeat, and to 
develop sufficient emotional stability to accept 
either alternative. Our goal, usually, has been to 
teach them that playing the game is the important 
thing, rather than the mere fact of how the game 
comes out, win-lose-or-draw. 

What, then, has been happening to our schools, 
and to.our crowds? Perhaps one answer is that in 
our development of athletics, we have put increas- 
ing emphasis on bigger crowds, in order to buy 
more equipment to take care of larger squads. This 
has resulted in more students having opportunities 
for participation, true enough, but many of the 
grown ups who go to make up these ever-increasing 
crowds, either know little about athletics and the 
rules, or even worse, have no conception of good 
sportsmanship. 

When such crowds include the president of the 
school board, the mayor of the city, the superin- 


tendent of schools, and others recognized as being 
outstanding civic personalities, and when even such 
persons frequently express their feelings by ‘“‘boo- 
ing,” we have a “teachable moment” for everyone 
within hearing distance. It must be accepted as a 
fact, that the adults of any community do estab- 
lish the patterns of conduct there, and they must 
assume their share of responsibility when they 
condone or teach unacceptable conduct. 

Many of our boys who came back from service, 
had lost most of their inhibitions, and had learned 
to express themselves frankly concerning their 
feelings of elation and disgust. We know that there 
is a definite emotional release from cheering and 
yelling. Vicariously, the participant is playing 
the game just as much as the player on the field or 
floor. Perhaps, in some instances, our younger 
adults have been responsible for setting some of 
the examples which make good sportsmanship that 
much harder to “sell” to students and the com- 
munity. 

It is possible that the wave of betting on the 
outcome of contests throughout the world, may 
have something to do with it. If the only reason 
a spectator comes to a contest is to help win his 
bet by over-zealous support, he is likely to be more 
concerned about the money at stake, than with any 
of the niceties of socially-approved behavior. 
High school authorities do not have the problem of 
betting to the extent to which it flourishes in col- 
jeges and universities, but it appears to be growing. 
When poolroom habitues have a direct stake in the 
outcome of a game, then most anything can happen, 
and frequently does. 

Whatever the cause, the purchase of a ticket to 


. an athletic contest does not give the buyer license 


to conduct himself in a completely antisocial man- 
ner, or to act as if he were either a paranoid or a 
moron. True, in some professional sports, the 
promoters are most happy when “grudge” fights 
bring out the crowds, and the louder the ‘‘boos” 
the better they like it, but not in an educational 
institution. If our contests and our crowds are no 
better than those mentioned, then it is doubtful if 
a school can justify spending time and money on 
such a “spectacle” and call it educational. 

Since our pupils are tomorrow’s citizens, perhaps 
there must be increasing emphasis to make them 
see their responsibility for their behavior, today 
and tomorrow. A natural outgrowth of such a plan, 
would be to something about the behavior of the 
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community at school contests. The material which 
follows may be used as a starting point in helping 
athletic associations, student councils, homerooms, 
P. T. A.’s, Booster Clubs, and other civic organiza- 
tions to see the needs, and some of the remedies. 
The best results come when such material is used 
as a series of suggestions, and the local community 
develops its own code. 

Every contest is based on certain rules or laws, 
and it is only by abiding by those rules or laws, 
both in spirit and letter, that the game is best 
played and enjoyed. Consequently, in order to 
secure the greatest benefits from participation in 
athletics, both from the standpoint of the partici- 
pants and the spectators, we must do so according 
to the “rules of the game.” Good sportsmanship 
is nothing more than the “Golden Rule” applied to 
sports, and is an application of fair play, the 
“square deal” and gentlemanly conduct to athletic 
contests. These mean not only better played con- 
tests, but also larger dividends in sportsmanship 
and good fellowship. 

I. Conduct of players. 

A. Toward teammates 

1. Team work and co-operation are abso- 
lutely essential for success in any group 
endeavor. Group spirit, subordination 
of the individual to the needs of the 
team, and self-sacrifice are all necessary 
for the best team performance. 

2. Ready criticism and sarcasm seldom 
accomplish anything beneficial. The 
end result is nearly always less relaxa- 
tion, more tenseness, and a corres- 
ponding decrease in skill. 

3. The “crabber” has no place, either on 
the team, the bench, or in the stands. 

B. Toward opponents 

1. The other team members are friends 
and guests, and should be treated ac- 
cordingly. 

2. Competition would not be possible 
without the cooperation, i.e. the ap- 
pearance and participation, of the 
visiting team. 

3. Uncomplimentary remarks toward, or 
concerning the visiting team should 
never be made. 

4. The captain should make the other 
team members feel at home, by extend- 
ing them every possible consideration 
and courtesy. 

5. TREAT YOUR OPPONENTS AS 
YOU YOURSELF WOULD LIKE 
TO BE TREATED. 


C. Toward officials 
1. The officials are hired because they are 
impartial, fair-minded individuals, and 
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because they are trained, competent 
persons. 

2. The official’s task at best, is a difficult 
one, and respect rather than antago- 
nism, should be the attitude of all 
players. 

3. Their decisions must be respected in 
order that the players and the spec- 
tators will receive the greatest benefits 
from the contest. 

Players and squad members have a great responsi- 
bility in establishing patterns of conduct for the 
spectators by the way they accept decisions. 
II. Conduct of spectators. 

A. Toward players 

1. “Kidding” players on the home team 
may soon resolve itself into “riding” 
and so upset the spirit and team play 
of the more sensitive players. 

2. No encouragement should be given the 
“critic” who continually finds fault 
with everything and every body. 

3. Players should be encouraged to play 
according to the rules regardless of the 
“tide of victory” or defeat. 

B. Toward opponents 

1. “Fair-mindedness” and an appreciation 
of excellent play, whether by the home 
team or the visiting team should be 
the ideal toward which to strive. 

2. The same type of courteous and con- 
siderate treatment should be given the 
guests, as you will expect your team to 
receive on out-of-town trips. 

3. “Booing” and “razzing” the players 
should have no place in the spectators’ 
plan for enjoying the game. These are 
the weapons of a coward, besides being 
a display of poor manners, and indi- 
cating a minimum of real intelligence. 

C. Toward officials 

1. The officials know their duties and are 
well qualified, otherwise someone else 
would have been hired to handle the 
game. 

2. They are courageous, efficient, impar- 
tial, and fairminded; the fact they are 
officiating proves this. 

3. Officials are continually studying the 
rules and their interpretations, take 
seasonal examinations, and are nearly 
always in a better position than any- 
one else to judge what is happening on 
the floor or field. 

4. “Booing” is a cruel, thoughtless way of 
expressing disapproval common to the 
Roman mob, and is the poor sports- 
man’s way of displaying feelings in a 
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group which he usually lacks courage 
to express as an individual. 

5. “Booing” decisions will not change 
them, nor improve the situation in any 
way. The officials do their best at all 
times, because it is only by doing com- 
petent work that they will secure fur- 
ther employment. 

6. “Booing” decisions may sometimes, 
even with an experienced official, re- 
sult in upsetting his emotional equili- 
brium, so that close decisions may be 
called incorrectly. This may as likely 
“hurt” as “help” the home team. 

7. Criticism is the handy tool of the 
ignorant, the uninformed, and the 
rabid fan. The critic usually runs a 


poor “second” to the individual he — 


criticizes. 
The home team does not always play the best brand 
of ball, does not always score the most points, and 
does not always win. At least they should be en- 
couraged to play their best within the rules, and 
“win-lose-or-draw” they should still be accepted as 
a fine group of players. 


III. Conduct of the coach. 
A. Toward players 


1. Players must be treated as human 
beings, and the younger they are, the 
more allowances made for their be- 
havior. They need guidance and help 
rather than criticism and sarcasm or 
ridicule. 


2. No coach should expect perfection at 
all times, for with the increasing load 
of crowd-pressure and growing emo- 
tionalism, it is a wonder that the aver- 
age player does as well as he does. 

3. The coach should find something com- 
mendable to say to each player; at the 
same time, he may quietly point out 
a mistake for future correction. The 
game is played primarily for the values 
the players get out of it, and not to 
develop the ego of any adult leader. 


B. Towards opponents 

1. They are guests at your school, and 
as such, entitled to everything you 
can do to make their stay pleasant, 
short of winning the game. This is the 
one thing they must earn by superior 
play. 

2. The visiting coach is a fellow-profes- 
sional, and should be treated like the 
gentleman you assume he is. The pat- 


tern you set may well be reflected in 


the treatment you receive later on from 
him. 

3. Both the coach and his players should 
be congratulated after the game, re- 
gardless of the outcome. This is just 
a matter of good manners. 


C. Toward officials 


1. With every official rated by both 
coaches, and the results sent into the 
state office, it stands to reason that 
the incompetent, biased official will 
never work a game at your school ‘a 
second time. 

2. Admitting that all human beings are 
not infallible, we still must agree that 
the officials, as a rule, not only do 
their best, but usually help make the 
contest a better played one by the way 
they enforce the rules. 


3. The coach who is an “official-baiter” 
eventually finds it difficult to secure 
officials. The “word gets around” and 
the better officials who have more op- 
portunities, seldom consider accepting 
jobs which involve crowd and coach 
problems. 


D. Toward spectators 


1. The coach, more than any other per- 
son, sets the tone, or moral pattern 
for the behavior of the spectators at 
a contest. His boys, by their training, 
express his ideas and his code. 

2. Even more than this, his behavior on 
the bench serves to guide the actions 
of those in the stands. When he takes 
a decision as a sportsman, or when he 
objects vociferously and violently, he 
is the leader in securing backing of the 
spectators. 


3. He must express his approval of right 
spectator conduct, and take a stand 
against wrong actions, both through 
his own personal behavior, and the 
behavior of his team. 


The coach who is emotionally unstable, and still 
adolescent in his reaction to what happens in a 
game, should probably change his occupation. In 
the long run, nervous tension with occasional out- 
bursts of temper against officials, or “fate” cannot 
help but interfere with the individual’s health. 
Good sportsmanship does not just happen, but 
is always the result of a definite program of school 
and community education, carried on relentlessly, 
year after year. Good sportsmanship is never the 
product of a few hours work, or a week or two of 
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“mass hysteria” but must be a continuous process, 
resulting through the years in the establishment 
of traditions of behavior. All new students as 
well as faculty, are soon initiated into such tradi- 
tions, and the pattern continues. If the partici- 
pants and the spectators are made to want good 
sportsmanship, it will come, and will soon be 
accepted as “socially-approved conduct” at every 
contest. 


What are some specific things that have worked 
in many schools? First of all, someone must want 
improvement in the conduct of athletic contests 
badly enough to be willing to spend much time 
and effort in securing this. Then, that individual, 
be he the coach, the principal, or some other 
teacher, must secure the backing and cooperation 
of as many people and groups as possible. If the 
entire project can be made a part of the student 
council problems for the year, it is even more 
likely that real progress can be made, providing 
there is effective guidance. 


Leaders, both student and faculty, must realize 
their responsibility for establishing patterns of 
morale and conduct among the rest of the students 
and the community. Just as the child patterns 
his behavior after that of his parents, and later 
on, other adults whom he admires, so the student 
body follows their leaders in aping or mimicking 
their actions. There must be good examples of 
conduct set, in order to have others accept and 
follow. 


Sometimes poor sportsmanship crops up because 
students and townspeople do not understand the 
rules. Staging demonstrations of rules and viola- 
tions just before the opening of each season is a 
good way to review the rules, and also to explain 
any changes. Including summarizes of new rules 
on all programs has also been found helpful. 

After the student council, or other student 
leaders have developed a sportsmanship code for 
the specific school this should be prominently dis- 
played in the gymnasium, in the school lobby, and 
printed on the programs. This code should also 
be printed in the school and local newspapers. 
“Good sportsmanship week” with posters and 
cartoons may be used to get further backing. 

The whole problem should be discussed in P. T. 
A. meetings, in civic and church groups to secure 
community support. It may sometimes be neces- 
sary to remind spectators at a contest to “be as 
good sports as the boys always are” or have the 
principal remind the crowd of the sportsmanship 
code which they have helped develop. One techni- 
que frequently used, is to have the code read over 
the public address system before the opening of 
the conference season, and before the start of 
tournaments. 
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Some coaches, schools, and communities are 
known far and wide as good sportsmen, good win- 
ners, and good losers, while many others have less 
savory and less enviable reputations. Your school 
can have the type of behavior which its leaders be- 
lieve they want. This means very definitely, that 
the administrator, the principal, and the leader- 
ship must want this, and be willing to support it, 
even if it means stopping a game at its height 
and reminding both students and adults of their 
responsibilities. The simple procedure of having 
the principal make such a statement over the 
public address system, and if necessary suggesting 
refunds at the box office for those who do not wish 
to conform, seldom needs to be repeated. However, 
if plans are laid early to prevent unpleasant crowd 
experiences, it will be most unusual if the specta- 
tors ever get out of hand. 


If the community and the administration demand 
a winning team then good sportsmanship may be 
a transient thing to be tolerated when victory is 
frequent and ignored in defeat. Key people must 
be educated to see values, in competition well- 
played regardless of the outcome, before the greatest 
values may be secured in sportsmanship. 


The code which follows is typical of many which 
through the years have become traditional, and 
which are powerful factors in effecting or guiding 
behavior at contests. 


The player or spectator will: 


Consider all members of visiting teams as guests 
and treat them accordingly. 


Show appreciation of excellent play or good 
sportsmanship whether by the home team or the 
visitors. 

Play the game for its own sake, and not for 
the glory winning may bring. 


Attempt to win by playing hard and fair, ac- 
cording to the spirit and the letter of the rules of 
the game. 


Accept all decisions of officials as final and with- 
out question. 

Never show his lack of self-control by hissing 
or booing players, or officials, or uttering abusive 
or irritating remarks from the sidelines. 

“Win without boasting and lose without excuses’. 

“Do unto others as he would have them do unto 
him”. 

Never quit, but play and strive hardest when the 
odds are the greatest. 

Strive to be a gentleman in every sense of the 
word. 

Adapted from “The Illini Code of Sportsman- 
ship” as developed by the late “G” Huff. 
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Businessmen have long since realized the neces- 
sity of publicity. In addition to money spent for 
periodical and other forms of advertising to sell 
their products and services, they have found it of 
value to sponsor advertising designed to make their 
policies, methods, financial conditions, and per- 
sonnel known to their stockholders and the public 
at large. When activities of the business firm have 
had genuine news interest they have found the 
editor ready and willing to publish such stories and 
to comment editorially on them. Since the success 
of any business as well as the public schools 
depends on the good will of the stockholders (the 
public) it must create a thorough program of 
publicity to tell them the complete story. 

Colleges and universities as well as secondary 
schools have enlisted public understanding and 
co-operation. This has been achieved largely 
through the newspapers and through this means 
to the public. Athletics have been far behind in 
accepting this trend and only recently have they 
joined with the crowd whose primary interest is 
success. There have been a few far-sighted indi- 
viduals who have taken this means of telling the 
public of their business and they have reaped the 
rewards. 


Athletic directors are coming to the realization 
that the public must be informed of the spending 
of the tax payers’ money- if they want to continue 
their programs. As Abraham Lincoln once said, 
“Public sentiment is everything. With public sen- 
timent nothing can fail, without it nothing can 
succeed.” It is the duty of the athletic director 
to make known the facts of his business to the 
public. 

Studies relating to the space given athletic pub- 
licity in several states before the war reveal some 
interesting facts. Paul A. Hedlund, in studying 
all Minnesota papers for a week in 1929, found 
that 15 percent of the school news published in 
the weeklies was athletic publicity. He further 
stated that about one third of all school news in 
the dailies was devoted to athletics. This is easily 
understood as far as the weeklies are concerned 
for they have less chance to cover the big games 
with only one publication date. 

A. O. Briscoe found 44 percent of the total 
school news in Missouri over a period of six months 
was devoted to extra-curricular activities. Of this 
percentage over half was devoted to athletics 


1 Paul A. Hedlund, “School Publicity in the press,” 
Elementary School Journal, April 1939, p. 587. 
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alone.? R. G. Reynolds found 30 percent of the 
articles he analyzed dealt with sports,? while Gar- 
lin and Pittenger found 20 to 25 percent in their 
Texas survey.* 

Helen Glenn found that 7,877 column inches of 
space, more than half of all news, were devoted to 
school and college athletic publicity in Blooming- 
ton, Indiana in 1942. Glenn further stated that 
over a thousand inches of editorial space was 
devoted to this field.® 

Some of the essential elements that should be 
included in the publicity program according to 
Miller are: 

1—clearly defined objectives 

2—an informed public, effective interpretation 

of the program . 
4—participation by the entire staff 
5—community centered athletic program 

6—an exchange of ideas between the school and 
community® 

Vincent has outlined a few of the objectives of 
the program of athletic publicity: 

l—an increased understanding on the part of 
the public 

2—an interest on the part of the public 

3—an increased understanding on the part of 
the athletic staff in their relations with the public? 

The work of the publicity director for the aver- 
age department in the smaller institution starts 
at least two weeks before the pre-season practise 
session is scheduled. The earlier the better. 

It is extremely important that the sports writer 
assume a professional attitude in all releases that 
leave his desk. The days of having anything 
printed have passed. The writer must read all 
material with a critical eye and throw out all 
copy not meeting the standards of the papers he 


‘seeks to serve. Competition for space in the papers 


is keen with tons of good copy arriving every day. 


The poorer story is bound to be filed in the “round 


2A. O. Briscoe, “Newspaper Publicity Policy for City 
School Systems,” Unpublished Master’s Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, p. 39. 

3R. G. Reynolds, Newspaper Publicity for the Public 
Schools, A. G. Seiler Co., 1922, p. 17. 

4R. E. Garlin and B. F. Pittinger, “Educational Pub- 
licity in a Daily Newspaper,” American School Board 
Journal, December, 1921, p. 47. 

5 Helen Glenn, “The Role of the Newspaper in School 
Publicity,” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1942, p. 15. 

6 Ward Miller, “Essentials of Good Public Relations,” 
The School Executive, July, 1945, p. 47. 

7 William Vincent, “Some Good Public Relations 
Programs,” The School Executive, July, 1945, p. 8. 
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green filing cabinet” on the floor beside the desk. 
If the stories are good the sports editor will be 
fast in adding a by-line. Many a good publicity 
man has stepped up to better positions through 
this method. The use of smart words and phrases 
will bring results that cannot be measured by the 
inch. Remember above all that your reading public 
has only a limited vocabulary and can’t swallow 
twenty-five cent words. Look for the better angles 
of every story. They are hidden in your work and 
can be found. 

Wilson lists a few of the pitfalls of sports writ- 
ing that must be fought by every writer if he 
wants to see more and more of his copy hit the 
printed page. These are lack of originality, poor 
choice of words, little regard for the interest of 
the reader, and downright dullness. Try to keep 
away from the two extremes in sport writing of 
using too many adjectives and using too many 
statistics. Both have their place but keep them 
there. 

Dope stories that leave the office in the early 
part of the season should include some very im- 
portant things that are fundamental to both the 
press and radio. There should be a release con- 
cerning the completed schedule as corrected to 
date. Early stories on prospects should start going 
out on the first day. A few of the more interested 
ball players might finally decide on your school 
after seeing an interest being shown in them. 
Stories of what the players have been doing during 
the summer months will always make good copy. 
Send out a story listing the alumni that are coach- 
ing around the country this year. There are 
several excellent angles in this field. Several play- 
ers coming from the same city or state will make 
exceHent copy especially if a picture goes out with 
the story. Any general improvements in the seat- 
ing capacity of the stadium or other facilities will 
be sure to make the sports page. 


One of the most important features of the press 
and radio relations in the smaller institution are 
the facilities available to them when they come to 
cover your game. If any special things have been 
added in the line of facilities a note to both the 
press and radio will bring them to your door. Let 
the boys know that you plan to take care of them. 
It might be a good gesture if all sports editors 
were informed of the seating arrangement in the 
press box so that they could make any further 
arrangements they needed. Make it known to the 
radio stations that requests for radio booths must 
be in ahead of time especially for the big games. 
Every effort should be made however to take care 
of every station that wants to cover your game. 


8 Eric Wilson, “Putting the Punch in Your Sports 
Publicity Stories,” The College Publicity Digest, October, 
1939, p. 9-10. 
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Make arrangements to be sure that these boys 
have refreshments during the contest. The small 
outlay of a couple of cokes and a hot dog will be 
repaid many times in favorable publicity. If the 
visiting press and radio need hotel reservations 
make all the arrangements for them. These boys 
aren’t paid a great deal but when on a trip they 
have an expense account and usually use it. 

The pre-season dope sheet is another important 
piece of information that should be taken care of 
before the season gets under way. Included in 
this bulletin should be stories on outstanding pros- 
pects for the coming year, sketches of each veteran 
on the team, and sketches of the coaches. Also 
included is the roster of the team. This piece of 
information must be constructed with a great deal 
of care. Weigh the boys personally and ask the 
additional information to their faces. Weights will 
cause the most trouble so be sure they are correct 
for at least the first game. The roster should in- 
clude the weights, heights, ages, nicknames, home 
town, class standing, years of experience and num- 
ber of letters. Home towns cause a great deal of 
misconceptions when a boy has moved since last 
attending high school. This can best be taken 
care of by a footnote. 

Among the general information to be included in 
the dope sheet are scores of last years’ games, last 
year’s conference standings and results of all 
games in the conference, the complete schedule 
of games with times and places, ticket information, 
complete scores of past games played with each 
opponent on the schedule, date of the founding of 
the school, the year of athletic competition, school 
colors, and many others that appear on the check 
list. A check list similar to the one taken in part 
from the College Publicity Digest® with a few ad- 
ditions added from experience will help make a 
complete picture. 

Dope Stories—Schedule, Prospects, Conditioning, 
Prep Stars, Home Town Players, Alumni 
Coaches, etc. 

Sports Writers Equipment—Press Box, Radio Facil- 
ities, Refreshments, Transportation, Press 
Cards, Hotels and Meals, Seating Arrange- 
ments, etc. 

Dope Sheet—Stories on Prospects, Sketches on 
Each Veteran, Sketches on Coaches, Roster, 
Scores of Previous Games, Ticket Informa- 
tion, Miscellaneous Facts, Filler Items, etc. 

In the field of pictures, cuts and mats the pub- 
licity director has a great chance to fill up the 
smaller papers with information on his team. Pic- 
tures of every player on the team should be taken. 
From these one or two cuts should be made for 

the schools and papers that request them. A screen 


9 “Now’s fow’s The Time To Play Football,” The aca 
Publicity Digest, September, 1939, p. 7. 
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should be used that will show up well on book 
paper as well as newsprint. The cost for this part 
of the work is fairly high but can be undertaken 
by even the smallest budget on a co-operative basis 
with other things in the school life. The cuts are 
then used in making mats which cost from six to 
ten cents apiece and will be used by all of the 
smaller papers who depend a great deal on “boiler 
plate” anyway. It must be remembered that the 
larger papers cannot use mats and very seldom do 
they use your cuts. For them extra copies of the 
pictures should be available. The smaller papers 
with the bed press can use the mats and will to a 
limit. Check on the papers you intend to serve 
and send them what they can best use. The cuts 
while being used for publicity purposes can also 
be put to duty in the football program, the school 
paper, and the school yearbook. Each of these 
organizations might chip in and help pay for them. 

One of the biggest headaches to the publicity 
director is the football program. The program is 
a valuable source of publicity as well as a money- 
making project. Still the organization of the pro- 
gram takes a great deal of time and is of indefinite 
trouble to the director. Copy has to be in and 
proofs read in the early part of the week when 
your time can be spent to better advantage at 
other things. The printer is always in a hurry and 
the director tries to get a good job done. Both 
fail in their primary objective. 

The first big problem of the program is the 
national advertising. Here the program is either 
ruined or achieves the “class” of the field. Big two 
page color spreads can never be duplicated in the 
small printing plant. Contracts must be drawn up 
with an advertising agency which usually supplies 
the printed covers at thé same time. The procedure 
is to receive either four or eight pages with from 
three to all of them printed. The local printer 
adds any additional information needed on the 
printed pages and fills in the other pages of the 
program. The front pages will need the names of 
the schools, dates, stadium name and other infor- 
mation while the inside printed pages need rosters 
and the like. All of this additional printing is in 
black and can be run off on the local press. 

In setting up the local advertising it must be 
remembered that this income should finish paying 
for the cost of printing and the cost of the cuts. 
When the program is delivered the complete bill 
should be paid so that the income from the sales 
is clear profit. 

In the design of the program the larger details 
will be taken care of in the national advertising 
contract. Still there are several local policies that 
will help increase the beauty and practicability of 
the program. Never bury ads. Always have some 
reading material next to or across the page from 
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the ads. Experience in a small situation proved 
that by having a page of pictures next to a page 
of ads the program was better received. There are 
only a few places in the program that have real 
advertising value so try to make every page count 
and give the merchant a fighting chance. When 
the cuts are made they might be made up in a 
size that will best fit the newspaper column. The 
typical program size is also favorable to this size. 
A small space in the middle of the pictures might 
be left for printed material of some sort. 


Rosters here are again the biggest headache. 


They should be checked the day after the game and . 


revised. When the original roster is set up it is 
easily made in such a way that only one or two 
items need be reset every week. For the center 
page lineup the men should be listed in order and 
only one man per position. In the squad list ar- 
range the men in numerical order. 

Press relations in the publicity program must 
be met with the greatest finesse. There are usually 
people in the local community who act as corres- 
pondents for the larger papers. It is never wise 
for the publicity director to hold a dual job of 
this nature for a great deal of truble will result. 
Treat these people fairly or set up a policy and 
follow it in dealing with the papers. Release all 
stories to all papers at the same time or if one type 
of paper is favored continue that policy at all 
times. These men will co-operate with you in most 
matters as long as they are given a fair chance. 
It is best to hold regular scheduled press confer- 
ences and call them all in when a big story breaks. 

During the regular season it is best to release 
stories on Monday giving the results of the past 
game. Wednesday will be the day for the next 
release which will contain the general information 
on the next game with starting lineups. Keep these 
releases short and in good form. Remember the 
pitfalls listed earlier in this article. 

When the game comes off keep the press box 
free of non-writing personnel. They are a hinder- 


- ance to the working press and hurt the school more 


than can be suspected. Keep a few extra materials 
such as pencils and paper on hand for the boys 
in case of emergency. Have extra dope sheets 
available in the press box as well as a good supply 
of programs. It might be a good idea to check the 
numbers of both teams after they have dressed and 
type up a few lists for the members of the press 
and radio. At least let them know of any changes. 
The publicity director should never try to cover 
the game himself but should have a staff of men 
from the campus to do the job. His main duty 
during the game is to take care of the press and 
radio and fill their every request. Phones should 
be available in the press box but if this is impos- 
sible arrange for transportation immediately after 
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the game for pressmen for they are trying to beat 
a deadline. The earlier the story reaches the desk 
the more of it that will be printed. Common sense 
is the best guide in the field. 

Usually on every campus there are some ex- 
athletes who have not made the grade and will be 
ready and willing to take over any jobs connected 
with the team. They love the sport and hate to be 
away from it. Since their whole connection with 
the sport has been one of activity they find it hard 
to sit still in the stands and watch the game. Here 
is a valuable source of men to help in keeping the 
records as well as general assistance in the press 
box. They know the game and will keep accurate 
records. 


Another matter of importance as far as the 
budget is concerned is the mailing list. When 
stories are leaving your desk through the mails 
they cost money. It is best to check on these lists 
every once in a while to see if you are doing the 
school much good. A clipping bureau will offer 
these services but it is cheaply done by setting up 
an exchange system with these papers so that you 
get their papers and they receive yours. Stories 
of your school can be clipped and filed. A close 
check of the amount of space you are getting in 
their paper will tell whether it is worth it or not. 
Clipping will also form as a valuable basis of com- 
piling a complete history of your institution. 

There probably is no better way to handle pub- 
licity than by actually working with it. Little by 
little a system can be set up that will best serve 
your needs. In all communities or near at hand 
is a person who is a success at his job and by visit- 
ing him and talking with him a great deal can 
be picked up. There are several things outlined 
here that might help. A great deal of it will not 
fit your situation but experience together with 
suggestions will help improve your program. Ath- 
letics as a part of physical education has to sell 
itself to the public who pays the bills. Greater 
and greater support will come to the whole physical 
education program if the public can see a good 
teason for the great expenditure of money. 


DEVELOPMENT OF GOOD 
SPORTSMANSHIP 


(Continued from page 11) 


onymity of the crowd and their expressions of dis- 
approval or rowdiness are in the form of good 
or ill humor expressed only because they know 
they won’t get caught at it. This is a matter of 
manners. Most people have been taught as children 
that good manners should not be confined only to 
the home fireside but many of us, at ball games, 
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in traffic, or on the street New Year’s Eve, seem 
to let go of all our parental teaching and make 
clowns of ourselves. We say and do things which 
in our right mind we would not do. Such behavior 
is called rather loosely, crowd psychology, but no 
matter how you add it up, it comes right down to 
the personal and individual behavior of the one 
involved. 


Basic to teaching about sportsmanship on any 
and all of these three levels, is the establishment 
of a clear conception of what good and bad, ac- 
ceptable and unacceptable, decent and indecent, 
ethical and unethical behavior is. Is it acceptable 
to argue violently for any and every advantage 
whether we have a good case or not? Is it decent 
to lie deliberately to an official merely for the sake 
of a score? Should we tell the truth no matter 
what its cost? Should spectators treat the oppon- 
ents generously and as visitors should be treated 
or should we consider them outlanders and to be 
the recipients of every insult in the book? There 
are hundreds and thousands of interpretations of 
good fair play which must be made and it is at 
this point that the education institutions can have 
the best chance of favorably affecting the behavior 
of the students. People are not born with an 
already established conception of good sportsman- 
ship. It is a generalization arrived at only after re- 
peated and specific experiences with the experiential 
ingredients of such behavior. The little child must 
first learn what a “tattletale” is before he can under- 
stand that being a tattletale is not a desirable status. 
The youngster must first learn what “playing fair” 
is before he will understand that playing fair is 
a good thing. As long as physical education pro- 
grams in schools and institutions take for granted 
that the conception of good sportsmanship comes 
in a package with every ball and bat little prog- 
ress will be made. If, however, the teaching of 
skills can be supplemented with the teaching of 
the acts, with interpretations and conceptions, 
which when taken together, mean good sportsman- 
ship, then we may be able to affect the millions of 
individuals who make up the sport loving public. 


A SPORTSMAN is trained to accept game de- 
cisions without noticeable opposition even though 
in his own mind he may not agree with them. 


SPORTSMANSHIP is a by-product of a spirit 
of tolerance and good will, and the centering of 
attention on the good qualities of teammates and 
friendly opponents. 


WHO’S WHO IN PHI EPSILON KAPPA 
ELMER DAYTON MITCHELL 


Elmer Dayton Mitchell, Professor of Physical 
Education, University of Michigan, was born at 
Negaunee, Michigan, on September 6, 1889. He 
received the A. B., A. M., and Ph. D. degrees at 
the University of Michigan. Dr. Mitchell began 
his teaching career at Grand Union High School, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. He has given thirty- 
seven years of continuous service through his 
teaching, supervision, and administration of physi- 
cal education at’ Grand Union High School, 
Michigan State Normal College, University of 
Michigan, and the Armed Forces. He has been at 
the University of Michigan since 1917, though he 
taught for short terms at the University of South- 
ern California, Utah State College, and New York 
University. He became Lt. Commander, USNR, 
in 1943. 

Dr. Mitchell was inventor of speedball in 1921. 
He has been a leader in the field of sports for all. 
He is known especially as an outstanding adminis- 
trator of intramurals. Among his many books, the 
better known are: Theory of Play, Intramural 
Athletics, Social Games for Recreation, Active 
Games and Contests, and Sports for Recreation. 
From 1929 to 1943, he was editor of the Journal 
of Health and Physical Education and of the 
Research Quarterly. Since 1937, he has served as 
editor for the Prentice-Hall Physical Education 
Series. 

He has been the recipient of many honors. 
Among these are: Honor Award of the A. A. H. P. 
E. R., Medal of Honor of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion of the Republic of Czechoslovakia, and the 
Luther Halsey Gulick Award of the A.A. H. P. 


E. R. As a man who has distinguished himself as 
author, editor, planner, administrator, teacher, and 
citizen, Dr. Mitchell is a worthy member for Who's 
Who in Phi Epsilon Kappa. 


BLACK AND 


Phi Epsilon Kappa has enjoyed a very prosperous and 
encouraging year. 

Four chapters were installed. Alpha Iota Chapter was 
established at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio on 
March 19; Alpha Kappa came into being at the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. on April 
30; The Missoula Alumni was organized on April 28 
at Missoula, Montana and finally Alpha Lambda, our 
first southern chapter was admitted on May 14 at Wake 
Forest College, Wake Forest, N. Carolina. 

Omicron Chapter was reactivated on June 15. 

Several records were established. With 27 Collegiate 
and 11 Alumni Chapters we now have more ACTIVE 
chapters than at any time during the history of the 
Fraternity—587 alumni members and 1,227 collegiate 
members making a total of 1814, double the best prewar 
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GOLD NEWS 


1948-1949 HIGHLIGHTS 


year and 263 more than the record set last year, 670 
men initiated exceeds last year’s record of 615 and more 
than triples the greatest number initiated in any year 
before 1945. ‘ 

The first national vote on a constitutional amendment 
was conducted. The details of this vote appear in the 
October Black and Gold Bulletin. 

Brother W. K. Streit was appointed National Vice- 
President by Brother Earl Vornheder after he became 
National President following the death of Brother Fred 
E. Foertch. 

Fourteen Scholarship Keys were awarded and six Life 
Memberships were sold. The recipients have been 
listed in previous issues with the exception of John 
Shaw of the Syracuse Alumni who became Life Mem- 
ber No. 48 on August 1. 
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Since it was necessary to have a new plate made in 
order to print more certificates, Brother Lohse, our 
engrosser, worked out a better balanced and more at- 
tractive certificate from which the new plate was made. 


Brother Streit’s committee revised the Ritual. This 
was mimeographed, bound in a black and gold cover 
and six copies were sent to each chapter for the use of 
its officers. 


Fifty records were made of the songs used as a part 
of the initiation ceremony. Thanks are due to Brother 
Kenneth Seixas, Counselor of District Il and Director 
of H. & P. E. at the Julliard School of Music, New 
York City. 


Dr. Carl F. Treib, National Past President and Presi- 
dent from 1939 to 1948 was presented the Honor Award, 
the highest award of the Fraternity, at a banquet given 
in his honor by the Los Angeles Alumni. 


Iota Chapter, sponsored by Dr. Beebee, was the only 
chapter to hold an initiation during the regular summer 
session. The membership was increased by 16 outstand- 
ing men, mostly graduate students. 


Xi Chapter’s record is worth noting. With an active 
membership of four in October, Brothers Dodge, Jones, 
Mercer and Connor started a campaign that netted 54 
new Brothers by June. Xi finished the year with 64 
actives, just two short of 3d place which is held by 
lota with 66. Xi was way out in front as to the number 
of men initiated. 


Our pre-convention — at the National Conven- 
tion of the A. A. H. P. R. was well attended and 
received many favorable 


INSTALLATION OF ALPHA LAMBDA CHAPTER 


Under the leadership of Professor James W. Long 
and Fred W. Isaacs the members of the Wake Forest 
Physical Education Club at Wake Forrest College, Wake 
Forest, N. Carolina petitioned for a Charter as Alpha 
Lambda Chapter. The Chapter was installed on May 
14, 1949 by Wilfred C. Collin, Councelor of District I 
and Earl Ehly, President of Gamma chapter assisted by 
officers of the club. These loyal Brothers from Phil- 
adelphia traveled over 400 miles to perform the ceremony 
and initiate twenty-seven men as charter members. 
Brother Collin reports that a fine group of young men 
have joined our ranks and Brother Isaacs who is now 
President of Alpha Lambda writes, among other things, 
“Incidentally, Gene Hooks was selected on the first 
N.C. A. A. All-American baseball team last year. Jim 
Patton is Captain of this year’s Wake Forest basketball 
team and Carroll Blackerby is first string quarterback 
and an All-Southern selection on the football squad this 
year. Moe Bauer was brilliant in pitching for last 
year’s baseball champs with a record of 8-1. His lone 
defeat came at the hands of the U. of Texas in the 
finals of the N.C. A.A. play-offs at Wichita, Kansas.” 


REACTIVATION OF OMICRON CHAPTER 


Brothers Peter O. Sigerseth, initiated into Iota Chap- 
ter during the 1948 summer session and Life Member 
Joe Forbes, Chi, 1933 are the men who were responsible 
for the reactivation of Omicron Chapter at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon on June 15, 1949. 
Omicron, installed in 1927 had been inactive since 1932. 
During the summer quarter, 26 men were initiated. 
This was almost as many as were initiated since 1927 
and now Omicron, with 28 actives, enjoys the largest 
active membership in its history. Indications are that 
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by next June the chapter will have over 40 active mem- 
bers. The University of Oregon operates on a basis of 
four quarters a year. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Don’t forget to send it to 2437 E. Riverside Dr., 
Indianapolis 23, Ind. 
OFFICERS AND OTHERS 
Tear out the Directory when you get to it and file it 
for future reference. 
WANTED 
Chapter News items for publication in these columns. 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


as of August 31, 1949 
Collegiate Chapters 


First: Alpha Bei! 108 
Second: Rho 
66 
Alpha 108 Phi 32 
Zeta 
Eta 44 Alpha Gamma 35 
54 Alpha Epsilon 56 
Mu G3. 54 
Nu Ab 40 
Xi 64 Alpha Theta -__-_._- 29 
76 Alpha Kappa 24 
46 Alpha Lambda 27 
1,227 
ALUMNI CHAPTERS 
97 
Third: Los Angeles 50 
Los Angeles: ......... 20 
8 
1948 - 1949 Initiations 
Tote 45 Alpha Gamma 19 
Tota 39 si 15 
38 Zeta 12 
Rho Alpha 11 
u 35. Chi ll 
Phi 31 9 
29 «Eta 7 
28 Sigma Alpha ......... 6 
Cincinnati Al, 2 
Alpha Kappa .......-. 1 
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Observations Concerning Initiations in 
1947-48 and in 1948-49. 
Xi jumped from last place with 3 to first place with 54. 
Alpha Iota set an all time record for installation initi- 
ations with 45, just ahead of Alpha Theta’s last year’s 
record of 44. 
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Sigma Alpha dropped from second place with 53 to 
last place with 6. 


— Theta dropped from third with 44 to third last 
with 8. 


Note Iota up in third place ahead of Alpha. 


PHI EPSILON KAPPA DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS, 1949-1950 


(As known in the Central Office, September 1, 1949) 
Orricers: Tear this Directory out now and file it for future 
use. 
National Officers 
PRESIDENT _— W. Vornheder, 2941 Mignon Ave., Cin- 
cinnati il, Ob 
Vv si PRt SIDENT: W. K. Streit, 216 East 9th St., 


Ohio 
SECRETARY: TREASURER: Alvin Romeiser, 2437 East River- 
side Drive, Indianapolis 23, Ind. 


Cincinnati 


Chairmen of the National Standing Committees 
ere: W. K. Streit, 216 East 9th St., Cincinnati 2, 


RITUAL AND — W. K. Streit, 216 East 9th St., 
Cincinnati 2, 

FINANCE: Ray 144. E. Ohio St., 

LAW: Martin Trieb, 330 So. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles 36, 


Indiana 

Californ 

CHIEF JUSTICE: H. Harrison Clark, Springfield Y.M.C.A. 
College, Springfield, Mass. 

PUBLICATIONS: Karl W. Bookwalter, School of H. P. E. R., 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 

NOMINATING: Arthur Esslinger, Springfield Y.M.C.A. College, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Indianapolis 4, 


District Counselors 


Wilfred C. Collin, 2347-77th Ave., Philadelphia 
=. Rags for Pittsburgh Al., Philadelphia Al., Gamma, Eta, 
and Alpha Lambda Chapters. 
DISTRICT 2: Kenneth Seixas, 600 West 115th St., New York 
+ Y., for New York AL, Newark Al., Delta, Zeta, 
Ipha Zeta and Alpha Eta Chapters. 


DISTRICT 1: 


3: Alfred G. Andrews, 224 Wellington Rd., De- 
N. Y., for Buffalo AL, Syracuse Al., and Mu Chapters. 
DISTRICT 4 : Cleon Wingard, 1357 N Bend Rd., Cincinnati 


Bow for Al. Epsilon, Upsilon, ‘Psi, Omega, 
a Delta and Alpha Iota Chapters. 
DISTRICT 5: Newton C. Loken, Waterman Gym., University 
3 Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan for Detroit Al., and 
Kappa Chapters. 
DISTRICT 6: Frederick O: Martin, 1333% Central Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind., for Indianapolis Al., St. Louis Al., Alpha 
and Rho Chapters. 
ed mye! 7: Edwin O. Hoppe, 634 Robertson Ave., Wauwa- 
aa Wisconsin, for Milwaukee Al., Chicago Al., Beta, 
Tota, Nu, Sigma and Alpha Ka . Chapters. 
DISTRICT 8: Walter J. Mikols, pt. of Phy. Ed., University 
of Kansas, wrence, Kansas, for Phi and Tau ¢h hapters. 
DISTRICT 9 9°& 11: Carl E. Klafs, Route 1, Orchard Homes. 
a, Mont., for Xi, Pi, Alpha Gamma and Missoula 


Al. Chapters. 
DISTRICT 10: Martin H. Trieb, 330 So. Mansfield, Los Angeles 
ba Calif., for Los Angeles Al, Lambda, Chi, Alpha Epsilon 


d Sigma Alpha Chapters. 
DISTRICT 12: To be appointed for Omicron Chapter. 


Alumni Chapter Secretaries 
BUFFALO: 1i917—Chester D’Amato, 213 Nassau Ave., Kenmore 
CINCINNATI: Cheeseman, 3695 Eyrich St., Cin- 
wereert: 1934—R. deBeauclair, 15757 Couzens St., E. Detroit, 
INDIANAPOLIS: 1923—Frank Hamilton, Plainfield, Ind. 
LOS ANGELES: 1930—Kenneth Kilday, 1101 West 28th St., 
Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
ee 1931—Ray Kaczmarek, 2874 A.S. Delaware Ave., 
uwa ce 
ee: 1949—Robert Oswald, 59 Carbon St., Missoula, 
ontana. 
met oy 1925—Francis Boccia, 218 Lyons Ave., Newark 8, 
1925—W. F. Saunders, 155 W. 65th St., New 


NEW YORK, 19 
PHILADELPHIA: 1921—Carl Patterson, 1119 Fillmore St., 


Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH: 1925—Edwin H. Geasa, 1217 Island Ave., Pitt 
‘a. 


burg’! 

ST. LOUIS: 1921—Gene B. Greening, 5031 Oleatha Ave., St, 
Louis, Mo. 

SYRACUSE: 1930—Sam Contino, Dept. of Phys. Ed., 409 West 


Genesse St., Syracuse 4, New York. 


Collegiate Chapter Sponsors and Secretaries 


NUT«&: Address correspondence to the sponsor at the schoo 
or to the chapter ofhcer, c/o the sponsor. 

CODE: Sp. means: Sponsor; P. means President; V. P. means 
Vice-President; S. means Secretary; 7. means Treasurer, 

ALPHA, 1913—School of H.P.E.R., Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, Sp. Malcolm McLelland, P. Glen * Bonsett, 
V. P. James K. Walter Black, T. Lynton 
Morris Hazel 

Sp. Warren L. Conrad, Veith, V. P. Jobn 

Callens. S. Harry M. Bratton, T . Fred Moots’ 

ZETA, 1924—Dept. of 4 E., Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New —_ . Y., Sp. John Hutchinson, P. 

ETA, 1 of State Teachers College, Trenton, 

oh H. Dean, P. Phillip Ollio, V. P. Harry Garbe, 

Dawson, T. Alan Gant. 

IOTA, 1925—Field House University of Iowa, tog City, Iowa, 


Sp. F. S. Beebee; P. Dean House, V. P. Don Cassidy, 
S. Robert E. Christoph, T, Frederick S. Beebee. 

KAPPA, 1925—Waterman Gym., University of rae an, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, ri Newton, R. J. Gram Robert 


V. P. Robert Betzig, S. Hector Christianese: 
Robert Davis. 
LAMBDA, 1926—Dept. of P. E., 
Angeles, Cal., Sp. 
William Halopo 


of California, Les 
Walter Crowe, P . Harold Thomas, V. P. 
Juhnk T. Edward McKenzie. 


MU, College, Ithaca, New 
York, Sp. Wm. M. ig Charles col V. P. John 
Lupetin, S. Walter Cmyalo, T. Cardin Kibler. 


NU, 1926—Dept. of us E., 
Wisconsin, Sp. di Wittich, James Bergwall, 

John Paulen, S. Thompson, Harold Kaiser. 

XI, 1927—Dept. of P. E., University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming, ae Francis Stroup, P. Robert MacFarlane, V. P. 
John Kosich, S. Clarence yg 3 4 Raymond Haskins. 

OMICRON, 1928—School of P & P. Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon, Sp. P. Si aa P. Chaley A. Samples, 

Mangus Syverson, teven "Mezzera, T. E. Tommy 


Witliame 
PI, 1928—Dept. of P. E., Montana State Universit Misses 
Montana, Pa John Dratz, P. Jack Malone, V. P. 


Delaney, T. Tom Selstad 
RHO, 1929—-School E., University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Sp. Dr. Ralph “Joh inson, P. Rex Smith, V. P. Don 
Lesher, S. coal Hoover. T. Edwin Lundien. 
UPSILON, 


1930—Dept. of Athletics, cog of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio, Sp. M. Mileham, P. John R. Mohr, 


P. Werner ot us, S. Taylor Baker, T. Jim Kelly. 
PHI, Be t. of ansas State anhattan, Sp. 
L. P. Was tes Earl Elliott, V. P. Rodney McClay, 


Calvin Winter, T. Harrison Brookover. 
CHI, 1931—Occidental College, Los 41, Calif., 
F. P. Robert Olsen, V. John Trump, 
Paul Huebner. 
PSI, gi Re of Athletics, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ag Ohio, Sp. Robert M. Strimer, P. Dave Puddington, 
P. Arthur Spurrier, S. vere Moore, T. Warren Moore. 
ALPHA BETA, 1934—Dept. of P. E., Penn. State College, State 
College, Pa., Sp. A. d R. 
Eisentraut, Gene asters, 
AL PRAY "GAMMA, 1934—Bohler Gym., Washington State Col- 
lege, Pullman, Wash., Sp. Hubert j. Dunn, P. William M. 
Smith, P. Francis C. Polsfoot, S. Edward J. Bator, 


Robert M. Olson. 
SIGMA ALPHA, 1935—Dept. ofP. E., Univ. of So. Cal., Los 
Angeles 7, Cal., Sp. E, C. Davis, Bob Duron, V. P. Bob 
Harold Lambert, T. David Nyquist. 
EPSILON, of P. E., San Jose State College, 
San Jose, Cal. I Robert Bronzan, P. Mel Stein, V. P. 
Wilbur Concklin, 5. S. John Casey, T. Junior Morgan. 
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ALPHA ZETA, 1941—Boston University, a of P. 
oo St., Boston, Mass., Sp. G. L. farick, P. James Davis, 
Robert Welch, Joseph Sullivan, T. Lucien Bachand. 
ALPHA ETA, 1943—Dept. of P.E., ee College, 4513 
to Duyvill Pkwy., New York, Sp. Richard J. 
Cole, P. Raymond H. Wischusen, yn as ster F. Walsh, 

S. William B. Bennett, T. Robert J. Tiberi. 

ALPHA THETA, 1947—Dept. of P. E., & R., Utah State Agr. 
eg Logan, Utah, Sp. I. Heaton, bf ‘Harvey Murdock, 
V. P. Lyle Adams, S. Wilbur Braishwaite, 7 Merrill Gomm. 

ALPHA I0TA, 1949—Dept. of P Miami ‘University, Ox- 


E., 84 


ford, Sp. Thomas Von Voorhis. P. Wilf F. 
Fries, V. P. Eugene Chandler, S. George Brunner, T. John 
McLaren. 
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ALPHA KAPPA, 1949—Dept. of Phy. Ed., University of N, 
Dakota, 1410 4th Ave. North, Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
Marti, P. Sigurd K. Rimestad, V. P. Wilbert 

S. Francis L. Pavik, T. ag Eide. 

ALPHA, LAMBDA, 1949—Dept. ‘of Ath. E., Wake Forest, 
College, Wake Forest, N. Carolina, Sr. Sua W. Long, P. 
Isaacs, V Carroll Blankerby, S. Jim Patton, T. 

auer. 


Change of Address 


f a forget to send it to 2437 E. Riverside Dr., 
23, Ind. 


Indianapolis 
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OFFICIAL OFFICIAL PLAIN SCHOLARSHIP PLAQUE 
AIN PIN JEWELED PIN KEY KEY Y 
All Orders for Badges and Keys Must be Sent to Your Executive 
Secretary in the Central Office : 
“PRICES AND DESCRIPTION SENT ON REQUEST” 
for 
DANCE NOVELTY JEWELRY PERSONAL 
FAVORS RINGS JEWELRY 
OFFICIAL JEWELER TO PHI EPSILON KAPPA 
SPICER-GIERKE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


The Book That Develops A New Area In Basketball 


PORTRAIT OF A BASKETBALL PLAYER 
By Brice Durbin 


WHAT SOME LEADING COLLEGE AND 
HIGH SCHOOL COACHES SAY 


“Worthwhile reading for any boy interested in 

becoming a better athlete” . . . “An important 

contribution to the great game of basketball” 
. “Every boy should have this book.” 


OctropER, 1949 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET SENT ON 
REQUEST. SALES NOW EXCEED 20,000 
A COPY OF THIS BOOK FOR EACH PLAYER 
WILL HELP SOLVE COACHING PROBLEMS 


Price: 16 copies..$5.00 11 copies. ....... . $4.00 
6copies.. 2.50 Single copy ..... 0.50 
Leatherette Bound Gift Copy. . . . $1.00 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Address: PORTRAIT COMPANY, 
Box 7301 Kansas City, Missouri 
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RECENT ARTICLES 


Conklin, Eugene A. ‘“Press-Coach Relations,” 
Scholastic Coach, March 1949, p. 54. 


The increase in the scope and public appeal of 
the school sports program has made intelligent 
press-coach relations more vital than ever before 
in the successful administration of the athletic 
program. 

Most coaches will find that after the first few 
stories are run concerning a sport by the local 
papers, that it will fall to the coach to dig up new 
angles if he is to keep his program before the 
public. Human interest stories, personal incidents, 
player hobbies, information concerning girl’s ath- 
letics, recreational activities, and similar activities 
are quite acceptable to many editors. Some of the 
individual activities of archery, badminton, bowl- 
ing, and fencing can be well-written in good newsy 
copy, and have an effect of variety and fullness 
to the program. Pictures of various teams and 
individuals should be available to the papers for 
use in connection with feature articles. 

Picture displays in store windows and theatres 
is an excellent device for fostering interest and 
good will. Open House during the season for 
parents builds morale, motion pictures of school 
games, and some personal consultation of coaches 
with parents round out a direct approach at the 
families connected with the program most directly. 

Radio is a “gold mine for publicity purposes.” 
Interviews, panels or forums, contests, and re- 
cordings all have their place in the public relations 
program. Often coaches are asked to write a 
column or a story dealing with some phase of ath- 
letics, the ‘history of a sport, or some special phase 
of a game. 

All in all, the above tecnhiques are some sug- 
gested ways at improving press-coach relations, 
and bear consideration by many of the scholastic 


coaches who need to bolster their public relations - 


program. 
Nelson G. Lehsten 


Cornish, Clayton, “A Study of Measurement of 
Ability in Handball,” Research Quarterly, 20: 
214-22, May, 1949. 

The primary purpose of this study was the in- 
vestigation of the validity of certain skill tests as 
measures of handball ability. A review of the lit- 
erature revealed no adequately validated skill tests 
of handball. 

One hundred and thirty-four college students en- 
rolled in a handball course comprised the subjects 
in this investigation. The items in the test-battery 
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were as follows: a thirty-second volley for speed; 
front-and back-wall placement tests for accuracy; 
a power test; and a placement-service test: In 
addition to taking the tests, each subject played 
twenty-three regulation games of handball. The 
criterion of handball ability consisted of the total 
points scored in these twenty-three games, minus 
the total points scored by one’s opponents. 


The scores on each of the items in the test-bat- 
tery were then correlated with the criterion scores. 
The resulting coefficients ranged from 0.58 (power 
test) to 0.38 (back-wall placement). The mul- 
tiple correlation coefficient using all five items was 
found to be 0.694. A combination of the thirty- 
second volley and the service-placement test pro- 
duced a multiple coefficient of 0.667. 


Henry J. Montoye 


Cureton, T. K., “Doctorate Theses Reported by 
Graduate Departments of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation 1930-1946, Inclusively,” 
Research Quarterly, Volume 20, pp. 21-59, 
March, 1949. 


Four hundred and twenty doctorate theses are 
reported. The author, title, number of pages, col- 
lege or university, degree and date of degree, 
topical emphasis: and research method is given for 
each thesis. Also presented are the distributions 
of the four hundred and twenty theses according 
to topical emphasis, principal research method em- 
ployed, and year of completion. 

The results of this study were compiled from the 
responses of all the schools known to the writer as 
offering graduate work in physical education. The 
compilation should prove exceedingly valuable to 
reseach workers, graduate students, and workers 
in the field. 


Henry J. Montoye 


Hill, Daily F., “Constructing Athletic Facilities,” 
The Athletic Journal, 29:10, June 1949, pp. 
32-36. 


In the boom of post-war planning for physical 
education, keen minded school leaders have directed 
their attention extensively to buildings and grounds. 
Before construction is undertaken community sur- 
veys entitling race, nationality, age, family size, 
industries, per cent of home owenership, occupation 
of family heads, per cent of vacant land, and the 
location must be definitely ascertained. Hazards 
to be avoided in the selection of an athletic area 
include: railroads, swamps, rivers, fire stations, 
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mine shafts, air fields, stores, inflamable storage, 
factories, taverns, and all noisy and congested 
areas. 

Questions necessitating study along the line of 
functional planning include: will the planned facili- 
ties provide recreation outlets for the entire city, 
are the facilities planned attractively, are buildings 
being planned for multiple use, are the comforts 
and services of the participants being taken care of. 

After consultation with leaders in the field of 
construction and planning, Mr. Hill submits two 
separate plans which are applicable to the needs of 
a town of twenty to twenty-five thousand popula- 
tion. 

Dale A. Lewis 


Hubbard, J. P., M.D., Katherene B. Bain, M.D., 
Maryland Y. Pennell, M. Sci. Hyg. “School 
Health Services.” Journal of School Health 19:6, 
(June 1949), pp. 143-148. 

The authors present some highlights from a 
study in the area of health sources from data 
secured from three thousand counties. Facts were 
gathered “to provide tools with which to improve 
child health”, and the report presents one aspect 
of the total picture. 

In the United States as a whole, one half of 
the counties, (1545) had no organized system of 
medical examinations in their elementary schools, 
so nearly 5,000,000 children lack this service. 
Health education, is primarily a job for education 
authorities, and control of communicable diseases 
should rest with the health agency. Health educa- 
tion agencies tend toward annual examinations of 
school children, while health agencies appear to 
select one or more groups rather than everyone 
for such examinations each year. Much of the 
school medical work is done by part-time physicians. 
About one fifth of these were health officers and 
of the remainder, 94% were general practitioners. 
Approximately one third of the nurses were em- 
ployed full time by the school with the remainder 
giving part time from public health agencies. 

The interested reader is referred to the national 
report “Child Health Services and Pediatric Edu- 
cation, New York” and for reports of this study 
published by individual states for the complete 
summary. 

C. O. Jackson 


Jones, Edwina and Gladys Stevens “Workshop 
Practices in Elementary School Physical Educa- 
tion”, Journal of Health and Physical Education, 
20:6 (June 1949), pp. 366-67, 413-14. 

The article begins with a curriculum fable about 
the time “the animals had a school” and points out 
that even today in our educational plan, teachers 
are often not aware of the pupil’s abilities and 
limitations in many areas. Sometimes the same 
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standards of performance are required of all pupils 
regardless of their aptitudes or interests, and all 
too often, subject matter is given so much emphasis 
that the pupil’s welfare may actually be over- 
looked. After a discussion pointing out the fallacy 
of continuing such practices, and an emphasis on 
educating the whole child, the authors discuss a 
workshop held at Mather College, Western Reserve 
University, recently. 

The meetings were held in the gymnasium which 
was arranged to serve as classroom, library, and 
exhibit hall. After several days of organization and 
gaining an overview of the purpose, materials, and 
methods, the group turned to the practical prob- 
lems of teaching. Five teaching demonstrations by 
various groups of children, brought out the under- 
lying philosophy of elementary school teaching. In- 
formal discussions were held as this was carried on. 

Later, the workshop group was divided into 
committees, and each elected a leader and selected 
a topic to present to the entire class. The demo- 
cratic technique of advancing ideas, evaluating 
them, and finally having each group agree on what 
they believed, resulted in some excellent presenta- 
tions later on. Guest speakers, visual aids, and 
informal meetings outside the workshop furnished 
plenty of stimulation. Each student participated 
actively in all aspects of the workshop and in addi- 
tion did research on an individual problem. All 
of the reports and materials prepared by the groups 
were mimeographed and shared. This article must 
be read in its entirety to secure a comprehensive 
picture of a workshop which was truly democratic. 
and which very definitely attained its goals of 
having the participants understand the needs of 
boys and girls better, and become more efficient 
in guidance and teaching. 

C. O. Jackson 


Landis, Paul H. Personality Differences of Girls 
from Farm, Town, and City. Rural Sociology, 
Vol. 14, No. 1, March, 1949, pp. 10-20. 

Records of 482 girls from Washington State 
College were studied relative to their scores on four 
standard social adjustment rating scales, and the 
scores on the American Council on Education 
psychological examination. Retiring traits in greater 
proportion were found in the girls reared in farm 
areas. The farm girls were also found to be given 
less to persuasiveness. The farm girl was found 
to be practical minded while the city girl was found 
to be more aesthetic minded. 

Sorority girls were found to be aggressive, espe- 
cially farm girls. They were also found to have 
a slightly higher emotional adjustment rating. 

The larger the areas of residence and the higher 
the parental education, the better the adjustment 
of the girl. 

Carolyn W. Bookwalter 


i 
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Marchant, Frank C., “First Steps in The Water” 

Scholastic Coach, April 1949, p. 22. 

Here is an article that deals methodically with 
the fundamentals of swimming. The author sug- 
gests various techniques for teaching breathing, 
bouyancy, prone float, prone glide, and introduc- 
tion of basic strokes. Most interesting aspect of 
the article is found in a simple discussion of the 
following principles: 

1. In all properly performed swimming strokes, 

the head remains IN the water and the breath- 
ing cycle remains constant. 

2. The beginning swimmer who has never ducked 
his head must first be assured that the water 
will hold him up. 

3. It is a good idea to make the beginner keep 
his eyes open under water from the start. 

4. Demonstration of the various strokes should 
be made for the pupil after he has learned to 
“level off” so that he can understand the 
model for which he is working, particularly 
in breathing. j 

5. After breathing exercises have brought about 
a satisfactory level of development of skill, 
the pupil can progress from the dead man’s 
float to the dog-paddle. However, it should 
be noted that the method of teaching the 
various strokes on this level of development 
depends upon the individual. 

Nelson G. Lehsten 


Messich, J. D., Teaching and service loads of col- 
lege and university staffs. School and Society, 
Vol. 69, No. 1798, May 7, 1949, pp. 335-336. 
Questionaires were sent to 66 colleges of arts 

and science and to universities and to 28 teachers 

colleges. All were members of the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. There 
were 55 replies received. 

Twenty-seven colleges expect a load of 15 hours 
of their teachers. Five colleges expect a total of 45 
hours, while one college expects from 12 to 20 
hours as a load. 

Twenty-eight colleges try to keep balanced 
classes while 12 colleges reduce the teaching load 
when instructors have large classes. Thirty-five 
do not count extra-class activities as service loads. 
Twenty-one colleges had no policy set up relative 
to this question. 

Twenty-one of the 55 have nine-months service 
period. 

Thirty stated that additional salary should not 
be paid for extra required service to the colleges. 

Carolyn Bookwalter 


Rarick, G. Lawrence, and Robert McKee, “A Study | 


of Twenty Third-Grade Children Exhibiting Ex- 
treme Levels of Achievement on Tests of Motor 
Proficiency,” Research Quarterly, 20:142-52, 
May, 1949. 


A test-battery designed to measure seven areas 
of gross motor performance was administered to one 
hundred and seventy-two third grade children. The 
five boys and five girls with the highest composite 
scores were selected to form the high-performance 
group. The low-performance group was comprised 
of the five boys and five girls with the lowest com- 
posite scores. Using the case-study technique, an 
attempt was made to discover certain personal 
characteristics and environmental factors which 
were common to each group. 

The results indicated that the superior performers 
tended to be older, taller, heavier, and stronger 
than the children in the inferior group. Superior 
performers also gave evidence of better scholastic 
adjustment, less nervous tension, and, in general, 
demonstrated more desirable social qualities. This 
group also contained a larger proportion of children 
who walked at an early age, had less feeding diffi- 
culties, and, even when very young, showed greater 
interest in gross motor activities. The parents of 
the superior performers tended to participate in 
sports to a greater extent and took more interest 
in the play activities of their children than did the 
parents of the inferior performers. 

Henry J. Montoye 


Salley, Ruth E. and Ruth G. Weinstraub. Student 
records of entrance and graduation. School and 
Society, 69, 1798:404-06, June, 1949. 

Five hundred eighty nine graduates for June, 
1947, were investigated relative to school records. 
The American Council on Education tests had been 
given the group upon entrance to college. 

One graduate who was in the twentieth per- 
centile on ACE was in the hihgest quartile of the 
graduates according to academic marks ranking. 
Three students who had received a score of 99% 
per cent on ACE were found to be in the lowest 
quartile of the graduates. 

One third of the students of the students major- 
ing in art, home economics, political science, and 
pre-social were in the lowest quartile. One third 
of the students majoring in English, French, ma- 
thematics, and history were in the highest quartile. 
Twice as many students who had activity indices 
of 6 or better were found in the highest quartile 
as in the lower quartile. 

Carolyn W. Bookwalter 


Frederick J. Stare. “Nutritional Appraisal of New 
York State School Children”. Journal of School 
Health 19:6,, (June 1949), pp. 149-154. 


This article is a brief presentation of a study 


carried on with the help of many New York state - 


and city departments, and several committees 
representing private and public agencies. The 
methods used centered around the determination 
of foods eaten, as shown by diet records, interviews, 
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questionnaires, and family purchase records, and 
physical appraisals of pupils from selected schools. 
The survey was carried on late in December, 1947. 
Approximately 10,000 three-day diet records were 
studied and analyzed, and a total of 3,561 physical 
appraisals, 1,195 from the first grade, 1,126 from 
the fourth grade, and 1,240 from the tenth grade 
were secured. Fourth grade and tenth grade chil- 
dren contributed the diet records, and efforts were 
made to secure them from different racial and 
economic groups. An attempt was also made to 
secure information from both city and rural areas. 

Elementary school children exhibited better food 
practices than did those of the secondary schools. 
Adolescent boys made a better selection of foods 
than did adolescent girls. Children from the high 
income elementary schools showed greater per- 
centages consuming protective foods than did those 
of the low-and medium-income schools. Academic 
schools likewise had more children meeting the 
standards than did the vocational schools. Children 
from New York City showed food practices superior 
to those of Upstate New York. Excluding dental 
defects, about 10% of the children showed lesions 
suggestive of poor nutrition. 

The physical appraisal was not a detailed physical 
examination, and the physician merely attempted 
to determine by observation if the child was in 
good health, especially as far as nutritional status 
was concerned. One half-minute was allowed for 
each such inspection, and 3,500 children were in- 
volved. About 50% showed some physical lesion 
which may or may not have nutritional significance. 


In spite of the possible weaknesses involved in 
the survey, as pointed out and discussed by the 
author, the results appear to be significant. Even 
more important, is the explanation and demonstra- 
tion of how the study was organized and carried 
out, to illustrate methods within the reach of estab- 
lished agencies and communities. 


C. O. Jackson 


Arthur H. Steinhaus. “Health Education in the 
United States” Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, 20:5 (May 1949), pp. 305-6, 356. 


The author presents a statement from a memo- 
randum prepared by him for the National Educa- 
tion Association, and presented to the July 1948 
London Meeting of the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession as America’s contribution to 
that body’s discussion of health education. The 
report covers a philosophy of health education, 
scope and present status of health education in the 
United States, and the role of the government in 
health education. 


After quoting the definition of health “as a state . 
of complete physical, mental, and social well-being, 
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and not merely the absence of disease or infirmity” 
(from the World Health Organization of the United 
Nations), Dr. Steinhaus points out that medicine 
and public health do things for people, even without 
their cooperation, while education does nothing for 
people, except attempt to guide them to do for 
themselves. 

In his discussion of the scope and present status 
of health education, he gives much credit for its 
development to educators, particularly on the ele- 
mentary level, to cooperating agencies, and espe- 
cially to a number of commercial concerns who 
have made striking contributions. A program in 
school should include health services, with examina- 
tion and follow-up, physical activities for all 


_ children adjusted to their needs, systematic health 


and safety instruction, correlation and integration 
with other subject matter areas and the nutritional 
program, healthful school environment and health- 
ful school living, and finally, cooperation with 
state and local agencies in the community. 

In the role of the government in health educa- 
tion, the author points out that each elementary and 
secondary school develops its own program of health 
education to meet its own special needs, and that 
the government serves merely in an advisory 
capacity, when help is needed. Courses of study 
and similar aids are produced by the states or the 
cities, and the government through its U. S. Office 
of Education produces supplementary material and 
furnishes consultant service. 

C. O. Jackson 


Wheeler, Louis S., “High School Tennis Doubles,” 
The Athletic Journal, 29:9, May 1949, pp. 13, 
66-67. 

Mr Wheeler is tennis coach at the University of 
Southern California and also at John Marshall high 
school in Los Angeles. His high school teams, parti- 
cularly in doubles, have enjoyed marked success 
which he attributes to specific coaching techniques 
outlined in this article. 

The “attacking” game is stressed from the 
moment the boys take to the court. Such funda- 
mental doubles shots as the volley, half-volley, 
overhead smash, lob, backhand and forehand return 
of service, and the controlled service are practiced 
vigorously. Sound advice such as having the doubles 
team keep their shots as low as possible, thus forc- 
ing the opposition to hit their shots “up”, thus 
making kills and smashes easier are practiced along 
with the technique of having all shots hit down the 
middle taken by the man in position to hit a fore- 
hand are also stressed. 

The author believes that by following the above 
mentioned techniques a sound high school doubles 
team can be produced in from four to six months. 


Dale A. Lewis 
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Wheeler, Lester R. and Viola D. Wheeler. The 
Relationship Between Reading Ability and In- 
telligence Among University Freshmen. Journal 
of Educational Psychology, Vol. 40, No. 4, April 
1949, pp. 230-238. 


Records on the American Council on Education 
psychological ratings and reading scores of 1681 
freshmen enrolled November, 1946 and February, 
1947 at the University of Miami were compared. 
Liberal arts students were found to rank highest 
in reading skill. Education non-academic (physical 
education) majors ranked lowest. The physical 


education majors also ranked significantly below the 
teachers college norm (C. R.—5.91). 

On the A. C. E. linguistic scores the physical 
education majors were lower than the liberal arts 
students (C. R.—13.40) while on the quantitive 
scores they were also lower (C. R.—5.00). On the 
gross scores the physical education majors differed 
from the liberal art students by a C. R.—7.20. 

The authors conclude that the American Council 
on Education examination is materially influenced 
by reading efficiency. Special consideration should 
be given this factor in using the test results. 


Carolyn W. Bookwalter 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Bolduan, Charles Frederick, and Nils William 
Bolduan, Public Health and Hygiene, (Fourth 


Edition), Wm. B. Saunders and Company, Phil- 
adelphia, 1949, 429 pp. $4.25. : 

This manual for students has been thoroughly 
revised. In general it deals with four major phases; 
history and trends, communicable diseases, non- 
communicable diseases, community hygiene, and 
health administration. 

The development and improvement in diagonis 
and treatment of diseases and in surgery is traced 
and well illustrated. The leaders in this develop- 
ment are given brief biographical mention. 

The antitoxin and vacine procedures and dis- 
coveries are interestingly explained as are the dis- 
coveries of the means of transmissal of communic- 
able diseases. The life cycles of mosquitoes, flies, 
fleas, ticks and mites, lice, and roaches are traced 
and the means for combating them discussed. 

Methods of disinfection as by sunlight, heat, 
chemicals, and ultra-violet rays are disucssed. 

The requirements for proper nutrition, fuel, water, 
minerals, vitamins, balanced diets are outlined. 
Modern blood therapy is briefly covered. 

The influences of socio-economic factors upon 
public health are shown. The nature and treatment 
for certain communicable diseases, such as; tuber- 
culosis, typhoid fever, undulant fever, dysentery, 
cholera, diptheria, scarlet fever, septic sore throat, 
pneumonia, influenza, common colds, whooping 
cough, psittacosis, sepsis, anthrax, plague, tularemia, 
tetanus, typhus, syphillis, gonorrhea, malaria, yellow 
fever, dengue, infectious diseases of the cerebral 
spinal system, food poisoning, hookworm, trichi- 
nosis, filariasis, are all covered in properly related 
chapters. Non-communicable diseases covered are 
essentially those of malnutrition, chronic diseases 
of later life, endocrine disturbances, mental dis- 
eases, and deficiency, and allergies. 

A chapter is devoted to accidents, their frequency 


and types. Community hygiene deals with water 
supply, sewage, waste, garbage and rubbish disposal, 
milk supply control, industrial hygiene, infant hy- 
giene and public health nursing. Health administra- 
tion deals with the federal and state administration, 
epidemiology and public health, endemic index, and 
vital statistics. 
Karl W. Bookwalter 


Bovard, John F., Frederick W. Cozens, and E. 
Patricia Hagman. Tests and Measurements in 
Physical Education, Third Edition. W. B. Saun- 
ders Company, Philadelphia, 1949. $4.50. 

The purpose of the book is to assist the student 
and teacher to understand the place and importance 
of measurement in the teaching process and to be 
familiar to the tools of scientific measurement now 
available in physical education. 

Use and interpretation, not creation of tests, is 
the emphasis in the first two parts of the text. The 
third part is advised for graduates familiar with 
statistical procedures. 

The contents deal with the Need and Use of 
Measurement; The Development of Measurement 
in Physical Education; Anthropometric Measure- 


‘ments; Cardiac Functional Tests; Athletic Achieve- 


ment Tests and Scoring Scales; Indices for Classi- 
fication or Grouping of Students; The Measurement 
of General Qualities: strength and power, motor 
ability and capacity, and neuromuscular control; 
Physical Fitness and Motor Fitness Tests; Sports 
Technique Tests; Knowledge and Information 
Tests; Rating Scales; Statistics; Graphics; Methods 
of Scoring Tests; Criteria for Selecting Tests; 
Test Construction; Organization and Administra- 
tion of Tests; Diagnosis; and an Appendix. 

Tests are well selected and briefly described. 
Enough information is given to aid in test selection. 
Full information will require reference to original 
sources. 

Karl W. Bookwalter 
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Cromwell, Dean B., Championship Technique in 
Track and Field, McGraw-Hall Book Company, 
New York, 1949, 333 pp. $4.00. 

Improved coaching techniques will ultimately 
give us records which would now seem fantastic. 
This book attempts to present the techniques of 
champions. 

Performing in sports should be fun. Training 
for top performance should make one feel ‘tops’. 
The key word is moderation. Diet varies with 
countries. Sleep and rest should be normal and 
health examinations should precede participation. 
Mental assurance and poise is needed,too. 

In the sprints, distance runs, hurdles, relays, pole 
vault, high-jump, broad and hop-step-and jump, 
shot-put, hammer throw, discus and javelin the 
special techniques of champions are described and 
frequently shown in picture. 

The final chapter gives a report on the 1948 
Olympics which rounds out what appears to be 
one of the outstanding technique source books on 
track and field events. The book is both interest- 
ingly and informatively written. 


Karl W. Bookwalter 


Cummings, Parke (Editor) The Dictionary of 
Sports. A. S. Barnes and Company, New York, 
1949, 572 pp. $7.50. 

An editorial advisory board comprised of such 
personages as Grantland Rice, Robert Kiputh, 
Elmer D. Mitchell, Lou Little, and John R. Tunis 
aided in the compilation of this dictionary of 9000 
terms. 

Cross indexing and 120 specially prepared il- 
lustrations of sports equipment aid in making this 
volume more useful and meaningful. It has been 
estimated that 80 per cent of the definitions can 
not be found in standard dictionaries. Fifty-five 
sports are specifically enumerated as being included 
in the scope of this volume. 

Karl W. Bookwalter 


Kelly, Ellen Davis, Teaching Posture and Body 
Mechanics. A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York, 1949, 212 pp. $3.75. 


Standards for body mechanics, activities by 
means of which standards may be attained, and a 
program for prevention are the basis for this text. 
The total postural situation is emphasized. 

Functional (skilled) posture education is the 
aim, not theoretical. Not specialized remedial pro- 
grams but developmental and preventive programs 
for all are the need. 

The psychological, health, and muscular factors 
are considered in posture training. Trained teach- 
ers, good supervision and home and community 
support are necessary for success, and programs 
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should be based upon a survey of present status of 
needs and opportunities. 

Posture examinations for screening records are 
informing, exercises for improving and tests for 
evaluating posture are outlined. Posture photo- 
graphs are explained as to process and use, and 
principles and activities for planned postural pro- 
grams are elaborated. Postural stunts are stressed. 
Relaxing activities and activities with equipment 
are given. 

This is a rather functional source. 

Karl W. Bookwalter 


Means, Louis E., The Organization and Administra- 
tion of Intramural Sports, C. V. Mosby Company, 
St. Louis, 1949. 442 pp. $5.75. 

A brief history of athletics, intramurals and rec- 
reational activities opens the text. The principles, 
policies, and the objectives of the intramural pro- 
gram such as health, recreation, social values, skills, 
development of varsity material and improved 
scholarship are treated at length. 

Administrative problems, such as, student con- 
trol, varsity coaches, physical education teacher 
direction, centralized administration, care of in- 
juries, managers are discussed. College organiza- 
tional set-ups with regard to conditioning, managers, 
officials, advisory committee, and details of duties 
and relationships are covered. 

Units for competition in college and secondary 
schools include gymnasium classes, special leagues, 
inter-grade competition, jamborees, residential dis- 
tricts, church or religious groups, boy and girl 
scout units, military units, societies and clubs, fra- 
ternities, inter-departmental units, dormitories. The 
various times employed for intramural competition 
are evaluated. 

The outstanding feature of the book is the large 
variety of suggested activities for both sexes all 
seasons and various school levels. Point systems 
are presented and typical awards and recognitions 
exemplified. 

Rules and regulations in common use and com- 
petition organizations are presented. The co-recrea- 
tional program is discussed as is the everpresent 
problem of financing these extra-curricular pro- 
grams. Public relations and promotion are stressed 
and helpful selected bibliographies accompany each 
chapter. 

Karl W. Bookwalter 


O’Keefe, Pattric Ruth, and Helen Fahey, Educa- 
tion Through Physical Activities, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation for Elementary Grades, 
C. V. Mosby Company, St. Louis, 1949. 309 
pp. $4.00. 

This book is intended as a text for teacher 

training on the elementary school level and as a 


; 
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source for appropriate activities. It stresses the 
essential nature of elementary preparation for 
secondary participation and yet the apparent all 
too frequent neglect of this training and develop- 
ment. - 

Games, rhythms and self-testing activities are 
given in full for boys and girls in each grade level. 
Fundamental principles are given for the organi- 
zation of a well rounded program by either the 
classroom teacher or the physical education spe- 
cialist. The nature of child growth and develop- 
ment is outlined. 

Objectives, general and specific, are proposed, 
safety needs are stressed, time allotments suggested, 
equipment needs explained, and criteria for evaluat- 
ing activities are given. 

Sections are devoted to recess activities for the 
several elementary grades, for the regular instruc- 
tion periods, and for special events such as play 
days and demonstrations. Outdoor, gymnasium, and 
classroom needs are considered. 

This text appears to be quite practical and help- 
ful. 

Karl W. Bookwalter 


Rathbone, Josephine Langworthy, Corrective Phy- 
sical Education, Fourth Edition, W. B. Saunders 
Co., Philadelphia, 1949. 300 pp. 


Those who have seen only the first edition of this 
book will find the fourth edition quite different. 
There has been some reorganization and a general 
rewriting of the material. It is in keeping with the 
expansion of corrective physical education and is 
in line with concepts in physical medicine. There 
are practical applications of information to various 
personal and social conditions in the world of today. 


Carolyn W. Bookwalter 


Rousey, M. A., The Physical Performance of Sec- 
ondary School Boys Classified by the Grid Tech- 
nique. Unpublished doctor’s thesis, School of 


Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Indi- 


ana University, June, 1949. 


This study was made on 662 Bloomington, Indi- 
ana, secondary school boys in 1948. The Indiana 
Physical Fitness Test was administered to the 662 
students. Physical performance comparisons were 
made with growth progress (growth success and 
growth failure), size (developmental level), and 
shape (physique). The latter items were deter- 
mined through the use of the Wetzel Grid. The 
t test and F test were applied to determine signi- 
ficant differences in performance. Results indicate 
that: 

1. One third of the subjects were failing in 

growth and development and should be re- 
ferred to a physician. 


2. Linear type of physique predominated. 

3. Highest percentage of satisfactory growth was 
found in A2. 

4. The ponderous types of body physiques domi- 
nated the faster growth schedules. 

5. Highest percentage of growth successes were 
found between the 2 and 82 percentiles on 
the age schedules of development. 

6. Modal development level (size) was 150-159. 

7. The critical ratio of 7.05 between the mean 
performance of 429 growth successes and 233 
growth failures was significient beyond the .1 
per cegt level of confidence. This indicates 
that students who are succeeding in growth 
are significantly superior in performance 
ability to those students who are failing in 
growth. 


The best Grid classification was found to be A2- 
A3, 145-up; Al-B1, 165-up; A1-B3, 145-164; Al- 
Bl, 125-144; and B2-B3, 105-144. The growth 
success groups enable one to discriminate between 
physical performance abilities of adjacent groups. 
The differences in mean performances of adjacent 
groups are significant beyond the five per cent 
level of confidence. 


R. W. Kireilis 


Schneider, Elsa (Editor) Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation in Small Schools. The De- 
partment of Rural Education (NEA) and The 
American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, 1948. 67 pages, $.50 (dis- 
count for quantities). 


This little paper covered volume was distributed 
to the members of the Department of Rural Edu- 
cation as the 1948 Yearbook. It is a presentation 
in simplified form of principles, policies, and prac- 
tices in the administration of health, physical edu- 
cation and recreation programs in rural schools. 
A committee of nine, with Dr. Mabel Rugen as 
Chairman was responsible for its development and 
publication. 


The presentation is graphic and at times even 
startling as the needs of rural youth are vividely 
portrayed. At the close of the first chapter on “The 
Challenge’, the following significant statement is 
made: “Remember always that every community, 
rural and urban should provide health services— 
instruction, physical education, and recreation— 
based on its own needs in order that boys and girls 
may become healthy, adaptable citizens capable of 
meeting ever changing demands of contemporary 
society.” 

Other chapters include interesting presentation 
and discussion on “Meeting the needs of children 
and youth”, “The health program”, “The physical 
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education program’, “The recreation program”, and 
“School Health Resources.” 

The rural or elementary school teacher with little 
background or experience will find here a brief but 
adequate presentation of the basis for programs, 
the “why, and wherefores”. The experienced teacher 
who has a good background in the areas discussed, 
will profit from a concise review. 

From a practical point of view, the most signifi- 
cant chapter is the last, which contains a “measur- 
ing stick” or evaluation device for the teacher to 
fill out. The areas covered are “our schoolroom’”, 
“our children”, “our community”, “our general 
safety”, and “myself as a teacher and example”. 
Every teacher would profit by studying this and 
filling it out conscientiously. 

This is a pamphlet every rural and elementary 
teacher should have and follow. It should also be 
a “must” for teachers in training. 

C. O. Jackson 


Schneider, Elsa (Editor) Physical Education in 
Small Schools. Department of Rural Education 
(NEA) and the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, 1949. 158 
pages. $1.00 (discount for quantities). 

This paper covered book is a companion volume 
to “Health, Physical Education and Recreation in 
Small Schools”. However instead of emphasis on 
principles, policies and practices as was the case 
with the other one, this is a handbook of sug- 
gested activities in physical education suitable for 
use in small schools. There are also some direct 
implications for expanded programs of health and 
recreation. 

The book was prepared by the same committee 
mentioned in the preceding review and has a long 
list of “acknowledgements” to various leaders who 
contributed. 

In chapter one “The Physical Education Pro- 
gram”, the values of physical education are dis- 
cussed, adult leadership emphasized and some basic 
consideration for program planning presented. Chap- 
ter two is a brief but comprehensive outline of the 
characteristics and needs of children in the primary 
grades. Other chapters include suggestions for 
teaching games, relays, self testing activities and 
thythms for primary, middle and upper grades. 

Two chapters appear to be especially valuable. 
the one on “activity suited to the classroom”, and 
“other aspects of the program.” This last includes 
posture, home made equipment, balance beam exer- 
cises, rope jumping, track and field activities and 
play days. 

Most of the book is devoted to brief but ade- 
quate descriptions of how to teach various activi- 
ties, and this is profusely illustrated by stick men, 
and similar graphic devices. Music is given for the 
thythms taught and there is a list of helpful books 
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in this area. The bibliography’ on games relays and 
self testing programs is especially good. 

The reviewer has used this and the companion 
text in a class “Physical Education Activities for 
the Elementary School” and is convinced not only 
of their educational worth but their practical value. 

C. O. Jackson 


Thorndike, Robert L., Personnel Selections Test and 
Measurement Techniques. John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., New York, 1949. (Abstract taken from 
Wiley Bulletin, Vol. 32, No. 2, May, 1949, p. 4.) 
In a new book, Personnel Selections Test and 

Measurement Techniques, Professor Thorndike has 

crystallized and analyzed what was learned during 

the war period. Unlike previous studies in the field, 
this book is of an advanced nature, giving a critical 
and analytical, rather than a descriptive treatment 
of the use of tests for solving the personnel problems 
which arise in education, civil service, and industry. 
The book is divided into two distinct parts. The 
first eight chapters deal with the technical prob- 
lems involved -in developing a personnel testing 
program and in appraising its effectiveness. The 
last three chapters cover the maintenance and ad- 
ministration of an efficient, smooth-running pro- 
gram and the promotion job necessary for obtain- 
ing acceptance of and cooperation with the program. 
Personnel Selection covers many often-neglected 
points. For Instance, there is a special chapter on 
the topic of reliability, which gives not only the 
usual procedures, but also a discussion of the 
underlying logic of the concept. The criterion 
problem, too, is fully analyzed and an appraisal 
of the alternate types of criterion measures is 
given. Chapter Six considers thoroughly the statis- 
tical indices of test validity and investigates the 
problem of distortion of validities that occurs when 
selection is made within the criterion group. 


Voltmer, Carl D., and Vernon W. Lapp, The Intra- 
mural Handbook, C. V. Mosby Company, St. 
Louis, 1949. 176 pp. $3.00. 

This book is intended as a reference for the 
intramural director and a text for the professional 
student in physical education. 

Opening with the philosophy and purposes of 
intramural sports and stressing the economical and 
carry over activities, safely conducted without long 
training periods. 

The problems of organizing assistants, equip- 
ment, facilities, finances and participants into a 
functioning program are discussed. 

Organization for competition considers units, 
tournaments, rules, officials and time. 

Activities are listed for fall, winter and spring 
for both indoors and out-of-doors. Suggestions for 
recreation for all include co-educational recreation, 
community and industrial recreation. Helpful hints 
of promotion and publicity, awards, point systems 
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and records, and the use of professional students 
in intramural organizations. Means of classifying 
participants are suggested and a helpful appendix 
concludes the text. 

Work assignments at the close of each chapter 
enrich the experience of the student who uses the 
text in class. 

Karl W. Bookwalter 


Voltmer, Edward and Arthur A. Esslinger. The 
Organization and Administration of Physical 
Education, Second Edition. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., New York, 1949. 419, xii pp. $3.50. 
The second edition of this book is different in 

several aspects from the first edition. The scope of 

the physical education program is discussed and 
emphasis is placed upon the physical education 
service program. The scope of the school health 
education is discussed in relationship to responsibili- 
ties of the physical educator. Administration of 
athletic contests is included in the discussion of 

interschool athletics. In this chapter (Chapter IX) 

will be found added discussions on. extra pay for 

coaches, better prepared leadership, and summer 
competition. A suggested check for football is 
given—for the week of the game and for the day of 
the game. Post-war emphasis on intramurals is 
discussed. Eleven charts show the different types 
of tournaments. Chapter XIII appears to have been 
rewritten and to offer more helpful suggestions on 
budget-making and finance. More has been added 
to the discussion of purchase of equipment. The 
chapter on publicity has been brought up-to-date 
relative to media for publicity. The chapters deal- 
ing with recreation, professional organizations and 
tests and measurements have been brought up-to 
date. 

- Carolyn W. Bookwalter 


Voltmer, Edward F. and Carl D. Voltmer, Manual 
for Athletes; Fundamentals in Sports, C. V. 
Mosby Company, St. Louis, 1949. 215 pp. $3.00. 
This text is prepared for the athlete, the coach in 

training, and the coach on the job. The first chapter 
deals with maintaining and developing the efficient 
physical machine and treats of sleep, rest, diet, 
medical care, first aid and prevention, conditioning 
and sex facts. 

The qualities of a good competitor such as fight- 
ing heart, background and social attitudes are next 
considered. 

Football, basketball, baseball and softball, track 
and field, and several recreational and combative 
sports’ fundamentals and practices are outlined in 
a helpful manner and the text is concluded with a 
useful index. 

This book should be especially helpful to the 
beginning young coach and is written by men of 
broad experience. 
Karl W. Bookwalter 
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Wilson, C. C., Bracken, J. L., Almack, J. C., Life 
and Health: New York; The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, 1948, 365 pp. $3. 25. 

This attractive looking well-written book simi 
materials for use in a secondary school health § 


course. It was written by an M.D. who is an @ 


expert in health, a school superintendent, and a 
Ph.D. who is a professor of education. A definite § 
attempt is made to consider the whole individual, 
and to relate health understandings to the every 
day interests and experiences of the students. ; 

The book further seeks to develop a scientific 
attitude toward health and to help the student 
acquire good attitudes and practices in health. 7 
Whiie the basis for the book has been determined 
by extensive research in school situations and pro- } 
fessional literature, it must obviously be adapted | 
to meet the needs of students in a specific situa- 
tion. The material is organized in a logical pattern 
but any section may be omitted or the order 
changed, and the book would still appear to retain 
much of its value. 


At the end of each chapter are three types of 
review and summarizing exercises which appear to 
be valuable. The first “A brief quiz” is intended to 
help check the students mastery of content and 
health vocabulary. The second “Worth talking 
about” is designed to stimulate class discussion. 
The third “Learning by doing” lists pertinent learn- 
ing activities. Suggested readings at the close of 
each chapter and an intensive glossary of terms plus 
a list of visual aids at the back of the book, make 
it even more usable. 

The book is organized into eight parts or sections 
each representing a major area of healthful living. 
These are: Your way of life; nutrition for health 
and fitness; vigor and strength; as others see you; 
your’s in command; man against disease; modern 
safety and first aid; and together for health. Two 
to five chapters cover each of these areas well. 

It would appear that the book is so complete that 
very little if any thing could be added. The re- 


. viewer notices however a complete absence of the 


area centering around sex education, or human re- 
lations. It is possible, also that a number of the 
chapters, especially those in nutrition, communic- 
able disease and fitness have already been ade- 
quately covered in many elementary and junior 
high schools. Perhaps the greatest criticism is that 
no emphasis is made on studying local needs, learn- 
ing student problems, and creating a course in 
health education for the specific school. 

Since the book represents such a wide coverage, 
some schools may wish to use parts of it only. It 
is obvious that there is more than enough challeng- 
ing material for a year’s course on a daily period 
basis. 

C. O. Jackson 
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CLASS SIZE IN HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
C. J. SCHMIDT, Chairman 
Department of Physical Education, 
Central Vocational High School, Cincinnati 


The number of pupils assigned to classes in 
physical education is too often determined by ad- 
ministrative expediency. Authorities do not agree, 
nor is there sufficient experimental data to deter- 
mine the best class size on the elementary or 
secondary level. The ability of the teacher, the 
facilities available, the relative abilities and the 
capacities of the pupils to be taught are all factors 
influencing the efficiency of instruction. 

The National Conference on Planning Facilities 
for Athletics, Recreation, Physical and Health 
See Education, which met at Jacksons Mill, West 
ae Virginia, in 1946, selected forty as the maximum 
number of pupils to be assigned to a class in the 
secondary grades and thirty in the elementary 
grades. These figures were not arrived at on the 
basis of research but selected as the probable best 
size in view of present practices in the construction 
of facilities and administration of schools. 

Indiana recognizes by state law, for the pur- 
pose of distribution of state funds for teachers’ 
salaries, that thirty-five in average daily attendance 
on the elementary level and twenty-five in average 
daily attendance on the secondary level are the 
desirable sizes of teaching units. 

The Annual Report of the Public by the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Education Associa- 
tion in 1947 makes the following statement: 
“Twenty-five pupils should be the maximum num- 


In the commercial field labor unions often regu- 
ate the amount of work as well as the number of 
hours a workman may labor. For example, a brick- 
layer is limited to a certain specified number of 
bricks he may lay in an eight hour day. 

In actual practice class sizes in physical educa- 
ion vary from twenty-five to one hundred fifty 
pupils. The usual class size is in excess of sixty 
pupils. All too often physical education classes 
fre “catch-alls” for those pupils available at any 
given period, the limiting factors being the ability 
bf the teacher to maintain discipline and the space 
Semavailable, with little consideration given to grade 
Seeplacement. In many instances pupils are scheduled 
Meat different periods on different days and under 
Mifferent teachers. 
| Many teachers of academic subjects and many 


1 Englehardt, Fred, Public School Organization and 
ddministration, Chapters X and XI. New York: Ginn 
C 


‘0. 
2 Report of the Secretary, Proceedings of the Eighty- 


Sixth Annual Meeting of the National Education As- 
iati 9. Washington, D. C.: National Educa- 


administrators seem to have the opinion, at least 
in practice, that the physical education period is 
a play period in which the teacher acts as a 
monitor whose sole duties are to take the roll, 
maintain discipline, give a physical workout, or 
throw out a few balls and perhaps see that pupils 
take a shower. This same teacher then, because of 
his supposedly light load, is assigned hall duty 
or lunch-room duty, monitors examinations, and 
assists with school plays and other duties when an 
extra person is needed. The physical education 
teacher usually does the first-aid work for the 
entire school, coaches one or more interscholastic 
sports and helps run an intramural program if one 
is in existence, in additon to teaching a full day 
of five or six one-hour periods. Often the tenure 
of the teacher is determined on the basis of the 
success of the athletic teams. 

As the number of outside assignments and the 
pressure for winning teams increases, certainly the 
efficiency of teaching decreases, but couple these 
with large classes and the superior teacher often 
produces only mediocre results. Most teachers are 
average, not superior, so under pressures the ball 
and bat type of physical education class becomes 
too common. 

The Education Policies Commission in “The 
Purposes of Education in American Democracy” 
outlines several objectives. One group of these is 
“The Objectives of Self-Realization.” Among 
these are found: health knowledge, health habits, 
public health, recreation and character. 

If, then, pupils are expected to know the basic 
facts concerning health and disease, protect their 
own health and that of their dependents, work to 
improve the health of the community, participate 
actively and as a spectator in many sports, and 
give responsible direction to their own lives, classes 
must be small enough so that efficient instruction 
can be accomplished. The teacher must have suf- 
ficient time to follow up the findings of the school 
physician and endeavor to have physical defects 
and impairments cared for, teach health knowledge 
and public health, with a follow-up program to 
insure their becoming health habits, teach rules 
and skills of recreational games both for imme- 
diate consumption and use later in life. The busi- 
ness of developing character is the responsibility 
of the entire school, but the possibilities in physical 
education are much greater than in most other 
fields. Similarly, guidance is a school responsi- 
bility and is often assigned to a special department 
(counseling), but here again, particularly in the 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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BALLROOM DANCES AND MIXERS 


MABEL MOELLER 
Taught—Season 1948-49 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


Ducuess PoLKA 
Music “Toolie, Oolie, Doolie” 

Hold partner on R side. Both face line of di- 
rection. Both use same foot all thru this dance. 
Boy holds girl’s L hand in his L hand. Boy’s R 
arm around her waist. Girl’s R hand at her waist, 
under boy’s hand. 


I 


Both extend L heel forward, cross L toe over in 
front of R, step close step L. R. L. Both make 
¥Y% turn R, without letting go of partner. Count 
1, 2, 3 and 4. (Boy’s arm (L) comes up on girl’s 
L shoulder.) Repeat all against line of direction. 
Take 3 polkas fwd. L. R. L., R. L. R. (Ct. 5, 6) 
L. R. L. (ct. 7 and 8) Stamp R. L. R. Ct. 8. 

Repeat all of figure I on last 3 stamps, girl moves 
- up to next partner. 


BEER BARREL POLKA 
Music “Beer Barrel Polka” 


I 
Closed Position 
Hop, tap L heel to L side—ct. 1. 
Hop, tap L toe to back of R—ct. 2. 
Hop, 3 steps R, L, R—ct. 3 and 4. 
Reverse all—Repeat all—16 cts. in all. 


(Wagon Wheel) II 
Join R hands. Repeat above step twice progressing 
clockwise. Join L hands. Repeat basic step twice 
progressing counter clockwise. Total—16 counts. 


III 


Both face line of direction. Join L hands and 
extend to L side. Join R hands at girl’s R shoulder. 
8 polkas progressing forward (start outside foot). 
Total—16 counts. 


IV 
Same position as No. III. Start outside foot. 
Hop, tap L heel to L. 
Hop, tap L toe back of R. 
Hop, 3 steps, criss-cross movement. 
Girl travels to L side, gentleman R. 
Reverse all—Repeat all—16 cts. in all. 


Scoot Kick 
Music “Honeysuckle Rose” 


I 
Closed Position 
Flea Hop L—8 cts. 
Flea Hop R—8 cts. 


Flea Hop Explained: : 

L Flea Hop (L hop, R hop, cut L.R.L. hop— 
8 cts. 

R Flea Hop (R hop, L hop, cut R.L.R. hop— 
8 cts. 


II 


Closed Position 

Boy—Scoot fwd. to his L (R of girl) on both 
feet, knees bent. Slide feet back to original posi- 
tion. Finish in closed position—ct. 4. 

Girl—Counterpart on scoot. 

Twist girl L for preparation, then girl executes a 
complete R spin in place on balls of feet. Finish 
in closed position—4 cts. for twist and turn—Total 
—8 cts. 

Girl walks fwd. 4 steps to new partner, 2 cts. to 
each step. 

Man turns in place to R, 4 steps, 2 cts. to each 
step—8 cts. 


Fiyinc DuTCHMAN 


Form groups of 3—Man in center, Girl on either 
side. 

16 meas. slow waltz—(Daisy, Daisy) 

16 meas. 2/4 —(Daisy, Daisy) 


I 


Step fwd. L and pause (ct. 1-2-3). 
Step fwd. R and pause (ct. 4-5-6). Repeat for 16 
meas. 


II 


Boy swings partner on R, locking R arms at el- 
bows—4 cts. 

Then swings girl on L, locking L elbows—4 cts. 

All face line of direction, balance fwd. L, balance 
back R—4 cts. 

Girls advance fwd. to next center man, 4 walking 


steps—4 cts. 


NARCISSUS 


Couples in closed dance position 


Lady counterpart. Used as a circle mixer. Couples 
in position so that gentlemen are facing center of 
circle. 

Toe touch L to L, touch L toe back of R (Re 
peat )—4 cts.—1 meas. 

3 slides to L side, hold 4 cts.—1 meas. 

Repeat above reversed—2 meas. 

Step L, touch R back—Step R, touch L back— 
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4 cts.—1 meas. 

Step L, cross kick with R, Step R, cross kick 
with L—4 cts.—1 meas. 

Two step L, R. 

Lady turns under gentleman’s arm (L) and 
passes on to gentlemen to her R. 


Brack Hawk WALTz 


Couples in closed dance position 

(Gentleman’s part described, Lady counterpart.) 

Balance fwd. L—1 meas. Balance back R— 
1 meas. 

Two waltz steps fwd.—2 meas. 

Repeat three more times, man swings lady into 
R open position—lady changes weight—12 meas.— 
total—16 meas. 

Both cross L over R—1 meas.—Both cross R 
over L—1 meas. 

Both cross L back of R, R to side, L in front 
of R and point R to R side. (Grapevine movement 

—2 meas.) 
| Repeat reversed—4 meas. 
Repeat 2 more times—8 meas. 
Girl moves up on last 3 counts. 


SPANISH WALTZ 
Music “Emperor’s Waltz” 


I 


Couples assemble in a circle around room. Every 

fother couple faces line of direction. Remaining 

mae couples face against line of direction. The gentleman 
| holds partners L hand in his R hand. 

part described, Lady does counter- 
part. 

Balance fwd. L—(ct. 1-2-3). Balance back R— 

(ct. 4-5-6.) 

| Balance fwd. L, gentleman changes partner taking 

Fopposite lady’s hand in his R and making a % 

/ turn to R, while lady turns to L under gentleman’s 
/R arm and moves to position at gentleman’s R. 

4 Repeat above 3 times—12 meas. 


II 
All four join R hands in star formation in center 
Sand do four waltzes circling clockwise. Right about 
Sface join L hands in star formation and do four 
Pwaltzes counterclockwise—8 meas. In closed posi- 
tion, couples waltz one and % circles around each 
Sother and face new couple—8 meas. 


NEw ORLEANS BoocIE 
Music “Irish Washerwoman” in Boogie Style 


I 
Face as in a Virginia Reel—Girls in one side, 
boys facing girls. 
“ee §6=6s Sugar Foot to partner and Do Si Do—ct. 8. 
me Swing partner—4 cts. 
» Back backwards away from partner 4 sugar foot 
psteps—ct. 4. Repeat all. 
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I 

Face Partner. Jump fwd., jump back—ct. 1 and 
2. Circle R leg, circle L leg—ct. 3 and 4. Face 4 
R for boy, and % L for girl. Repeat above 4 
cts., 3 more times making a complete square—16 
cts. 


Ill 
Come to partner with step step snapping finger, 
4 times—ct. 4. Move away from partner back- 


wards with kick L ball change, 4 times—ct. 4. 
Repeat above 8 cts. 


IV 

Camel Walk. Strut L snap. Strut R snap. Ct. 4. 

Step L ball change. Step R ball change. Ct. 4. 

Sway to L side, clap hands—ct. 1-2. 

Sway to R side, clap hands—ct. 3-4. 

Sway to L side, clap hands—ct. 5-6. 

Sway to R side, clap hands—ct. 7-8. 

Repeat above 16 cts. If you care to change part- 
ners, No. 1 man comes around to foot of line as 
other men advance one partner on the last sway 
and snap. 


Kansas City Kitty 
Music “Corn Belt Symphony” 
I 
Closed Position 
Begin L foot, do two step—step, step, making 14 
turn to right, repeat two step—step, step, beginning 
R foot and completing through 8 cts. Both face fwd. 
in conversational position. 
Back L step R, step L, step R, step L. 
Back R step L, step R, step L, step R—8 cts. 
Repeat all—16 cts. 


II 
Swing and Sway 
Face partner, take R hand. 
Gentleman, L foot. 
Lady, R foot. 


Swing leg in, out, step, step, step—4 cts. Repeat 
reversed. 

Three step turn, step, step. Three step turn re- 
versed—8 cts. 

Repeat all of Step II—16 cts. 


RoGER PIFFLE 
Music “Blue Skies” 


(A Ball change means, a quick transfer of weight 
from one foot to another, in other words step, step, 
count and 1.) 


I 
Closed Position 
A. Step L, ball change, Step R, step L (turning 
R)—t. 4. 
B. Step R, ball change, both step back on out- 
side feet. Step forward on inside feet—ct. 4. Repeat 
above 8 cts. 
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II 


Face partner—Man’s L hand—Lady’s R hand. 
Man, step L, ball change, step R, step L (in place) 
as girl does same movement turning under man’s 
L arm—4 cts. Come into closed position and go into 
B figure of Step I—4 cts. Repeat 8 cts. again. 


THE BALBOA 
Music “California, Here I Come” 


I 
Closed Position—Lady Counterpart 

A. Run L.RLL., ball change—1 meas. 

Run R.L.R., ball change—1 meas. 

Girl turns under boy’s L arm with run, run, run 
ball change, boy stays in place with 1, 2, 3 ball 
change. Repeat through under arm, rewind 1 meas. 

B. Closed Position—Hold leading hands, both 
go to center with 1, 2, 3 ball change—1 meas. Hook 
R arms and circle clockwise with 1, 2, 3 ball change 
2 times—2 meas. 


II 
A. Both going fwd. inside hands. Two basic 
steps L and R—2 meas. 
~ Swing inside feet fwd., outside feet back—1 meas. 
Swing inside feet fwd., outside feet back—1 meas. 
B. Arms around one another crossed in back, 
do one basic step fwd. Both make 4 turn out with 
a basic step (arms same)—1 meas. 
Come on around with 2 basic steps turning clock- 
wise—2 meas. 


FrvE/Four Novetty Fox Trot 
Music “Underneath the Arches” 

Each figure has 5 cts——Music 4 cts. Any 4/4 

rhythm. 
I 
Closed Position—Lady Counterpart 

Step L kick R diag., to L—ct. 1, 2, Step L, Step 
R—ct. 3, 4. 

Kick R diag., to L—ct. 5. Repeat 5 cts. beginning 
R. Making an individual outside turn do, Step L, 
raise R knee, slap knee with R hand—ct. 11, 12. 
Step R, raise L knee—ct. 13, 14. Step L, raise R 
knee—ct. 15, 16. 

Face partner, no contact. Repeat No. I—16 cts., 
only do not turn on knee raises, come to partner 
and back to position—16 cts. 


TANGO 
Music “Jealousy” 

Closed Position—Lady Counterpart 

Step L—ct. 1. 

Step R—ct. 2. 

Step L, slide R to R side arch L to R—ct. 3 and 
4. Repeat 4 cts. 

Swing lady out to R side with 3 run steps, man’s | 
R hand held lady’s L hand—ct. 1 and 2. Man takes © 
six running steps almost in place turning R, as 
lady runs backwards six run steps turning R, lady 
comes back to position with 3 run steps—ct. 3 and 
4, 5 and 6, 7 and 8. 

II 

One basic step in closed position—4 cts. Point L 
toe to L, arch L to R—ct. 5 and, Point L toe to L, 
arch L to R—ct. 6 and, Step L, slide R to R, arch 
L to R—ct. 7 and 8. Repeat 8 cts. 

CuBaNn RuMBA 
Basic—L fwd., R fwd., L fwd., hold—ct. 1 and 2. 


Four basic steps fwd.—8 cts. Girl turns under 
man’s L arm with one basic step, then one basic 
step in place at man’s L side—4 cts. 

Girl turns back under man’s L arm and one basic 
step in place—4 cts. 

II 

Two basic steps fwd.—4 cts. Girl takes one basic 
step to man’s L side, crossing in front. Each do 
one basic step in place—4 cts. Girl makes R turn 
into man’s L arm. Cuban Rumba around clockwise 
with two basic steps, girl turns to her L under man’s 
R arm and back to closed dance position—8 cts. 

BEGINNER’S Fox TROT 
I 
Walk L—ct. 1-2. Walk R—ct. 3-4. Slide L to L 
close R to L (as many times as desired). 
II 
Basic—Same as above going backwards. 
III 
Basic—Both going fwd. in Open Position. 
IV 


- In making a turn, do 2 basic steps to complete a 
turn. 


V 
Dip—One basic, step back on L ft. and hold. 
(This combination gives 8 cts., instead of 6. Dip 
may be reversed. 


WHICH ARE YOU? 

Are you an active member, 

the kind that would be missed 
Or are you just contented 

that your name is on the list? 
Do you attend the meeting 

and mingle with the flock, 
Or do you stay at home 

and criticize and knock? 
Do you take an active part 

to help the work along, 
Or are you satisfied 

to be the kind that just belong? 


Do you ever voluntarilv 

help at the guiding stick 
Or leave the work to just a few 

and talk about the “clique” ? 
Come to meetings often 

and help with hand and heart 
Don’t be just a member— 

but take an active part! 
Think this over, brother, 

you know right from wrong; 
Are you an active member, 

or do you “Just Belong”! 

—Albert Rosenthal, Cincinnati Alumnus 
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Chile is situated in the western extremity of 
South America; it is bounded on the west and on 
the south by the Pacific Ocean, on the east by 
the cordillera of the Andes, and on the north by 
vast deserts. It has been compared to an island, for 
practically its only way to other countries for many 
centuries was the sea, its means of communication 
with neighboring countries being so difficult by land. 
This separation from the great foci of civilization 
retarded the development of Chile, for aid from 
the outside, upon which this country thus had to 
depend, came slowly. 

Chile extends from a latitude of 17 degrees 38 
minutes south to that of 56 degrees 32 minutes 
south, and its irregular width varies from 62 to 
220 miles. Its area is 297,000 square miles (with- 
out its islands, some of them in the middle of the 
ocean, being counted). The high mountains, the 
cordillera of the Andes on the East and the cor- 
dillera of the coast on the West, occupy more than 
half of the territory. Between these two cordilleras, 
the territory presents a varied aspect and relief: 
in the north, deserts and extensive plains; in the 
center, an extensive plain, which is a rich zone 
of vegetation and fauna; and in the south, a fertile 
Se zone, which, because of its flora, has been called the’ 

“cold tropic.” 

The climate, because of the influence of the winds 
and the currents, is moderate. The tropical coast 
has a moderate climate, and rain is the exception. 
In the south, the temperature is lower than in the 
‘costal region and there is more rain, and in Pata- 
Mgonia it rains during all the year. The city of 
Magellan, the most southern city of the globe, is 
the only place in Chile in which snow is common; 
but in spite of its southern location the weather is 
always as cold there as it is in Paris or in London, 
Mbut less cold than it is in New York, Berlin, or 
Vienna. 

The inhabitants of Chile are a mixture of Spanish 
and of natives (Indians), and especially of Spanish, 
German, and Italian immigrants. They are 5,000,- 
m000 in number and very unequally distributed: in 
the north, two inhabitants per square mile; in 
@the central region, 50 inhabitants per square mile; 
Sand in the south, eight inhabitants per square mile. 
s The capital, Santiago, with 1,000,000 inhabitants, 
is the seat of the government which is a centralized 
fepublic. The instruction in the three grades— 
Primary, secondary, and university—is directed 
rom the capital by the Ministry of Education. In 
#920, a law was passed that established obligatory 
Drimary education; however, many years will be 
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required for the law to become really effective 
because of the lack of certain indispensible elements. 
In spite of the efforts made, illiteracy is still very 
high (21 per cent). According to data in the 
author’s possession there are at the present time 
4200 primary public schools. To this number should 
be added the private religious schools, the na- 
tional and the foreign lay schools, and the primary 
schools in connection with the lyceums and the 
normal schools; these schools would, according to 
my judgment, make the total number mount to 
about 4500. Of the school population, only 13 per 
cent go to lyceums or other secondary schools, and 
the rest belonging to the class in straintened cir- 
cumstances, and, consequently, poor bio-physiolog- 
ical conditions, will go to work in factories or en- 
gage in other remunerative activities in which their 
chance of continuing an adequate physical educa- 
tion is sharply reduced. In general, the public 
schools lack the necessary appropriations for the 
development of a good program. Besides, not all 
elementary schools, not even those in Santiago, have 
teachers trained in physical education. In the 
primary schools, physical education is usually in 
charge of the classroom teacher. 

The teachers of primary schools are graduated 
from normal schools, which have a six-year course. 
Requirgments for admission include graduation 
from the sixth grade of primary school, and stu- 
dents may not be admitted with advanced standing, 
the purpose being that they receive the orienting 
influence of the professional atmosphere of the 
whole six-year course. In connection with the nor- 
mal schools is an opportunity for laboratory work. 
The program of the last year consists of training 
in methodology and laboratory practice in schools 
affiliated with the normal schools. There are at 
the present time, eight normal schools of the state 
and two private ones subsidized by the state. There 
is, besides, a University Superior School for further 
training of the faculty, and the government fre- 
quently commissions groups of teachers to study in 
the United States, France, Belgium, and Germany. 

The program of physical education in Chile is 
not subject to the seasons of the year, for, as was 
stated above, the climate is moderate, and work 
in the open air can be carried on, with the excep- 
tion of in the far south, and when it rains. 

The program in Chile has as a fundamental basis 
Swedish gymnastics, which in general lines is the 
same as that conceived by Ling, and perfected by 
his successors. The primary school is divided into 
three divisions: the first division, includes the first 
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and the second year of studies; the second division 
includes the third and fourth year of studies; and 
the third division includes the fifth and the sixth 
year of studies. The programs of each of these 
divisions will be described here in general. In the 
first division physical education consists of basi- 
cally free and recreative exercises. These exercises 
are most frequently administered in the form of 
a game, but since the game selected does not usually 
satisfy all the purposes desired, it is supplemented 
with exercises, which keep the form of the game 
but also have a corrective value. These exercises 
are called “exercises in the form of a game”; they 
are developed from situations of daily life and 
put into activity different parts of the body, sepa- 
rately or together, and they are executed in a more 
or less free form. The rondas and the “clases 
narrativas” occupy here a very important place, 
but they must be used with discretion and without 
detracting from the principal objective, that of 
activity. The order of the exercises is not very 
important, the principal objective being to seek 
variety within the lesson, to maintain interest, and 
to use activities calling for an optimum amount of 
movement. 

In the second division (the third and the fourth 
grades), the lessons include the same exercises and 
follow the same principles, but the students are 
introduced to systematic exercises, especially those 
with a corrective value, to prevent and to counter- 
act defects caused by poor sitting positions. Exer- 
cises of locomotion are introduced to educate the 
sense of rhythm. Exercises of order may begin to 
figure in the lesson in order to stimulate the atten- 
tion and inspire obedience. The use of exercises in 
the form of games is decreased, and games are used 
only to intensify corrective work and to increase 
precision. The real games continue to fufill a very 
important role, especially those involving struggle 
and team competition for boys. For girls, dances 
and rounds are used. 

In the third division (the fifth and sixth grades), 
the lessons contain “formative exercises” with a 
correction value, exercises of co-ordination, rapid 
and animated exercises with a general effect, and 
games of higher organization than those in the 
preceding grades. Physical education for girls in 
this division is different from that for boys, 
their lessons containing more rounds, rhythmic 
exercises, and dances, but not lacking formative 
gymnastics. The games within the class period aré 
pedagogical games, while those requiring more time 
must be pursued in after-school hours. Due im- 
portance is given to team games, and in the best 
endowed schools, the students are trained in sports, 
and interscholastic competitions are organized. The 
graduation of the sports and games, and the in- 
tensity and the precision of the exercises are in 


accordance with the physical and the intellectual 
development of the student. Thus the physiological 
graduation of the lesson is in harmony with the} 
curve of Ling. 
The secondary schools include lyceums, techni- } 
cal women’s schools, industrial schools, and com- 
merical institutes. To be admitted to these insti- 
tutions it is necessary to have completed satis-j 
factorily the primary school. The discussion here 
will chiefly concern the lyceums (corresponding to 
the junior and senior high schools in the United 
States); and in the other institutions the programs 
vary according to the type of specialization, the 
schools being designed largely to train workmen 
and technicians in various activities. The program 
of physical education is taught two hours a week 
in all the grades. The lyceums are institutions with 
a six-years course, divided into two cycles of three 
years each (junior and senior high schools). The 
lyceums propose to train men and women in body¥ 
and in mind, to enable them to think for them- 
selves, to make them capable of creative enter- 
prises and to make them citizens useful to the com- 
munity, knowing their various duties and endowed 
with a general culture that will permit them to 
enter with success the study of different specialties, 
There are 120 lyceums of the state, of which only 
20, more or less, are co-educational. These are 
situated almost always in centers where the school 
population is not enough for the maintenance of 
separate lyceums. To this number should be added 
the private lyceums, church and lay, national and 
foreign, that bring the total number above 200, 
Most of these lyceums are subsidized by the gov- 
ernment, which in this way holds a certain control 
over them as far as programs and examinations are 
concerned, and their curricula are recognized by 
the Ministry of Education. There exists, besides, 
a number of private schools, which utilize the 
privileges granted by the ministry, but over which 
the ministry has practically no control; and they 
adopt plans and programs of their own. The pro- 
grams of the public schools are uniform and to a 
certain point excessively rigid. Various reforms 
have been initiated to give them flexibility; the 


latest of these, last year, created two different types # 


of curricula in the sixth year, with specialization im 
scientific or humanistic studies that the student 
is going to follow in the university. 

The only institutions whose program deviates 
from the above-described program are the military 
and the naval schools, which, in addition to the 
program similar to that of the lyceum, have 
branches of military and naval practice and theory. 
The Secondary Institute affiliated with the Faculty 
of Fine Arts or of Applied Arts had slightly different 
schedules and plans (they have only the second 
cycle (senior high school), and this is four years 
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instead of three). Finally, there are night lyceums 
for employees and workmen. 


The curricula vary from 28 hours of classes 


weekly in the sixth year. There are classes every 
morning, Monday to Saturday, from 8:30 to noon, 
and Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday 
afternoon, from 2:30 to 5:00. The faculty of the 
lyceums are trained in the university, in the Peda- 
gogical Institute, and in the Institute of Physical 
Education. These schools are affiliated with the 
Lyceum of Applied Studies for observation and 
practice teaching. The Institute of Physical Edu- 
cation trains faculty under a curriculum that in- 
cludes four years of studies in subjects related to 
physicial education and general education. In the 
last year, the student must complete the following 
observations and practice teaching: 20 observations 
of classes of different school ages (primary and 
secondary), 30 classes in practice teaching (in the 
primary and secondary school), and special prac- 
tice teaching in track and field athletics, swimming, 
football, and basketball in the university under the 
direction of critic teachers. As has been stated 
before, the program includes as a basis, gymnastics, 

games, and sports, with as many activities of track 
and field included as the means permit. 

Formative or developmental gymnastics of the 
Swedish type strive for the functional equilibrium 
of the organs, the harmonic development of the 
student, and the counteraction of defects caused by 

™ poor sitting positions of the student. The games and 
sports presented in this period, which are graduated 
according to the physical and intellectual develop- 
ment of the student, are considered an essential 
complement of gymnastics in the general physical 
development and in character education. The plan 
of the class consists of four parts: (1) Introduc- 
tion, (2) Preliminary Exercises, (3) Fundamental 
Exercises, and (4) Final Exercises. 


I. The objective of the introduction is to pre- 
pare the students physically and psychologically 
for the gymnastic lesson to arouse the attention 
fand to inspire discipline. It consists of exercises 
destined to stimulate circulation and respiration— 
sto “warm up,” to free the musculature and joints 
from torpor, to educate the sense of rhythm, and to 
offer pleasure by means of a simple game. Here 
are included marching and running of short dura- 
tion, rapid change of positions, consecutive jumps, 
fa short game, and Swedish “order exercises” if 
hecessary. 


| II. The objective of the preliminary exercises 
mis to prepare the organism by means of simple 
fexercises for the most intense part of the lesson. 
at consists of arm exercises, leg exercises, and flexi- 
ility exercises of the trunk in different planes. In 
summary, it is a complete lesson in minature. 
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III. The objective of the fundamental exercises 
is to develop the different parts of the body, to 
increase skill and flexibility, muscular independence, 
and co-ordination, to discipline the nervous sy- 
stem, to counteract the effects of the poor sitting 
positions of the students, and to prevent or correct 
as far as possible defects of the vertebral column, 
and to stimulate the development of valor, self- 
control, initiative, and sane emulation in competi- 
tion. They consist of trunk exercises for the back 
and the abdomen and of lateral bends and torsions; 
exercises on the ground and in the air (suspension 
exercises—rope and ladder climbing, suspension 
from wall ladders and bars); a stimulating game; 
jumps and vaults; exercises for the extensor 
muscles of the arms, such as front leaning rest 
exercises. 


IV. Final exercises, the objective of which is to 
serve as an intermediary between the intensive 
exercises and the time of rest, consist of free 
standing arm exercises, trunk exercises, leg exer- 
cises and marching, done slowly. 

The order of the exercises in the gymnastic 
lesson is not absolute, but always the fatigue curve 
must be taken into consideration so the student 
will have engaged in strenuous activity approxi- 
mately in the middle half of the period but will 
not arrive at the end of the class in a state of 
exhaustion, but, rather, convinced that he has ac- 
complished a useful purpose and desirous of con- 
tinuing his gymnastic work. With these ideas taken 
into account, practical suggestions can be offered 
concerning the time allotted to each phase of the 
lesson. Experience has shown that for a class 
period of forty-five minutes, the most adequate dis- 
tribution of the work is: introduction, three min- 
utes; preliminary exercises, six minutes; funda- 
mental exercises, thirty-three minutes; and final 
exercises, three minutes. If the period is more than 
forty-five minutes, more time can be given to the 
game and to the exercises of agility. If it is less 
than forty-five minutes, the time allotted to the 
preliminary and the final exercises can be dimin- 
ished, and the time allotted to the marching and 
running can be diminished, with the outline of the 
lesson kept complete. In the choice of exercises, 
the following should be taken into account: (1) 
the purpose or the objective, (2) the age and the 
sex, (3) the physical development, (4) the facili- 
ties available, and (5) the atmospheric conditions, 
the latitude, and the altitude (many cities are 
high in the mountains). The gymnastic lesson is 
completed with games, utilitarian exercises, and 
sports. Pedagogical, or informal, games are parti- 
cipated in during the gymnasium class, and games 
of higher organization requiring more time are 
participated in during special hours in the recrea- 
tion patio of the school, if it has one. Sports like 
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Introductory Statement: The following principles 
governing professional attitude and conduct, adopted 
by a joint committee of faculty men, shall become 
effective upon the approval of the members of 
Alpha Chapter of Phi Epsilon Kappa. When so 
approved, these principles shall concern all major 
and minor men in the field of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, and the wilful breach 
of any of these principles shall meet the disapproval 
of the Fraternity and faculty. The specification in 
these principles of certain conduct desirable as 
_ professional is not to be interpreted as approval 
of conduct not specifically mentioned. These prin- 
ciples may be referred to as the “Code of Profes- 
sional Attitude and Conduct Applicable to Majors 
and Minors in the School of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation at Indiana University.” 


The Major Code Governing Dress. The student 
majoring or minoring in Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation shall reflect the proper professional 
attitude in dress and attire at all times and under 
all circumstances by being appropriately costumed 
and groomed according to the demands of the 
occasion. He shall refrain from wearing soiled 
clothing within class rooms, athletic fields, or on 
the campus, except when actually engaged in manual 
or laboratory work requiring such attire. 


The Major Code Governing Conduct. The student 
majoring or minoring in Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, by example, shall set desirable 
university standards in professional, educational, 
social, and cultural conduct on and off campus. 
This will involve the expression of courtesy in the 
class room, respect for colleagues and teachers, 
and gentlemanliness in all social and professional 
relationships. 

The Major Code Governing Scholarship. The 
student majoring or minoring in Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation shall grasp the oppor- 
tunity and accept the responsibility of acquiring 
a broad, deep and full educational preparation for 
his profession. He shall take pride in the scholastic 
standing of his fellows and do everything within 
his power to help win recognition for his profession 
in the matter of scholarship. He shall refuse to 
accept a thesis that majors in his field are any less 
gifted, bright, or intelligent than those in other 


A PROPOSED CODE OF ETHICS FOR 
MEMBERS OF THE HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 

RECREATION PROFESSION 


ALPHA CHAPTER, PHI EPSILON KAPPA 
STUDENT CoDE OF PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDE AND 
Conpuct 


fields and will defend his point by convincing ex- 
ample. 

The Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Major shall maintain an attitude of professional 
pride toward his chosen vocation. He shall at all 
times endeavor to promote and foster a sound and 
understanding appreciation of the significance and 
importance of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation in the school curriculum. 

The Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Major shall employ a manner of speech conductive 
to favorable and amiable relations and appreciation 
of other members and with those indirectly con- 
cerned with this field. This rule implies a funda- 
mental respect and courtesy toward instructors, 
those in other responsible positions, and those con- 
tacted in all relationships. 

The Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Major shall at all times show a willingness to co- 
operate in all endeavors promoted by the faculty 
and members of the profession. This principle 
implies a desire to further the aims and objectives 
of the profession. 

The Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Major shall employ a desirable quality of cheer- 
fulness and frankness in all duties and assignments 
due the profession. 

The Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Major shall be as regular and punctual as circum- 
stances permit in all responsibilities and duties ex- 
pected of his profession. 

The Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Major shall undertake all fields of responsibility 
in a professional manner. This principle implies a 
sound and earnest endeavor to do the best possible 
job in all undertakings. 


THE CopE or SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS 
To the best of my ability: I will respect all useful 
work and be courteous to the workers. Work of all 
kinds is essential to the success of the world, and 
benefits come to many from the service rendered by 
each honest worker. I will respect myself, therefore, 
when doing any useful work, and will show respect 
for good work done by others. I will be courteous 
to all workers, regard their rights, and make life 
more agreeable for them when I can. 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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BROTHER, IT’S OUR JOB 


NELSON G. LEHSTEN, 


Ann Arbor 


It has been almost ten years since I became a 
member of Phi Epsilon Kappa, and in that time 
I have heard, read, and seen many things happen 
to our fraternity. However, last fall one of our 
old guard alums asked at a luncheon meeting just 
what a member gets out of the fraternity for his 
dues. I think we all can agree that our collegiate 
experiences in the fraternity were stimulating pro- 
fessionally, socially worthwhile, and largely based 
on what we contributed to the group. But this 
Brother was concerned about the value of Phi 
Epsilon Kappa to him, as an Alumnus. . . several 
of the brothers rallied to support the fraternity 
position with replies that the war, shift from job 
to job, and other factors had interrupted the fra- 
ternity program. To me the question was important 
since our campus charter was pledging a group of 
graduate students shortly thereafter, and I felt that 
we had to offer them something other than the 
membership card and pin. In one of the recent 
Journals of Health and Physical Education, the 
objectives of Phi Epsilon Kappa are well presented, 
but I wanted something that would charge our 
evergrowing Alpha Chapter Alumni to faithful and 
continued fraternal associations. 


Our Alumni members of Phi Epsilon Kappa 
represent one of the best sources for recruitment 


of potential teachers. Through their guidance and 


recommendations many potentially fine men in 
physical education can be directed to our teacher 
training institutions. 

If our profession is ever to obtain a level of 
recognition with other fields of education, medicine, 
and law, our fraternity alumni can, as a group, go 
a long way in setting up and maintaining the 
standards and ethics so vital to a true profession. 

In an era when problems of time allotment, 
facilities, tenure, salaries, and curricula are the 
concern of everyone in physical education, our 
alumni members and chapters can exert vital efforts 
in the directions which we, as a fraternal organi- 
zation, would support. 


*Reprinted from Alpha Chapter News Letter, Vol. L, 
No. 1, March, 1947. 
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University High School 
Michigan 


Many problems within a locality or geographical 
location are peculiar to that school system or area 
and our alumni chapters can collectively pool their 
resources and often assist in the solution of these 
problems in physical education and athletics. Group 
effort brings results and cooperation in such an 
effort is satisfying to the individual. 


The Alumni member who continues to be active 
in our fraternity whether he be in a locality with 
an alumni chapter or in a small rural town, and 
keeps abreast of the times in his work, is a credit 
to his profession and is of greater value to his 
school. 


Alumni Chapters have multiple social and fra- 
ternal values which most of us recognize. However, 
our activities therein must be vital, personal, 
and interesting to each member if the Chapter 
is to mean more than just another organization. 
Panel discussions, professional projects, social 
programs, excursions, interschool visitations and 
observations . . . . all of these are vital. 


The fraternal advantages to a Phi Epsilon Kappa 
alumnus must be crystalized and driven home to 
each and every one of us now active in the fra- 
ternity. A strong Alumni is essential for a strong 
collegiate group . . . . and for a strong and lasting 
organization. 

We, as individuals, must make every effort to 
preserve the collegiate spirit and professional en- 
thusiasm of ®EK in our alumni associations with 
the fraternity. It will be necessary for us to work 
in small or large groups wherever we can to mould 
new alumni chapters and reorganize or revitalize 
the old. Our collegiate chapters must keep in 
touch with their alums and try to get them associ- 
ated with some nearby alumni group. We must get 
behind the National Organization in every under- 
taking, cooperate with the requests of the Secretary- 
Treasurer for addresses and other information, and 
above all we must offer a professional, fraternal and 
social program to our Alumni members of Phi 
Epsilon Kappa that will be enjoyable and interest- 
ing to everyone . . . . Brother, it’s our job. 
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A recent survey reveals that thirty-two elemen- 
tary schools in Cincinnati now have health councils. 
Some of them have been in operation for a num- 
ber of years and others have been organized during 
the current school year. Personnel of the councils 
include the principal, doctor, nurse, custodian, 
cook, pupil, parent and several teachers. In some 
cases, the standing committee includes only the 
principal and a few teachers. Others are invited 
to meetings to which they might make contribu- 
tions. 

Some of the objectives which guide its activities 
are: 

1. To enable each individual concerned with 
child health to understand his relationship 
to his fellow workers for better correlation 
of school health. 

. To develop co-operative planning in the 
school health field. 

. To promote and extend community under- 
standings relative to the school health pro- 


SCHOOL HEALTH COUNCILS 
W. K. STREIT 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


gram in order to obtain adequate co-opera- 
tion and support. 

Three broad areas with which the groups are 
concerned are (1) health teaching; (2) healthful 
school living, which means providing a wholesome 
environment, organizing a healthful school day, 
and establishing favorable teacher-pupil relation- 
ships; and (3) individual health guidance, which 
includes the health service program, teacher-pupil- 
nurse relationships, home contacts, and others. 

Some of the specific considerations include (1) 
school lunch program; (2) the health service pro- 
gram; (3) school safety; (4) dental health; (5) 
vision testing; (6) community health services; 
(7) sanitary condition of the school plant; (8) 
contageous disease exclusions; (9) pediculosis; 
(10) ringworm of the scalp; (11) daily health 
inspection; (12) colds; (13) hand washing; (14) 
better breakfasts; (15) school health records; (16) 
approving health literature; (17) weighing and 
measuring; and (19) health lectures to parents. 


A NATION’S STRENGTH 


A nation’s strength is in its men and women. 
It is strong only as they are strong; 
Its welfare and that of the world 
In war-time or peace-time depends upon 
Strength of spirit and strength of body. 
The only guarantee of survival 
Of the liberties of civilization 
Is a physically fit America. 
—From “Cavalcade of Sports.” 


Once upon a time the animals decided that they 
must do something heroic to meet the problems of 
the “new world”, so they organized a school. They 
developed and adopted an activity curriculum con- 
sisting of running, climbing, swimming, and flying, 
and, to make it easier to administer, all the animals 
took all the subjects. 


The duck was excellent in swimming, better in 
fact than his instructor, and made passing grades in 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES: “FABLE 
OF THE ANIMAL SCHOOL” 


DR. G. H. REAVIS, Assistant Superintendent 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


flying, but he was very poor in running. Since he was 
slow in running, he had to stay in after school and 
also drop swimming to practice running. This was 
kept up until his web feet were badly worn and he 
was only average in swimming. But average was 
acceptable in school, so nobody worried about that 
excepting the duck. 

The rabbit started at the top of the class in 
running but had a nervous breakdown because of 
so much make-up work in swiming. 
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STUDENT TEACHER APPRAISAL FORM 
Cincinnati Public Schools—Physical Education Department 


Name of Student Subject Date 
School Cooperating Teacher. 
ypera- Superior Above Below 
Note: Encircle one figure in each category Average Average Average Inferior 

Ithful Carriage, neatness, general good looks, appro- 
esome priate dress 

ation- General physical condition, energy, industry, 
which ability to be on duty every day 
pupil- 3. Scholarship and Native Ability.............. 15-14 13-11 10-6 5-3 2-1 
rs. Mastery of subject matter, use of English, voice 
e (1) general intelligence, thoroughness, adapta- 
e pro- bility, leadership, judgment 
3 6) 15-14 13-11 10-6 5-3 2-1 
vices; Moral stability and influence, habits, reliability, 
; (8) discretion, honesty, cooperation, willingness to 
losis ; uphold school policies, professional view of 
health obligations 

(14) 5. Teaching: 
- (16) Class Management—Lesson plans, punctuality, 10-9 8-7 6-4 3-2 1 
z and school routine mastered, gymnasium care, 
nts. equipment properly placed and adjusted, 

safety procedures stressed 
Personality — Poise, resourcefulness, mental 10-9 8-7 6-4 3-2 1 


alertness, tact, sense of humor, enthusiasm, 
self control, likeability 
Ability to Teach—Daily preparation, selection 15-14 13-11 10-6 5-3 2-1 
of material, methods, consideration of pupil 
needs and abilities 


Discipline—Motivation, ability to secure good 10-9 8-7 6-4 3-2 1 

work, interest and eagerness of pupils 
Results—Achievement in skills and attitudes, 10-9 8-7 6-4 3-2 1 

growth in knowledge, development of good 

leadership and followership 

Additional Comments: TOTAL POINTS 
~~ 
I LOVE TO TEACH 
I do not know that I could make entirely clear ' 


to an outsider the pleasure I have in teaching. I 
had rather earn my living by teaching than in any 
other way. In my mind, teaching is not merely a 
life work, a profession, an occupation, a struggle; 
it is a passion. I love to teach. I love to teach as 
@ painter loves to paint, as a musician loves to 


he was play, as a singer loves to sing, as a@ strong man 
901 and rejoices to run a race. Teaching is an art—an art 
his was so great and so difficult to master that @ man or 
ont te woman can spend a long life at it without realizing 
ge was much more than his limitations and mistakes, and 
ut that his distance from the ideal. But the main aim of 


my happy days has been to become a good teacher, 
just as every architect wishes to be a good archi- 
tect and every professional poet strives toward 
perfection. —William Lyon Phelps. 
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HIGHLIGHTS JACKSON’S MILL 
CONFERENCE 
ON DRIVER EDUCATION 


A. E. FLORIO 


Responsibility for teaching the teenagers of the 
United States to operate automobiles skillfully, 
safely, and with enjoyment was placed squarely 
on our public high schools by the 150 participants 
in the first National Conference on High-School 
Driver Education. 


Representatives of 45 state education depart- 
ments, city and county school systems, colleges 
and universities, and organizations interested in 
safety met at Jackson’s Mill, West Virginia, Oc- 
tober 2-5, to exchange experiences and to develop 
policies for the inauguration and expansion of edu- 
cationally sound driver education programs as an 
integral part of the high-school curriculum. 


Driving an automobile, the conference decided, 
has great significance both for young people and 
for the common welfare. Effective driver educa- 
tion contributes to the achievement of a number 
of basic purposes in education. 


Wayne O. Reed, State Superintendent of public 
instruction, Lincoln, Nebraska, was conference 
chairman; secretary was Robert W. Eaves, secre- 
tary of the NEA Safety Commission, which ad- 
ministered the conference. 

Sponsors were the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, the NRA National Com- 
mission on Safety Education, and the following 
NEA departments: American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education; American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion; American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, Department of Rural Education; and 
National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. 

Driver Education in some form is now offered 
in almost 8,000 of the nation’s 25,000 public high 
schools. However, the 450,000 students in the 48 
states who took the course last year are only a 
fraction of the total number of beginners. Young 
drivers are involved in a disproportionately high 
number of the traffic accidents which annually kill 
32,000 persons and injure over a million. Com- 
parative studies of accident records show that 
high-school trained drivers are involved in only 
half as many traffic accidents as the untrained. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
Driver education programs should be initiated 
by boards of education, delegates agreed. They 
were opposed to legislation requiring schools to 
offer such courses, but approved legislation au- 
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thorizing the inauguration of driver education pro- 
grams and expenditure of educational funds to 
finance them. 

Conference participants agreed that a complete 
driver education program includes both classroom 
instruction and actual driving practice. It was 
recommended that whenever possible driver edu- 
cation should be offered separately with integra- 
tion in other courses serving as supplementation, 
and it should be scheduled like classes in other 
subjects. 

The minimum total time for a complete pro- 
gram suggested was from 45 to 60 hours, prefer- 
ably covering a full semester, with a minimum of 
30 hours classroom instruction and an average 
minimum of 6 hours actual driving time per stu- 
dent. 

Local school systems and state education de- 
partments should designate responsibility for 
safety education programs (including driver edu- 
cation) to a well-qualified person, with appropri- 
ate delegation of authority, the conference advised. 

Contests and award plans which pit the skill 
of one individual against that of another were dis- 
couraged. However, the conference approved con- 
tests that promote cooperation among groups striv- 
ing to prevent accidents and are approved by, or 
consistent with the policies of, the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, NEA. 


OBTAINING AND UsING Cars 

School systems should purchase their own cars, 
delegates decided, altho it was recognized that 
under present conditions most schools will obtain 
automobiles on a lease, loan, or rental basis. Ap- 
preciation was expressed to manufacturers, deal- 
ers, and automobile clubs for their pioneer work 
in this field and for making cars available to high 
schools. 


Considerable discussion was devoted to the use 
of advertising on cars provided by agencies outside 
the schools. The conference urged that automo- 
biles used in driver education be identified with 
the school or with the board of education. It 
was further recommended that there should be 
no commercial advertising or identification or on 
in such automobiles. However, where state or 
local conditions make a courtesy credit line ad- 
visable, it should be limited to a single line used 
once, not to exceed one and one-half inches in 
height. 
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DrivER EpDucATION TEACHERS 


Driver education should be taught by certified 
teachers, the conference agreed, and they should 
carry a teaching load and receive salaries and 
promotions comparable with those of other staff 
members with equal preparation and experience. 

Recommendations were that the professional 
pre-service preparation of new driver education 
teachers should include at least a two or three 
semester hour credit course in general safety edu- 
cation and in driver education. The in-service 
preparation of teachers who have had only a one- 
week 40-hour course in this field should be ex- 
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tended to include an advanced credit course in 
driver education. 

State education departments were urged to ex- 
plore the possibility of providing for certification 
of driver education teachers in keeping with poli- 
cies adopted for certification of teachers of other 
subjects. 

Conference participants agreed that there should 
be day-to-day and long-range evalution of driver 
education programs to determine their effective- 
ness. The conference also urged that research be 
done to develop evaluative procedures to appraise 
student progress, and to determine the most effec- 
tive methods of instructional planning, teaching, 
and administration. 


MORE PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITY IN 
PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS 


ROBERT ADAMS 


Graduate Student, Indiana University 


Surely one of the best places for advancement 
of the professional knowledge and professional in- 
terest in our field is being overlooked. There 
arises a golden opportunity for this advancement 
at the meetings of our professional fraternities 
and organizations. In these meetings we find 
men, who are directing their learning toward a 
common goal and therefore are vested with identi- 
cal interests and appreciations as they pertain to 
their chosen field. With this fertile audience in 
attendance, it would seem that a fifteen minute 
program dedicated to some of the newer ideas or 
to a new slant on some of the older ideas in the 
field of health, physical education or recreation, 
would be considered time well spent. 

This, then, is the challenge to the program com- 
mittees of these professional organizations. Take 
a part in your chapter meetings, ferret out the 
latent talent in your fraternity and put the boys 
to work. It will not always be necessary to bring 
into your meetings some expert from the field to 
bring enlightenment to your group, for, after all, 
an expert is just a man who has specialized and 
read a little more deeply than the other fellow. 
Why not make experts out of the members of your 
group and get them to read up on some of the 
latest educational experiments and experiences and 
present them for the criticism and discussion of 
the fraternity. It is felt that a mutual benefit 
would be achieved by all concerned and another 
factor would be the increased attendance and in- 
terest at the meetings. Let’s get away from the 
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‘cut and dried meetings’ and bring new life to the 
professional fraternity. 

There is certainly an abundance of topics avail- 
able for use as program content in our field. Dis- 
cussions can be introduced pertinent to the latest 
methods, techniques and equipment in our field to 
keep the members abreast of the times. It may 
be that in your group, several men can be found 
with allied interests and they could be persuaded 
to present a roundtable discussion about their 
special interest. In our collegiate chapters, it 
is sometimes possible to call upon members who 
are studying in fields other than physical educa- 
tion and they could present the latest happenings 
and discoveries or progress in that particular area. 
A good example of this would be in the field of 
audio-visual materials. Here is a topic which 
should be of interest to every coach and teacher 
of physical education for the day is fast approach- 
ing, when the audio-visual field will be compre- 
hensive enough to provide them with many useful 
teaching materials and the coach or teacher who 
has the information about this area is a little 
more advanced than one who has been left by the 
wayside. 

These are just a few of the many possibilities 
for programs which can be utilized in professional 
meetings to stimulate interest and promote pro- 
fessional advancement among the members. This 
by no means exhausts the possibilities, however, 
there are ideas here which can be adapted to many 
situations. Why not yours? 
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BOYS GYM LEADERS CLUB 


C. F. Shepard, Instructor 
Willson Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


The Boys Gym Leaders Club at Willson Junior 
High School is recognized as one of the most active 
and desired clubs in the school’s extra-curricular 
program. We are proud of the fact that its mem- 
bers are elected to offices in the student council 
and safety council. A school rule which does not 
permit the same person to be president of two 
organizations simultaneously invariably eliminates 
our best candidate for president of the Leaders 
Club. The constant struggle to maintain this spot- 
light position tends to keep the members constant- 
ly on their toes. 

The officers of the club are: president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer. All meetings are 
conducted by the president, and are held after 
school on Monday. No one is excused. . 


Prospective leaders are chosen from the 7-B 
class at the end of the first marking period. All 
boys who are on the merit roll and honor roll are 
given a series of physical ability tests, and those 
making the highest scores are selected. The num- 
ber chosen depends upon the size of the class. One 
leader to every seven boys is the average. These 
leaders are called squad leaders, and remain as such 
throughout the seventh grade. 


Squad leaders are excused from study halls to 
work in the gym office during class periods other 
than their own. Here they learn all the duties 
pertaining to the organization of the department. 
Handing out of equipment, checking valuables, 
care of showers, marking squad cards, and locker 
room supervision are a few of their duties. 

At the end of their seventh grade term, they are 
given a rating card which must be signed by their 
homeroom teacher, their academic teachers, and 
one shop teacher. They are rated as inferior, 
average, and superior, on personality, scholarship, 
initiative and responsibility. A boy must have a 
rating above average to join the Leaders Club. 

At the beginning of their 8-B semester, the 
squad leaders are initiated and accepted into the 
Leaders Club. Two initiations are held—one, in- 
formal, when the individual rides the proverbial 
goat; and the formal initiation when they give the 
Leaders Pledge and secure their emblem. They 
also receive their cards to buy their uniforms at 
this time. 

The 9-A Leaders serve as “Head Leaders” in 
each class. They check the squads for order, cor- 
rect places on the floor or field, doing the work 
assigned and seeing that the leaders are in safety 
positions. They dismiss the class and check on 
showers. 


The boys and girls Gym Leaders Clubs sponsor 
an evening program every two years for the par- 
ents, and an assembly program on alternate years 
for the student body. 

Some of the social highlights of the year enjoyed 
by the boys and girls clubs are: A Sadie Haw- 
kins Day Party, a Halloween Party, a St. Valen- 
tine’s Day Party, an annual Barn Dance; winding 
up the year with a spring picnic. They also enjoy 
the use of the Y.M.C.A. camp for three overnight 
hikes a year—one in the fall, a “Frost Bite Hike” 
in January, and a spring hike in May. These are 
enjoyable occasions and very much worth-while, 
because of the class associations and individual 
contacts made with the leaders. The “Chip Cere- 
mony” around the camp fire is a long remembered 
event. 

The many activities of the club are made possible 
by the collection of dues. Special assessments are 
sometimes made for over night hikes and picnics if 
the treasury is low. 


THE CONSTITUTION 
OF 


THE BOYS GYM LEADERS CLUB 
Article I—Name 
We, the boys of Willson Junior High School who 
have organized to promote our ideals of boyhood, 
shall be known as gym leaders, and the name of 
our organization shall be known as the Boys Gym 
Leaders Club of Willson Junior High. 


Article I1I—Pur pose 
It shall be the purpose of the Willson Gym 
Leaders to further their interest in athletics, to ex- 
tend their friendship to other boys in the school, 
to develop a fine character and personality, to 
develop excellent leadership abilities, to maintain 
the high ideals set by the members. To be willing 
and cheerful workers and cooperate with every 
one at all times. 
Article I11I—Membership 
SECTION 1—ATTAINING MEMBERSHIP 
a) Boys in Willson Junior High School who 
wish to become members of the Gym Lead- 
ers Club must be on the Merit or Honor 
Roll. He must have an outstanding per- 
sonality, excellent athletic ability, initia- 
tive, responsibility and leadership qualities. 
SECTION II—EXPELLING MEMBERS 
a) It shall be the privilege and duty of mem- 
bers of the Willson Gym Leaders to bring 
before the members any discussion con- 
cerning members who, in their opinion, are 
not worthy of continuing as such. The 
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reason for expelling any member shall be 
fully weighed before taking action. 

b) It shall be necessary to have a majority 
vote against any such members, of the mem- 
bers present. 


Article IV—Officers 
SECTION I—ELECTION 


a) The officers of the said club shall be presi- 
dent, vice-president, and secretary-treasurer, 
each to be elected at the last meeting of 
each semester by a majority vote of all 
those present. Three nominations shall be 
made from the floor, then election shall be 
by secret ballot. 

SECTION II—DUTIES 


a) The president shall preside at all meetings 
and perform all other duties pertaining to 
his office. He shall appoint his committees 
at will. 

b) The vice-president shall preside at all 
meetings in the absence of the president. 

c) The secretary-treasurer shall call the roll at 
each meeting, record the minutes of the 
same and take care of any correspondence 
that may arise in the said organization. 
He must also collect all fines, pay off all 
debts, and take care of any other financial 
affairs that may arise. 


Article V—Meetings 


SECTION I—TIME AND PLACE 


a) The meetings of the Boys Gym Leaders 
Club of Willson Junior High School shall 
be at the designated place on Monday of 
each week at 3:45 p. m. 


SECTION II—ATTENDANCE 


Any member who is absent from the said club, 
for two consecutive weeks without a valid excuse, 
shall be automatically dropped from all social 
activities of that club, for that semester. 


Article VI—Fines 
A fine of one cent shall be imposed on a member 
each time he talks when not recognized. A fine 
of five cents shall be imposed on each member 
who does not wear his emblem to school on the 
day of the meeting. 


Article VII—lInitiation 
SECTION I—FORMAL 

a) Formal initiation is held in the gymnasium 
some time within the first month after the 
prospective members become 8-B’s. It is a 
very solemn procedure. Each prospect 
holds a candle, which is lit by the president, 
then they repeat the oath of the club after 
him, after which they receive their member- 
ship cards and their emblems. They are 
then full-fledged members of the club. 


SECTION II—INFORMAL 


a) The informal initiation is held at the desig- 
nated place a week before the formal initia- 
tion. The 9-A’s have the pleasure of initiat- 
ing the 8-B’s, while the rest of the members 
watch. The informal initiation is just for 
enjoyment. 


Article VIII—Oath 


Upon the entrance of any applicant for mem- 
bership in this organization, it shall be necessary 
for the following oath to be given in a solemn 
manner: 

“T, as a member of the Gym Leaders Club of 
Willson Junior High School, in order to form a 
more perfect organization, must keep up a good 
reputation and help in every way to better the 
club. 

“T shall be dependable, reliable and helpful 
to the best of'my ability. I shall be cooperative 
with our faculty and fellow students. 

“Tt will be my duty as a leader to help my 
fellow students in the activities that take place 
in our physical education program in every 
possible way. 

“T take this in consideration and take an oath 
as a member of the Gym Leaders Club of Will- 
son Junior High School to uphold the club’s 
name and reputation.” 


Article 1X—Amendments 
SECTION I—Motions to amend the constitution 
are to be made from the floor. 
SECTION II—Proposed amendments must re- 
ceive approval of two-thirds of the 
members present in order to be- 
come part of this constitution. 


Willingness to be cured is half way to health. 


—Seneca. 


Oratory is the art of making deep sounds from 
the chest seem like important messages from the 


brain.—H. I. Phillips. 
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SHOULD PHYSICAL EDUCATORS TEACH 


SEX EDUCATION IN OUR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS? 


JOHN N. PEDERSON 


Graduate Student Indiana University 


In the early 1920’s the Social Hygiene Com- 
mittee of the National Education Association 
recommended that sex education be taught in our 
modern school system of today. The question of 
who was to do this teaching apparently was not 
considered, because in the past three decades 
very little has been done to prepare teachers in 
this very special field. 

Most parents, educators and religious leaders 
agree that the education which young people 
receive in their homes is inadequate preparation 
for family life, marriage and parenthood. Every- 
one will agree that the need for this field of educa- 
‘tion is great, but what has been done to prepare 
teachers to teach in this field? The American 
Social Hygiene Association says that very little 
is being done. 

We, in physical education, are familiar with 
pressure groups of both a positive and a negative 
nature. Probably the primary reason why there 
has been so little done in social hygiene education 
is because of the negative pressure groups that 
for one reason or another feel that sex education 
does not belong in the schools of today. 

In this article two terms have been used, which 
are frequently misused, over emphasized and many 
times incorrectly defined. They are: “sex educa- 
tion” and “social hygiene.” For the purpose of 
this paper, “sex education” is defined to mean a 
general term for discussion of all educational 
matters which concern sex in human relations. 
The term “social hygiene” will be the broader 
of the two terms, and will cover, in addition to 
sex education, discussion of marriage and family 
living. 


METHODS OF PRESENTING SEX EDUCATION 
IN THE SCHOOLS 


Under the heading of Direct Method, several 
methods are classified. One is the specialist method. 
A doctor or clergyman is invited in to give a talk 
or a series of talks to either a mixed group or 
separated groups. No attempt is made to prepare 
the students for the lectures and no follow-up of 
the lectures is made by the school officials. If this 
‘ method is to be used, it should be in connection 
with some phase of the program that needs added 
emphasis. 


The other direct method is regular classes in 
social hygiene. Some secondary schools, for ex- 
ample, Toms River High School, Toms River, 
New Jersey and Arsenal Tech High School, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, have a special course which 
coordinates and summarizes all the information 
into a course called Family Relationships, Edu- 
cation for Marriage, or Family Life Education. 
This course should include more counselling than 
teaching. 

Incidental teaching, another method, like inci- 
dental learning, belongs everywhere. Incidental 
teaching should progress with some definite objec- 
tives in mind, because children want a sequence 
to their stories. For example, in addition to 
knowing babies are born from their mothers, they 
want to know how the babies are started and all 
about the birth process. One of the loopholes in 
incidental teaching is that it permits an escape 
for individuals who are not interested in prepar- 
ing themselves to teach sex education. The 
method is, however, very adaptable to pre-school, 
primary, and elementary grades. 

As explained above, incidental teaching will do 
the job adequately for small children, but for the 
junior and senior high school level, the method of 
integration has proved to be more effective. 

The method of integration should offer young 
people a well-planned course of study. That is, 
one which includes social hygiene in almost every 
course taken in high school. It should be stressed 
that to carry on an integrated program of social 
hygiene, teachers need to have a background or 
the opportunity for in-service training to prepare 
themselves for the job of educating our children 
in a well-rounded -social hygiene program. 

The American Social Hygiene Association has 
prepared a pamphlet, “A Formula for Sex Edu- 
cation,” which lists the objectives of sex education 
for all young people from the pre-school child 
to the eighteenth year. This formula includes the 
knowledge, habits and attitudes that each group 
should have. 

To accomplish these objectives, it is the opinion 
of the leaders in the field that the best methods 
are incidental and integrated teaching. Maurice 
A. Bigelow says: 
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“There should be no sex courses by 
special teachers in high schools and early 
college years. As a rule, sex talks to 
groups of young students are not recom- 
mended. But there should be well- 
planned programs in which instruction 
concerning normal human sex relations 
is integrated in harmony with the fact 
that sex is an integral and not an isolated 
function and influence in normal living.’”” 


To carry on an integrated program in high 
school involves many problems. First, it requires 
a staff well-versed in social hygiene and how it 
fits into their particular subject. Second, the 
teachers must be sold on the idea and the part 
they are to play in the program. Third, it takes 
a qualified leader to supervise such a program; 
and this means, improve the teacher, the teach- 
ing methods, and the subject matter. 


An example of the above program would be 
one proposed by Mrs. Frances Bruce Strain. The 
units would be as follows: “(1) Physical Growth 
Changes, (2) Sexual Maturation, (3) Knowledge 
of Human Reproduction, (4) Social Activities, 
Dress, Entertaining, Etiquette, (5) Sex Attrac- 
tion and Emotional Growth, (6) Recreation, Games, 
Dancing, (7) Creative Pursuits.’” 

Using the integrated plan as suggested above, 
the first two units would be included in the physi- 
cal education department; the third would be in 
the biology or zoology department; the fourth, in 
the home economics, English, or physical educa- 
tion departments; the fifth would fall into many 
categories, such as the English, home economics, 
secial science, and psychology departments; the 
sixth would come under the physical education 
department; the seventh would be included in the 
art and music departments. 

An integrated program has been successfully in 
operation in the San Diego, California, City 
Schools, under the direction of G. G. Wetherill, 
called Human Relations Education. 


Should we as physical educators teach sex edu- 
cation in our secondary schools? Let us consider 
the possibility with unbiased thought. 

We are, at the outset, better prepared to teach 
sex education than any other single group. We 
have close contact with all of the boys and girls 
in most of our high schools. We are respected 
because we have something to sell which most 
red-blooded boys and girls want: activity. In 
many cases we are the boys’ ideal. They want 


1 Maurice A. Bigelow, “Education and Guidance Con- 
cerning Human Sex Relations,” Journal of Social Hy- 
giene, April, 1945. 

2 Frances Bruce Strain, Sex Guidance in Family Life 
Education, p. 140. 
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to imitate us. We have their confidence. Who is 
in a better position to teach sex education? 

Are we too busy? With three to six physical 
education classes, in addition to our coaching the 
major sports, how can we take on any additional 
duties? It has been said that we always have 
time to do the things we want to do. Do we feel 
that we are sending our boys and girls out into 
this world unprepared to carry on family life, not 
knowing the answers to basic questions about sex 
or what sources to seek to find the answers? 

If we can truthfully answer these questions and 
say we are providing an opportunity for our boys 
and girls to obtain this knowledge, then we can 
sit back and rest. If not, let us rise up as a group, 
and, if necessary, do more than our share to or- 
ganize a sound program of social hygiene training 
for the men and women of tomorrow. 

Is it our job to organize it? This question, like 
the others, demands no answer, but let us look at 
the facts. If we, as physical educators, do not 
organize a sound integrated program, who will? 
The answer, looking back, is no one. We have 
the foundation upon which to build the necessary 
skills and techniques to do the job of organizing 
a program. 

We are salesmen; and if we become interested, 
we can sell the idea of an integrated social hy- 
giene program to the board of education, superin- 
tendent, principal, fellow teachers and students. 

The question is, will we? 
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The success or failure of any group within an 
organization is often, if not always, dependent 
upon the type of leadership that group receives. 
The intramural manager of each participating 
unit is the backbone of every group and usually his 
endeavors, good and bad, will be reflected by the 
caliber of the teams he represents. 


Probaby no other student appointed or elected 
officer works harder than the progressive and con- 
scientious intramural manager. Often his efforts 
cannot be measured in terms of his team’s success 
in winning particular activities, but success and 
winning are far from synonymous. Satisfaction 
from a job well done will be gained in many 
subtle, if not materialistic ways. 

3 Campus groups would do well to select their 
ad manager wisely and he should not be displaced 
ue during the school year, except in rare instances. 

The manager selected should be a person who 

covets the position. A keen interest in sports and 
# recreation is helpful, but the ability to organize 
and promote is of prime importance. Remember 
—a successful athlete often does not possess 
qualifications that make for congenial direction of 
others, probably less skilled than himself, in similar 
endeavors. 


It is the intramural manager who serves as the 
liaison between the Department of Intramural 
Sports and the student body. Other methods of 
public relations are utilized but personal contact, 
limited as it must be, can be enhanced by the 
representative who makes an honest effort to keep 
his group informed of intramural activities. Litera- 
ture sent or presented to him is usually not meant 
for personal consumption only. The section de- 
voted to intramural sports in the handbook should 
be his “bible,” and a thorough understanding of its 
contents is a “must.” He should urge his electors 
to become familiar with the section and must be 
willing and ready to interpret it. A brief outline 
of suggestions to managers is lisited for their 
guidance. 


THE INTRAMURAL MANAGER 


DAVID P. COLE, Director of Intramural Athletics 
Montana State University 


1. Attend all meetings of the intramural man- 
agers and circulate the information received 
at such meetings. Make it your business to 
find out when and where they are held. 
Send a qualified representative if you cannot 
be present. 


2. Enter your teams or competitors on or be- 
fore closing dates. 


3. Keep a good set of records, personal, as well 
as for your organization. These should in- 
clude: (a) schedules, (b) special announce- 
ments or rulings, (c) points received, (d) 
up-to-date eligibility lists, (e) activity re- 
sults, (f) etc. 


4. See that teams that you represent are not 
“closed shops.” Participation is one of the 
chief objectives and ten squad members for 
a sport that requires nine actual participants 
is usually not representative. Your own 
efforts will actually be more gratifying if 
twenty play instead of ten. Remember also 
that horeshoes may be of equal importance 
to three or four boys, so don’t be too literal 
with the interpretation of the words major 
and minor. 


5. Protests, forfeits, and postponements are your 
business. Know what to do in case they 
occur. Prevention of all three should be 
your aim. 


This list is not intended as being a complete one 
of all the managers duties. Many of those not in- 
cluded should be obvious. The Department of 
Intramural Sports, which is only an integral part 
of the total Physical Education program, is ready 
to serve the manager and the student body to the 
fullest possible extent. Together this work can 
be of vital importance. Alone, the director’s feeble 
efforts are doomed to personal defeat and profes- 
sional incompetence. 
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NOTE ON ROUND ROBIN 
TOURNAMENTS 


HENRY J. MONTOYE 
Michigan State College 


Achievement in certain sports is frequently 
measured by the points earned or games won in 
a “singles” round robin tournament. Grading in 
physical education appears justified on this basis 
since the practice is at least objective and un- 
biased, each student having an equal opportunity 
to earn points and win games. 

The formula commonly employed for determin- 
ing the number of games necessary for conducting 
a tournament of this kind is n (n-1) where n 


2 
equals the total number of students or players. 
This formula may be derived from the simple 
mathematical formula for combinations of “n” 
things taken “r” at a time which is generally writ- 
ten “nCr”, where “n” has the same meaning as 
before and “rr” represents the number of players 
involved in one game. For “singles” matches the 
formula for the required number of games is 
derived as follows: 
n!* n (n-1) 
nCr = = 
r! (n-r) ! 2 

A “singles” round robin tournament with four 
players thus requires six games for completion; 
six players require fifteen games; and nine players 
require thirty-six games. 

When it is possible for three players to compete 
with each other in one game (“cut-throat” hand- 
ball, for example) fifty percent more students are 
able to use the courts. In this case, the number 
of games in a round robin tournament is easily 
computed from the combination formula presented 


above, with “r” equal to three. Thus 
n! n (n-1) (n-2) 
nC3 = = 
3! (n-3) ! 6 


With four players a round robin tournament of 
this kind requires four games; six players require 
twenty games; and nine players require eighty- 
four games. 

However, in such sports as badminton, hand- 
ball, tennis, etc., limitations in facilities frequently 
make it necessary to have four players on each 
court at all times. This is the situation when 
these sports are taught in most college service 
programs. Yet, an unbiased, objective criterion of 
ability is still needed. A “doubles” round robin 
tournament in which permanent teams are formed 
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is not totally satisfactory inasmuch as a student’s 
grade will be partially determined by his part- 
ner’s ability. Elimination tournaments obviously 
will not rank the players according to ability. 
Hence, an extension of the round robin plan was 
investigated. 

A round robin tournament which corresponds 
to the simpler situations previously described, 
would require each player to have as a partner 
every other player, and with each partner, to 
play every combination of the remaining players. 
In combination notation, the formula for deter- 
mining the number of games is 

nCp. pCr 


where “n,” as before, represents the total number 
of players, “p” is the number of players involved 
in one game (both teams), and “r” is the number 
of players on one team. In the usual “doubles” 
tournament, 
p=2r=4 
so the formula reduces to 
nC4 . 4C2 


2 

The nC4 indicates the number of combinations of 
four players (p) that may be formed from the 
total number of players (n). But each group of 
four players in turn may be made to form 4C2 
different teams of two players each (r). The 
division by two is performed because each game 
involves two teams. The number of matches is, 
therefore, only one-half the number of combina- 
tions. 

The problem may be approached in another 
manner. The number of ways in which a team of 
two players (r) may be selected from the total 
number of players (n) is nC2. But each team 
competes against every other combination of the 
remaining players or (n-2)C2. The product, 
nC2 . (n-2)C2, however, must be divided by two 
since each combination of two teams appears 
twice in the formula. 

The two formulas give the same result. There- 
fore, by either formula a round robin “doubles” 
tournament in which the partners forming a team 
vary as well as the teams competing, requires 
n (n-1) (n-2) (n-3) games. For four players 
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this would necessitate three games; for six players, 
forty-five games; and for nine players, three hun- 
dred and seventy-eight games. 

At this point, a serious limitation in the useful- 
ness of such a tournament is apparent. The re- 
quired number of games becomes very large even 
when groups of moderate size are involved. The 
completion of a tournament with fifteen players 
would require 4095 matches. For this reason, 
the plan is probably of little value with most 
classes at large universities. However, in Adapted 
Sports classes when, either because of physical 


disabilities or lack of facilities, “doubles” matches 
are played, the tournament plan described may 
prove useful. The plan may also be practical for 
small colleges and some high school situations. 


nCp . pCr 
The formula 
2 


more than two players form a side (softball, vol- 
leyball, etc.), but the number of games required 
for conducting such a tournament is obviously 
prohibitive. 


may be applied when 


= 


WHAT IS THE 


REAL GOOD? 


“Order,” said the court; 
“Knowledge,” said the school; 
“Truth,” said the wise man; 
“Riches,” said the fool; 
“Love,” said the maiden; 
“Beauty,” said the dreamer ; 
“Home,” said the sage; 
“Fame,” said the soldier; 
“Equity,” said the seer. 
Spake my heart full sadly 
“The answer is not here.” 
Then within my bosom, softly 
this I heard: 
“Each heart holds the secret: 
Kindness is the word.” 


—Volta Review. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
INDUSTRIAL RECREATION CONFERENCE 


Plan now to attend the fifth annual Industrial 
Recreation Conference which will be held at Pur- 
due University, February 16 to 18, 1950. The 
Conference is sponsored by the University’s Divi- 
sion of Education and Applied Psychology and the 
Technical Extension Division. Cooperating organ- 
izations include the Greater Lafayette Industrial- 
Commercial Recreation Council, the Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce, the Indiana State Per- 
sonnel Association, the National Industrial Re- 
creation Association, and the Purdue Chapter of 
the American Recreation Society. 

Special problems and the most recent develop- 
ments in the organization and administration of 
industrial recreation programs will be discussed by 
‘outstanding leaders in the field. Each delegate 
will be afforded ample opportunity to present in- 
dividual questions or problems. 


For the most part, the Conference sessions will 
be conducted on a round table discussion period 
basis under competent, experienced leaders. Selected 
session subjects include: ‘Music in the Employee 
Recreation Program,” “Recent Research Findings 
in Industrial Recreation,” “Financing the Employee 
Recreation Program,” “Organizing a City Indus- 
trial Recreation Council,” “Elements of a Bal- 
anced Program,” “Self-Improvement Suggestions 
for the Employee Recreation Director,” and “In- 
dustrial Recreation Problems Clinic.” 

Representatives from industries, private and 
public agencies, and city recreation councils in- 
terested in a discussion of the latest developments 
in industrial recreation are invited to attend. 
Reservations may be made or information obtained 
by writing to: Industrial Recreation Conference, 
Technical Extension Division, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 
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CODE OF ETHICS 
(Continued from Page 8) 


To the best of my ability: I will know my work 
and have ambition to do it well. I will keep de- 
termined to succeed in my work, to master some 
one line, to develop aptitude and gain skill. I will 
keep my mind concentrated on my work, and make 
work one of my chief interests. I will accumulate 
knowledge and experience. 

To the best of my ability: I will take the initiative 
and develop latent ability. I will use business sense, 
have courage to make decisions and go ahead, be 
quick-witted, well-balanced, and of good insight. I 
will be adaptable, and make all I can of my powers 
of creativeness. 

To the best of my ability: I will be industrious 
and willing. I will bring enthusiasm to my work, 
be energetic and quick about it, and have endur- 
ance. I will be punctual, and always an attentive 
worker. I will be patient, persevering, and system- 
atic. I will keep myself in good health. 

To the best of my ability: I will be honest and 
truthful. I will regard property rights, be economical 
of materials, and put in full time. I will be frank 


and honorable in my treatment of others, and pre- 
serve my personal integrity. 


To the best of my ability: I will educate myself 
into strength of character. I will have some worthy 
purpose in life. I will use my leisure wisely. I will 
be well-informed, self-possessed, self-controlled, self- 
respecting, stable, open-minded and teachable, alert, 
observing. I will be quick to understand, and of 
good memory. I will use my imagination, and be 
ready to take responsibilities. I will gain knowledge 
of human nature, show sympathy, and take an in- 
terest in people. I will be friendly, cheerful, har- 
monious, and tactful. 

To the best of my ability: I will be faithful to 
my work. I will hold to high ideals. I will be re- 
liable, accurate and careful. I will do my work 
right for the people who need the things I help to 
do. I will be thorough. I will keep my word. 

To the best of my ability: I will be loyal. I will 
take pride in my work and my school. I will pro- 
tect their interests, and help to improve each. I 
will be unselfish and do good team work. I will be 
true to the purpose of the school. I will be devoted 
, my home. I will be loyal to the people with whom 

work. 


_ To the best of my ability: I will be a gentleman. 
I will keep clean and neat, be pure and of good 
repute, courteous and polite to all. I will form wise 
personal habits. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN CHILE 
(Continued from Page 7) 


basketball, volleyball, soccer football, and track 
and field events are taught until the players attain 
good techniques and skills, but without the idea 
of specialization in any one sport or in the making 
of champions. The educative value of sports com- 
petitions, however, is not disregarded. These com- 
petitive events, like utilitarian exercises (rowing, 
fencing, cycling), take place outside during after- 
school hours and complement the work of the 
gymnasium less, but they are not thought of as 
being a substitute for it. 

Interscholastic athletic and sport competitions 
in secondary schools for boys are scheduled periodi- 
cally, and are guided by the rules and the statutes 
of the Asociacién Escolar de Sports, an organiza- 
tion directed by the teachers of physical education 
of the secondary schools for men. In the secondary 
schools for girls it has not yet been possible to 
catry out this ideal, and only a few competitions 
have been scheduled, usually only in basketball. 

The medical examination of the students is in 
charge of the school medical service, and the phy- 
sical examination (largely antiopometric measure- 
ments) is done by the teacher of physical educa- 
tion at the beginning and the end of the school 
year. The parents are informed about the health 
of their children, and the necessary medical exami- 
nation is handled by the doctors of the “Caja de 
Prevision Social.” The student igs aided by the 
teacher of physical education if it is a matter that 
can be cared for by the teacher. When it is neces- 
sary, the student is sent to a specialist. There is 
a section of kinesiotherapy in the Institute of 
Physical Education and in various hospitals, which 


is conducted by specialized doctors and specialized 
teachers of physical education. 

This is as much as the writer can say about phy- 
sical education in Chile. Chile does not pretend 
to have attained to what its people need. It needs, 
above all, a directive organism to co-ordinate the 
programs of physical education, take physical edu- 
cation to the masses for the preservation of the 
race; to increase in the schools the time allotted to 
physical education, and to make sports obligatory; 
to construct recreation fields, together with the 
necessary facilities, for the people and to make them 
accessible to the schools. All these aims are found 
in the Law of Physical Education, which was pre- 
sented to the Congress by the Association of the 
Teachers of Physicial Education of Chile. 
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CLASS SIZE 
(Continued from Page 1) 
areas of intramurals, health education and com- 
petitive athletics, physical education offers more 
opportunities under real life situations. 

In the activity program individual assistance 
in mastering techniques and skills, recording attain- 
ment and improvement, and correcting faulty per- 
formance are not only desirable but necessary to 
attain the accepted objectives. Due to the nature 
of the work these cannot be done outside class 
but must be a teacher-pupil activity. They are 
time consuming and cannot be done with large 


Teachers, being human, tend to emphasize those 
areas of most interest to themselves. Whenever 
class size becomes large and an adequate program 
becomes impossible, emphasis is placed only in 
the area of most intetrest. This may be any phase 
but is often in the field of competitive athletics. 
The regular program is accepted as a necessary 
evil and becomes the bat and ball type, unless the 
teacher is conscientious; it, then, is the formal type 
with general physical development the only out- 
-come. 


Such a type program will not attract the most 
capable people as teachers for they will either 
choose other fields of teaching or business where 
the possibilities of achieving adequate results and 
of doing a satisfying piece of work are greater. 


It would seem from this discussion and from 
observation and experience in the field that the 
optimum class size would lay between twenty-five 
and forty-five pupils, with thirty-five as ideal. 
Sufficient consideration must be given to the num- 
ber of class periods taught per week, time for in- 
dividual conference with pupils, administrative 
detail and extra curricular assignments. This would 
permit some measure of fulfillment of recognized 
objectives, caring for individual needs and differ- 
ences of pupils, and help attract more capable 
teachers to the field. 


If these ideals are to be achieved, administra- 
tors and boards of education must be convinced 
that health and physical education is educationally 
sound, that it can and will produce the desired 
results. The people in the profession must do this 
job of salesmanship; it will not come from outside. 
Will you do your part? 


WHO’S WHO IN EPSILON KAPPA 


LOUIS F. KELLER 


Louis F. Keller is a native of Kansas, born in 
Marion, Kansas, May 21, 1891, he received the 
A.B. degree and A.M. degree at Oberlin College 
and the Ph. D. degree at New York University. 
He has taught at Oberlin College and at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. At the latter institution, 
where he has been for 25 years, he is Professor 
of Physical Education. 

Dr. Keller has been quite active professionally. 
He has been president of the Minnesota Physical 
Education Association and of the Central Dis- 
trict Association, AAHPER. He has served as 
secretary and as chairman of the ice hockey rules 
committee of the National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation. During 1947-48, he served as Vice- 
president, Physical Education, AAHPER, and is 
currently serving as President of the College Physi- 
cal Education Association. During 1947-48, he 
also served as a member of the Olympic Ice 
Hockey Committee. He is listed in Leaders in 
Education and in Who’s Who in American Edu- 
cation. 

In spite of his active participation in organiza- 
tion work and in professional work, he has main- 
tained an interest in recreational participation in 
golf and badminton. 

Phi Epsilon Kappa is proud to recognize Louis 
Keller. 
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THE ONLY WAY TO WIN 
It takes a little courage 

And a little self-control, 

And some grim determination, 

If you want to reach the goal. 

It takes a deal of striving 

And a firm and stern set chin, 
No matter what the battle, 

If you’re really out to win. 


Anonymous 


BLACK AND GOLD NEWS 


LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 


All Alumni Brothers who have paid dues in the last 
few years have received a statement showing the credit 
they have toward a Life Membership up to September 
1948, on a basis of-one dollar ($1.00) for each year they 
have paid National dues. If the member paid the 
1948-49 dues he should add another dollar to the basic 
1948 credit. If he has paid the current year’s dues, he 
should add three dollars ($3.00) more to the total credit 
because dues for the current year are applied in full up 
to September 1. 

Subtract the total of the credit listed above from 
fifty dollars ($50.00) and that will be the cost of your 
Life Membership. Why not buy one this year, save 
money in the long run and help finance your Fraternity 
for EVERMORE. 

The interest on the $2,500.00 credited to the Life 
Membership Fund, because the following Brothers have 
bought Life Memberships will further the welfare of Phi 
Epsilon Kappa many, many years. Each one of these 
loyal Brothers prides himself in the thought of not only 
his altruism, but also of the fact that he is saving money 
and avoiding inconvenience at the same time. 


LIFE MEMBERS 
Carl B. Sputh, Indianapolis Al. 
Arch D. McCartney, Cincinnati Al. 
Emil Rath, Deceased 
John H. Wendelken, New York Al. 
Alvin Romeiser, Indianapolis Al. 
William Reichelt, Philadelphia Al. 
. Henry Haeberle, Cincinnati Al. 
Sam Messer, New 
, Trieb, Chi.-L. 
10. Alexander M. Doig, tafe Al. 
11. Archie Hecht, Milwaukee Al. 
12. Arthur Schuettner, Los Angeles Al. 
13. Robert Ogle, Los Angeles Al. 
14. Frederick S. Beebee, Iota 
15. Glenn H. Berry, Los Angeles Al. ° 
16. Cecil B. Hollingsworth, Lambda- L. A. Al. 
17. Joseph M. Forbes, Los Angeles Al. 
18. George M. Houck, Los Angeles Al. 
19. Wm. H. McMasters, Los Angeles Al. 
20. Paul S. Paulsen, Los Angeles Al. 
21. George Lipps, Indianapolis Al. 
22. Robert Flanegin, Los Angeles Al. 
23. Martin H. Trieb, Los Angeles Al. 
24. William E. Lloyd, Los Angeles Al. 
25. John Osterman, Chi. 
26. Herschel Lyons, Los Angeles Al. 
27. W. C. DeTurk, Philadelphia Al. 
28. F. E. Foertsch, Deceased 
29. Alfred Almassy, Unaffiliated Al. 
30. George Altman, Unaffiliated Al. 
31. Arlington Evans, Philadelphia Al. 
32. Gustav Heineman, Philadelphia Al. 
33. Grover Mueller, Philadelphia Al. 
34. William Hansen, Milwaukee Al. 
35. Alexander Harwick, Unaffiliated Al. 
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36. Eugene Heck, Buffalo Al. 

37. Eugene Hoffmeister, Buffalo Al. 
38. Robert Nohr, Theta 

39. John Schwartz, Deceased 

40. Herwig Toeppen, Unaffiliated Al. 
41. Lawrence Molis, Deceased 

42. John L. Merkeley, Los Angeles Al. 
43. William K. Streit, Cincinnati Al. 
44. Robert A. Marx, Alpha 

45. Kenneth Walker, Deceased 

46. Karl Bookwalter, Alpha 

47. Dewey Langston, Alpha 

48. John H. Shaw, Syracuse Al. 

49. Andrew Lascari, Buffalo Al. 

50. Earl Vornheder, Cincinnati Al. 
51. Carl A. Garnett, Unaffiliated 

52. Jacob Kazmar, Unaffiliated 


CINCINNATI 

A twenty four page Handbook for 1949-50 with a 
Black and Gold cover on which the Fraternity crest is 
inscribed was distributed to all the members of the Cin- 
cinnati Alumni in September. It contains the following 
information: 

Members of the executive committee. 

Poem by Albert Rosenthal (Which are you?) Read it. 

Members of 15 standing committees. 

Dates, programs and committee members for 10 
regular meetings. 

Regular meeting proceedures. 

Miscellaneous memoranda and constitutional quotes. 

Names addresses and telephone numbers of all 
members. 

Life Members, past presidents and miscellaneous in- 
formation. 

It is good and sets a fine example for other chapters 
to follow, if they only would. 

All meetings are held on Saturdays, some of them 
starting as early as 2:00 P. M. and lasting to not later 
than 1:00 A. M. 

The first meeting consisted of relating summer ex- 
periences and swapping stories. In October, members 
were guests of the athletic departments of Miami U. and 
Cincinnati U. to witness football games. At Miami, the 
game was followed by a supper and a program arranged 
by Alpha Iota Chapter. Sid Gilman spoke on “Behind 
the scenes in football” at the December meeting. New 
candidates for membership will be elected in March, the 
usual big FOUNDERS DAY banquet will be held on 
April 8, candidates will be initiated in May and on June 
3, Fraternal activities for the year will terminate with a 
sports program at 3:00 P.M., supper at 6, a business 
meeting at 7, entertainment at 8 to be followed by social 
activities until not later than 1:00 A. M. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia Alumni, under the leadership of treasurer 
Robert Paradiso and spurred on by president Wilfred 
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Collin is going all out to set an all time active member- 
ship record. The present record of 111 was established 
by Phil. in 1946-47. With 97 already active for the 
1949-50 year before their December meeting, a record 
of 120 or better may be expected. 

For the fifth consecutive year, Philadelphia is again 
publishing a monthly news bulletin with secretary Carl 
Patterson as the editor. The bulletins are mailed at 
least a week before the meetings and help to arouse a 
lot of interest. About 200 bulletins are mailed to mem- 
bers and others. Exclusive of the cover sheet, the 
September issue had three pages and the October issue 
had five pages announcing the programs, coming events 
and a lot of news about the various members. In 
September a round table discussion on soccer and foot- 
ball rule changes was held with a panel of four or five 
members respectively. This was followed by a social 
get-together at the home of Brother Keys. In October 
Dr. Philip Koopman spoke on the “Implications of 
Physical Education beyond Physical Growth”. The 
November meeting will be ACTIVE NIGHT. 


NEWARK 

The Newark Alumni Chapter, after being inactive 
Nationally for two years, is again active with 26 members 
and more to come in. A membership drive for “new 
blood” is on the way with the expectation of initiating 
10 or more in Spring. Looks like Newark will again 
become one of our strong chapters with 40 or 50 active 
members. 

GAMMA 

Thirty Gamma Brothers graduated in June but under 
the sponsorship of Warren Conrad it is really going to 
town this year. Treasurer Fred Hauser writes that, 
“Everything is going even better than we expected. 
Gamma has already walked off with a trophy this 
semester. Our float won first prize in our Homecoming 
game against Penn. State. We expect to initiate about 
20 pledges this semester”. Dues for the remaining 24 
Brothers have been received by the Central Office and 
it really does look like Gamma is on the beam. 

ETA 

Secretary Dawson wrote that, “Eta Chapter has been 
more active so far this year than in any year since the 
war. We are definitely on the rebound and expect to be 
as strong and active as the chapter was before the war.” 
(Eta had 44 active members last year). 

In November, we sponsored a Barn Dance which was 
a great success. Before that, we held a smoker for all 
new P. E. Majors and it went over big. As usual, we 
took part in the “All College Revue” (a program in 
which all fraternities and sororities participate) and 
received one of the largest hands of the night. 


IOTA (IOWA UNIVERSITY) 

Next February will be Iota’s 25th anniversary of its 
installation. Brother Beebee has informed us that the 
chapter is making a concerted effort to make this an 
especially big year and a fine celebration is being planned. 


PSI (OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY) 

Warren Moore, secretary-treasurer of Psi Chapter is 
the only collegiate officer, to date, to send in his chapter’s 
program for the year. Eleven meetings are scheduled. 
These include an organization meeting and a discussion 
of plans for the year; final decisions on new members 
and plans for the initiation; initiation and dinner at 
which Mr. Freeman will speak on the “Organization and 
Past History of Phi Epsilon Kappa”; at Mr. Freeman’s 
home, remarks and discussion by Messrs. Ingraham, 
Sheridan and Shipps on the “Proper Procedure and 
Helpful Hints Towards Obtaining a Job”; panel dis- 


- cussion by Brothers Moore, McFarland, Wedge and 


Westfall on the “Opportunities Open for P. E. Men in 
Y. M. C. A. and Boy Scouts”; a bowling party for 
members and their dates; at Mr. Strimer’s home, various 


athletic equipment will be displayed and discussed; Mr. 
Augie Rios will speak on “First Year Experience of the 
Coach”; a square dance and good old fashioned hoe- 
down; a panel discussion by Brothers Strand, Spurrier 
and Neds on “Summer Employment of the Coach”; 
election of officers; initiation, dinner meeting and instal- 
lation of officers. Now that is a fine well rounded pro- 
gram. Some of you other chapters would do well to use 
it as a sample. 

Psi’s POLICIES FOR 1949-50 are listed as 1. To 
keep in closer contact with the Central Office; 2. To 
have a “what is it we can do” attitude toward the 
physical education department, interesting others in Phys- 
ical Education and helping freshmen majors; 3. To 
have good programs, believing that we must make 
them more interesting; 4. Make Phi Epsilon Kappa 
better known on the campus by placing a picture in 
BiJou, awarding the Scholarship Key, half-time enter- 
tainment at basketball games, having a publicity chairman 
for Transcript and other means; 5. Be of service to the 
school and Phi Epsilon Kappa by having a concession 
stand at basketball games, ushering at basketball games, 
Intramural Champ Night, etc. 

Psi also plans on bringing the chapter history up to 
date, starting a scrap book, having some sort of a fresh- 
man orientation program, getting the alumni files up to 
date, with Mr. Shipps’ help to send a card to every 
Wesleyan graduate who is teaching in Ohio to find 
openings for jobs and to send a representative to the 
National Convention of the H. P. E. R. Association. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Carl E. Klafs, Councelor of Districts 9 and 11 has 
bought himself a Two Bit Ranch just outside of Flor- 
ence, Montana about 20 miles from Missoula. 

Dr. Randolph W. Webster, Professor of Physical 
Education and in charge of Graduate Studies and Re- 
search in Physical Education, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan has recently been promoted to 
the rank of Lieutenant Colonel in the Officers Reserve 
Corps, Army of the United States. (Medical Service 
Corps). Since the war he-has been active in the Organ- 
ized Reserve and is now a member of the 5003rd Re- 
search and Development Group (Training), Lansing, 
Michigan. This last summer he initiated a research prob- 
lem in which the Medical Department of the Army has 
considerable interest. As far as is known it is the first 
of its kind ever to be attempted in the Medical Depart- 
ment and is needed in order that more accurate informa- 
tion may be obtained for the building of scientific pro- 
grams in Physical Reconditioning. 

Two of our active unaffiliated Brothers, J. A. Ruthven 
a Wendell Hill are located in the small town of Pella, 
owa. 

Sponsor, Peter O. Sigerseth informs us that Omicron 
Chapter, reactivated only last June, is working on several 
projects including a news letter to the alumni of the 
chapter. That’s a darn good idea. Alpha did it for a 
while. Other chapters might give it a thought. 

Nelson S. Walke who was responsible for getting 
chapters installed at Penn. State College and Boston 
University is now interested in establishing a chapter at 
Brooklyn College. We could use a few more Nelson 
Walkes to boost Phi Epsilon Kappa all over the country. 


ATTENTION BROTHER!!! HOW ABOUT THAT 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP ????? 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Don’t forget to send them to 2437 E. Riverside Dr., 
Indianapolis 23, Ind. 
DIRECTORY CHANGES 
Counselor, District 9 & 11: Carl E. Klafs, Two Bit 
Ranch, Florence, Montana. 
St. Louis Alumni Secretary: Anthony De Filio, 3913 
Flad Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. \ 
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YEAH BROTHER!!!! HOW ABOUT THAT 


3 
OFFICIAL OFFICIAL PLAIN SCHOLARSHIP PLAQUE 
PLAIN PIN JEWELED PIN KEY KEY 
All Orders for Badges and Keys Must be Sent to Your Executive 
Secretary in the Central Office 
“PRICES AND DESCRIPTION SENT ON REQUEST” 
for 
DANCE NOVELTY JEWELRY PERSONAL 
FAVORS RINGS JEWELRY 


INDIANAPOLIS 


OFFICIAL JEWELER TO PHI EPSILON KAPPA 


SPICER-GIERKE COMPANY 


INDIANA 


RECENT ARTICLES 


Baker, Floyd. “What’s Wrong With Athletics in 
Small High Schools.” Athletic Journal, Novem- 
ber, 1949, pp. 68-70. 


This article is pertinent from the standpoint of 
administration of athletics in the secondary 
schools. Mr. Baker, who over a period of years, 
has taught in both large and small high schools 
defends with vigor the right of the small school 
to actively engage in competitive athletics. 


Mr. Baker compares the coaching, equipment, 
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medical care, play and travel facilities, and par- 
ticipation of both the large and small school. As 
a “clincher” for the proposed continuance of small 
school athletics, Mr. Baker posed the question: 
“Don’t the boys in the small school, where the 
pressure to win is less on the athlete and coach, 
where the friendship of small squads is closer, 
where competition is less stern, find more joy, bet- 
ter health, and develop more character than do 
boys on the squads of larger schools?” 
Dale A. Lewis 
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Beaudry, Charles E. “The Role of Calcium as a 
Fatigue-Control Factor in Athletics,” Athletic 
Journal, November, 1949, pp. 6, 51, 52. 

The Scandinavian countries, central Europe, and 
other isolated areas have produced a high per cent 
of our distance champions. These same countries 
fall in the world calcium sufficiency areas. Where 
the soil is rich in calcium, athletes possess greater 
powers of stamina and endurance. The assump- 
tion from the above then would be, if assimilable 
calcium is introduced to an athlete from a calcium 
deficient country his stamina would increase. 

To determine efficiency of calcium as a fatigue- 
control factor, the St. Louis swimming team was 
submitted to a thirty day calcium test. Three 
times daily nine grain capsules of decalcium phos- 
phate and soluble iron pyrophosphate were taken 
orally. The results were indeed gratifying. 

Eight of ten athletes officially bettered their 
previous competitive mark. All reported greater 
muscular relaxation, more stamina and faster re- 
cuperation between events. On the average it 
was twenty days before improvement was noted. 

In conclusion Dr. Beaudry believes that the 
calcium acts as a catalyst, increasing the haemoglo- 
bin co-efficient which enables more life-giving and 
neutralizing oxygen to be transported to the acid- 
fatigued muscles. 

Dale A. Lewis 

Clarke, H. Harrison. ‘“Microcard Publication.” 
Journal of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. 20:7 Sep- 
tember, 1949. pp. 440-441, 486-488. 

After quoting statistics to show the phenomenal 
growth of college and university libraries (they 
double their size every sixteen years) the author 
points out the tremendous cost involved in secur- 
ing the necessary space and materials. The mi- 
crocard is discussed as an inexpensive and practical 
way of solving the problem. 

This device is a standard size (714 x 1244 cm) 
library catalog card on which is “reproduced the 
text of a book, pamphlet, thesis, or other printed 
material.” A single card of this type can accom- 
modate approximately 100 pages of a book or 
pamphlet and 60 pages of a typewritten thesis. 
When cards are prepared, they include the usual 
catalog entry at the top. Such cards use a special 
microcard reader to magnify the print. 

Advantages listed for the new device are as 
follows: 

1. Reduce bulk of texts. 

2. Cost from one-half to one-twentieth of the 
cost of the book. 

3. Cataloging cost is eliminated. 

4. The cards automatically eliminate binding 


expense. 

Perhaps the biggest advantage is the possibility 
that microcards will make available for general use, 
materials now found only in a few large libraries. 


The idea originated with Dr. Fremont Rider in 
1944 and has been developed with the aid of the 
Eastman Kodak Company and the Northern En- 
graving and Manufacturing Company of LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin. A Microcard Committee of the Ameri- 
can Library Association is studying and approving 
the development. 

Perhaps some readers saw the exhibit in Boston 
where six publications in microcard form were ex- 
hibited. The author of this outline in discussing 
the future suggests the possibility of many libra- 
ries providing more adequate source materials for 
research people. Perhaps many libraries can secure 
such materials on a subscription basis. The city 
of Louisville is mentioned as an example of the 
first city to make use of microcards in every phase 
of the educational and library work. Finally, the 
article points out that individuals may strengthen 
their personal libraries at very small cost by buy- 
ing microcards. 

’ No mention is made of the cost of the magnify- 
ing device but this would surely be very minor 
for libraries. The future of the microcard appears 
to be bright. [Editor’s Note: The reader is quoted 
at $195.00. ] C. O. Jackson 

Conklin, Eugene A.. “Meet Johnny Square,” 

Scholastic Coach, October 1949, p. 34. 

A report of a recent survey indicated that about 
four out of every one hundred secondary school 
boys are “Johnny Squares,” that is to say that 
they are not sports minded. 

A program has been established in Canada which 
is aimed at helping these individuals make a more 
satisfactory adjustment in school through the im- 
provement of their sports knowledge and _ skill. 
“Information Please Sessions” are conducted fre- 
quently by coaches and deal with the background 
and structure of football, basketball, and baseball. 
There is also a plan of having “athletic helpmates” 
similar to the big brother concepts in many school 
and college organizations. These helpers are stu- 
dents who are well versed in athletics and volun- 
teer assistance to these “Squares.” In physical 
education classes, junior coaches are selected from 
student leaders, and they work with ali the ‘“John- 
nies” at specially scheduled periods after school. 
Individual sports have developed interests not 
previously stimulated by the team sports, but 
athletic awards are made on an equal basis for 
achievement in athletic activity regardless of the 
type of activity; thus, the individual sports carry 
as much prestige as the so-called major sports. 
Parent conferences initiated by the coaches have 
reduced the frequency of “Squares” and as a re- 
sult of the whole program there are many former 
members of the “Johnny Square” class who have 
developed into good athletes while others have 
found new values and appreciations in activities 
which are no longer dull and uninteresting. 

Nelson G. Lehsten 
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Gabriele, A. J. and Alexander Marble, “Experi- 
ences with 116 Juvenile Campers in a New Sum- 
mer Camp for Diabetic Boys.” American 
Journal of the Medical Sciences, 218: 161-71, 
August, 1949. 

Written by ‘two medical doctors, this article 
summarizes the experiences and clinical findings 
with 116 diabetic boys cared for in the newly 
opened Elliott P. Joslin Camp in the town of 
Charlton, Massachusetts. The camp is operated 
by the Association of Universalist Women of Amer- 
ica. Fees for campers range from $0.00 to $5.00 
per day, depending upon the ability of the parents 
to pay. 

Much of the report is concerned with informa- 
tion of medical interest. However, two conclusions 
should be of interest to physical educators. Firstly, 
it was demonstrated that diabetic children, under 
proper supervision, may engage in a program of 
sports as rigorous as that of the non-diabetics. In 
baseball games with non-diabetic neighboring 
camps, the diabetics won four out of five games. 
Also, the diabetics won the only swimming meet 
and both track and field meets. 

The second conclusion refers to the value of a 
sports program as therapy in cases of diabetes. 
The authors conclude that “If, prior to the camp 
experience, there had been any doubt in the minds 
of medical attendants as to the remarkable effect 
of physical exercise upon the blood sugar of pa- 
tients receiving insulin, that doubt would have been 
quickly dispelled. All concerned acquired great 
respect for the powerful hypoglycemic effect of 
exercise under the conditions prevailing in camp. 
Using an active program, it was possible to give 
much higher diets and maintain as good or better 
control of diabetes with a lower dose of insulin. 
Days of relative inactivity promptly produced in- 
creased hyperclycemia and glycosuria.” 

Henry J. Montoye 

Guenther, Donald P. “Problems Involving Legal 
Liability in Schools.” Journal of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation. 20:8 October 1949. pp. 511, 536, 
538, 540. 

Every teacher of physical education, every 
coach of athletic teams, and every administrator 
has been faced with the question “who should bear 
the responsibility for accidents at school?” This 


-article is a discussion by the author of the salient 


points of his master’s thesis on this subject, com- 
pleted at Ohio State in 1948. 

The study was carried out to reveal and interpret 
legal liability for the injury of students in physical 
education classes and athletic contests. A critical 
evaluation of past studies relative to the program 
was part of the research, followed by letters to the 
forty-eight state high school athletic associations 
to secure data on accident and sport insurance and 
state liability. 
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The author makes the following points: 

There is a need for better understanding of 
legal liability. A teacher is liable for his own 
negligence and must take steps to protect them- 
selves against liability arising from pupil injuries. 
School boards should take out liability insurance 
but this does not protect the teacher. The use 
of an insurance plan similar to the athletic in- 
surance benefit plan now used by forty-three 
state high school associations would protect the 
teacher. 

In concluding, the author points out the moral 
responsibiilty of education. “The school should 
provide physical education activities with a mini- 
mum of injury, a maximum of safety supervision, 
and provision for proper medical care for those 
who are injured in athletic contests and physical 
education classes.” Improving buildings and 
grounds, providing adequate equipment and par- 
ticipating in a plan of accident insurance will im- 
prove the situation. 

C. O. Jackson 
Hamon, Ray L., “The Race Between School Chil- 

dren and School Houses,” School Life, Vol. 32, 

No. 1, October 1949, pp. 8-9. 

This year 1949, there are approximately 20,900,- 
000 pupils enrolled in public elementary, and 
secondary schools. By 1960 it is estimated that 
this number will reach 27,600,000. School enroll- 
ments have been increasing while we have deferred 
new construction and worn out old school houses. 
In the race between school children and school 
houses, school houses are lagging far behind. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Hamon, it will require a capital 
outlay investment of about ten billion dollars from 
1950 to 1960 to enlarge and improve physical plant 
facilities for public elementary, and secondary 
schools. This amount must be spent in school 
house construction during the next eleven years in 
order to regain the 1930 relationship between the 
school children and school houses. “The race can 
be won but it will require both immediate action 
and long range planning at the local, State, and 
federal levels of government.” 

Jack Matthews 
Kuhnert, Julius. ‘Camping Is Education.” The 

Progressive Physical Educator, Vol. XXXI, No. 

2, May 1949. pp. 40-44. 

Like our original schools, which chiefly were for 
those who could afford to sustain them, camps 
formerly were only for those who could pay the 
price. Today the vision of “a camp for every city 
child” is not far from reality. When parents come 
to realize the great training values which derive 
from the summer camps, they will leap at the op- 
portunity. Camping out brings to the boys and 
girls an idea of life-values which schools do not 
provide. Here the learning situation provides im- 
portant training and is also “heaps of fun.” 

J. O. Keller 
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McPhee, Harry R. “The Athletic Diet.” Athletic 
Journal, Vol. 30, No. 2, October 1949. pp. 6, 
48, 49. 

According to Dr. McPhee the athletic diet is 
nothing more than the diet required by a normal 
person for good health. Three principles bear 
directly upon this however. 

The first principle is that of a balanced diet 
through which a person supplies his body with 
water, protein, vitamins, inorganic salts, carbohy- 
drates, fats, and roughage in a well distributed 
amount. Dr. McPhee then proceeds to explain 
just why each of the dietary components are neces- 
sary in the atheltic diet. 

The second principle embodies the factor that 
the foods eaten must maintain growth and repair 
and supply the energy expanded in muscular ac- 
tivity. The third principle of the athletic diet is 
that food should be taken at regular periods and 
these periods should be planned so that they per- 
mit, first, enough time to eat leisurely, and second, 
some rest before and after activity. ‘ 

These are the basic principles an athlete should 
follow in selecting his diet. They are constituted 
. in the rules for healthful living. 

Dale A. Lewis 


Russell, Sheenah J. M. “Blood Volume Studies in 
Healthy Children.” Archives of Disease in 
Childhood, 24:88-98, June, 1949. 

With eighty-one cases ranging from one day to 
thirteen years of age, absolute blood volume and 
absolute blood plasma volume were found to corre- 
late with age in a straight line relationship. When 
blood volumes and plasma volumes were considered 
per unit weight, no correlation with age was ob- 

served. 

Similarly, absolute blood volume correlated with 
weight (r=0.9563= a standard error of 0.1125), 
surface area (r=0.9506+0.1125), and _ height 
(r==0.9305+0.1125). Absolute plasma volume 
also correlated with weight (r=0.95130.1125), 
surface area (r=0.9344+0.1125) and _ height 
(r=0.9266+0.1125). Regression equations are 
presented for predicting blood volume or plasma 
volume from weight, surface area or height. 

Differences in unit blood volume and unit plasma 
volume between boys and girls were observed. The 
boys had a mean blood volume of 86.0 ml. per kg. 
and a mean plasma volume of 48.8 ml. per kg. as 
compared to means of 81.3 and 46.9 for the girls. 
This relationship is approximately the same as that 
found in adult men and women by previous in- 
vestigators. 

Henry J. Montoye 

Smith, L. M. “The Social Hygiene Factor in 
Human Relations.” Journal of School Health 
19:8, October, 1949. Pp. 217-220. 

The importance of family living and human 
relations is more and more being realized by those 


who work with high school boys and girls and 
young adults. The fact alone that one-third of our 
marriages end in the divorce court is ample evi- 
dence that something must be done. 

The author, a doctor and Director of School 
Health Service, Board of Education, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, presents some practical suggestions 
for an educational approach. 

In a discussion of the reasons for the present 
lack of emphasis, he mentions lack of standardiza- 
tion in social hygiene, lack of parents trained in 
this area, and lack of properly prepared teachers. 
The teachers in our schools, the parents, and the 
students are ready for this knowledge so the col- 
leges and universities must do something construc- 
tive about it. 

Eighteen topics are presented which in the 
author’s opinion should constitute the chief points 
of emphasis. He favors setting up a separate 
course, and using related subjects as foundation 
work, although he points out that Dr. Morris 
Bigelow favors a plan of integration with other sub- 
jects instead. Dr. Smith believes teaching social 
hygiene in the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
grades is more effective and beneficial than at other 
times. 


The following rules are presented as suggestions 

for avoiding many difficulties: 

1. The course should be given only to those 
pupils who want the information, and who 
have the approval of their parents. 

2. The right teachers and the right physician 
should be selected. 

3. There should be six to ten lessons a semester. 

4. There should be not more than thirty boys or 
girls to a class. 


5. Assignments for study, or tests should not be 


given. 
6. Classes should be conducted to help students, 
and not for the primary purpose of credit. 
- 7, Visitors should be excluded from all classes. 


8. The class atmosphere should be free, frank, 
and unemotional. 

9. The last period should be given over to a 
physician trained and qualified in sex hygiene 
and human relations for answering written 
questions submitted by the class. 

“The aim of all our human activity is to produce 

a happy human being and a happy family life.” 
C. O. Jackson 


Swanson, Marie. “Reasons for Lack of Treatment 
of Physical Defects of High School Pupils.” 
Journal of School Health. 19:7 September, 1949. 
pp. 173-177. 

It is generally agreed that in many instances, 
there is a low correlation between locating defects 
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in youngsters and securing their correction. This 
article is an attempt to bring to light reasons for 
this lag and to suggest remedies. 

The author, a registered nurse who is a school 
nursing consultant with the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing, made a study in April, 
1942, of 470 high schools in New York State. The 
schools cooperating in the study were outside New 
York City, Rochester, and Buffalo. The returns 
were good, with 61% of the principals returning 
the blanks, covering a review of 66,871 pupils. 
Of this number 8,301 or 12.4% were shown to 
have 9,636 defects still untreated, or an average 
of 1.1 defects each. While some defects had un- 
doubtedly been corrected during the school year, 
this data was incomplete. 

Of the untreated defects, about one-half were 
teeth, one-fourth tonsils, and one-eighth eyes. 
Those defects of most long standing duration cen- 
tered around those of nutrition, especially those 


of obesity. Those defects which had the largest 
proportion, reported that year for the first time 
were ears (mostly wax), heart, and eyes. 

The chief reasons for lack of treatment were (1) 
Parents attitude toward child, the defect, and the 
need for treatment, 45.1%; (2) Lack of money, 
31.7%; and (3) Pupils objection to treatment, 
14.1%. 

An educational program, involving parents, chil- 
dren, and the community may help correct this 
situation. The data indicated the need for the 
establishment of medical standards and their ac- 
ceptance by the local group. Use should be made 
of available social agencies, guidance clinics, and 
children’s court. Individual conferences between 
parent and physician and parent and teacher may 
be helpful. 

The report includes a page of data giving in 
detail the reasons for lack of treatment. 

C. O. Jackson 


BOOK REVIEWS 


American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 

tion, and Recreation (Research Section and Re- 
search Council), Research Methods Applied to 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
Washington: American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, 1949. 535 
pp. $5.00. 

Forty-one prominent educators and members of 
the above association have brought, for the first 
time, under one cover the essential techniques 
and sources for research in the indicated fields. 


The complete gamut of research techniques from 
philosophical to experimental is outlined and a 
wealth of references and studies are cited in each 
case. In fact, the bibliographies and citations 
are an outstanding feature of this text. This 
single source should be the basis for every grad- 
uate course in methods of research in the institu- 
tions training in these fields. 


“Why This Research,” by Steinhaus, introduces 
the text in a charming style. Cureton outlines the 
nature and diversified scope of research in these 
fields. He follows with the third chapter on the 
relationship of methodology to the selection and 
planning of a problem and the fourth chapter on 
the library technique which includes voluminous 
source material. 

Historical research methods are treated by Ains- 
worth and her committee; philosophical methods 
by the committee of which Cobb was the chair- 
man. 

Research involving anthropometry and body me- 
chanics, experimental kinesiology, photographical 
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and cinematographical techniques are developed by 
committees chaired by Poley, Hubbard, and Glas- 
sow respectively. 

Hubbard directed the chapter on research in 
the mechanics of sports and Henry the chapters 
on physiological and psychological laboratory re- 
search. 

Rodgers and her committee outline the prin- 
ciples of experimental group methods of research, 
while the committee serving with Karl Book- 
walter gives details of the many techniques em- 
ployed in survey methodology. 

Four related chapters on the descriptive and 
comparative statistics, test construction and analy- 
sis, casual analysis and prediction, and factor 
analysis were directed by Larson, Scott, Carolyn 
Bookwalter, and McCloy respectively. 

Henry and others indicate sources of error in 
measurement and the concluding chapter by Phil- 
lips and her committee cover the characteristics 
of a good written report, graphic presentation, and 
aids to the typist. 

No more authoritative and comprehensive source 
than this gratuitous contribution to the profession 
exists or is likely to be produced in the near 
future. 

Karl W. Bookwalter 


Atwood, W. H. A Concise Laboratory Manual 
and Atlas for Comparative Anatomy. St. Louis, 
C. V. Mosby Co., 1949. 114 pp., 39 plates. 
$2.75. 

Short descriptions are given for the various parts 
of the anatomies for the amphioxus, squalus, 
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necturus, bullfrog, and cat and for the skull of 
the alligator. The illustrations for each section 
are well drawn and labeled. With the descriptions 
are instructions to the students for study and 
dissection. 

The 39 full page plates at the end of the book 
are referred to in the instructions for study. Six- 
teen. of the plates are drawn to allow students to 
label parts clearly. The other plates are well 
labeled. 

This appears to be a usable student comparative 
anatomy manual and atlas. 

Carolyn W. Bookwalter 
Byrd, Oliver E. Health Instruction Yearbook, 

1949. Stanford, California: Stanford Uni- 

versity Press, 1949. 276 pp. $3.50. 

This is the seventh health yearbook by the 
author. The 1949 edition includes abstracts of 
255 articles selected from 1,643 articles which 
appeared during 1948. These condensations repre- 
sent 80 different periodicals. 

Articles are grouped under the following topics: 
health, as a social problem, nutrition and health, 
excretion and health, exercise and body mechanics, 

- fatigue and rest, mental health and disease, 
heredity and eugenics, infection and immunity, 
chronic and degenerative disorders, habit forming 
substances, care of special organs, safety, health 
and physical environment, health services and 
facilities, family health, school health, occupa- 
tional health, community health services, institu- 
tional health, and trends and possibilities. 

This excellent source book should be in the 
hands of or accessible to teachers and students 
of health. 

Carolyn W. Bookwalter 
Mitchell, Elmer D., et’ al. Sports Officiating. 

New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1949, 

490 pp. $4.00. 

This is a practical book devoted to techniques 
of officiating in a wide variety of sports. The 
book was written primarily from the standpoint 
of men’s sports activities. 

General qualifications of officials are first dis- 
cussed, and a helpful list of suggestions to serve 
as a guide for all sports officials is presented. 

A detailed outline of administrative procedures 
which will be of value to school and other authori- 
ties in selecting and dealing with officials in a 
business like manner, is clearly given. 

To be at their best, and for the protection of 
contestants and the sport, officials should follow 
good hygiene practices. Methods by which officials 
may keep in top physical condition and maintain 
mental poise are treated by the authors. 

Officials play an important role in keeping sports 
on an honorable basis “The goal should be set 
to develop as many good officials as possible. 
Good officials should not be a minority group. To 
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do this requires the cooperation of all groups 
interested in improving the current standards of 
officiating.” Suggestions for improving standards 
of officiating are offered in this book. 
The responsibilities of various officials in many 
sports are stressed. Specific problems that officials 
are likely to encounter on the job are dealt with. 
The major portion of the book deals with the 
techniques of officiating in specific sports such as 
archery, badminton, basketball, baseball, bait and 
fly casting, cross-country, fencing, football, gym- 
nastics, handball, pistol and revolver shooting, 
swimming and diving, track and field, water polo, 
and many others. 
An excellent officiating manual for agencies and 
institutions promoting sports programs and in- 
dividuals engaged in officiating. 
David D. Rains 

Vogel, Verna March assisted by Jesse D. Perkin- 
son. Anatomy and Physiology Laboratory Man- 
ual. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1949. 194 
pp. $2.75. 
This manual was designed to be used in con- 
junction with any standard textbook of anatomy 
and physiology. While written with the student 
nurse in mind, it is also usable for other students. 
The manual has units dealing with the inte- 
grated human body, tissues and membranes, and 
the skeletal, muscular, circulatory, nervous, res- 
piratory, digestive, endocrine, and reproductive 
systems. A unique feature in some of the units 
is the space for the definitions of new words. 
The questions for study and the directions for 
experiments are practical. 
Carolyn W. Bookwalter | 

Zeisz, Robert C. and James Nuckolls. Dental 7 
Anatomy. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1949. @ 
486 pp. $14.00. 
This book is divided into two parts—the form 
and function of the permanent teeth and the form 
and function of the deciduous teeth. The intro- 
duction discusses the structure of teeth, support- 
ing structures, blood and nerve supplies, and the 
nomenclature of the teeth. The descriptive anato- 
my of the permanent teeth include: permanent 
incisors, cuspids, bicuspids, molars, and the occlu- 
sion of the permanent teeth. The descriptions of 
the deciduous dentition include: deciduous inci- 
sors, cuspids, molars, and the relationship of the 
deciduous teeth. 
The excellent illustrations are the outstanding 
features of the book. There are 475 illustrations 
or detailed sketches. Frequently, detailed and 
labelled sketches accompany the pictures of the 
various teeth. 
This appears to be an excellent source book for 
dental anatomy based upon years of experience 
and collecting of specimens. 
Carolyn W. Bookwalter 
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